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Thb  following  P<^8^  ^^^^  written  as  a  supplement  to  a  work 
on  the  subject  of  Population,  now  preparing  for  the  press. 
The  publication^  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  part  of  a  treatise, 
ia  which  frequent  references  are  made  to  the  whole,  is  so 
unusual  as  to  demand  an  explanation,  even  in  times  when 
the  apologies  of  authors  are  little  attended  to^  and,  indeed, 
hardly  tderated.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  it  are 
these:— 

Some  time  ago  I  delivered,  to  a  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  in  the  north  of  England,  to  which  I  have  the 
honour  of  belonging,  a  course  of  lectures  on  an  important 
branch  of  our  national  economy,  the  Poor-Laws  of  Eng- 
land ;  connecting  a  defence  of  the  principle  of  that  system, 
and  a  view  of  its  progress,  with  those  practical  improvements 
in  its  application,  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country  seem  to  dictate,  in  order  to  restore  its  primitive  cha- 
racter and  efficiency.  Little  difficulty  occurred  in  showing 
the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
plainest  principles  of  natural  right  and  justice,  as  well  as 
dictated  by  the  most  enlarged  views  of  national  policy ;  and 
stiU  less  in  answering  the  objections  ui^d  against  it  under 
a  very  general  misapprehension  that  it  has,  considered  in 
reference  either  to  the  population  or  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try^ imposed  upon  us  an  increasing  incumbrance.    Nor  was 
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it  less  easy  to  establish  a  very  gratifying  comparison  betwirt 
the  mode  of  preserving  the  poor,  as  established  in  this  coun- 
try,  and  the  plans  pursued  in  others,  (few  of  which  are  des- 
titute of  public  institutions  for  the  like  purpose,)  in  regard  to 
its  effects  on  the  general  character  of  the  relieved,  or  even  the 
economy,  relatively  speaking,  with  which  it  accomplishes 
its  benevolent  designs.     Such  were  the  arguments,  amongst 
others  of  a  similar  tendency,  then  brought  forward,  some  of 
which  are  briefly  noticed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present 
publication ;  forming,  on  the  whole,  it  was  hoped,  a  satisfao^ 
tory  defence  of  our  great  national  charity.    One  objection^ 
however,  and  that  of  a  most  powerful  nature,  totally  irrecon-* 
cilable  with  the  exercise  of  benevolence  on  any  systematic 
and  general  plan  whatsoever,  and  assuming  the  form  and 
language  of  demonstration,  remained  unanswered ;  namelyi 
that  grounded  on  the  modern  **  principle  of  population 
If,  as  that  principle  asserts,  and  professes  to  have  proved^ 
there  be  a  constant  tendency  in  human  beings  tO  increase 
faster  than  their  means  of  sustentation,  whatever  be  the  tow 
guments  in  favour  of  a  general  provision  for  the  poor,  whe* 
ther  founded  on  reUgion,  or  humanity,  or  policy^  they  are  all 
unavailing, — ^the  question  is  decided  for  ever.     Give  what*^ 
ever  latitude  you  please  to  the  prolific  powers  of  the  earthy 
and  to  the  creative  efforts  of  human  industry,  you  merely 
postponet  without  evading,  the  conclusion ;  human  subsist* 
ence  has  necessarily  its  limits,  those  of  the  earth ;  whereas^ 
the  prolific  powers  of  increase,  if  unabated  and  unchecked, 
would,  on  the  geometric  hypothesis,  conduct  mankind  to  the 
inevitable  catastrophe  of  universal  wretchedness  and  want, 
were  the  globe  itself  converted  into  one  solid  mass  of  nutri- 
meht»     But  this  theory  is  not  content  with  investing  itself 
with  these  prospective  terrors ;  it  is  announced  as  **  con-* 
itantly  and  powerfully  operating  since  th<s  commencement 
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of  society*."  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  il  i^  iktal  to 
the  exercise  of  charity  as  a  public  and  universal  duty;  noif 
does  it  disguise  its  hostility.  And  it  must  be  iUimttted  that, 
allowing  the  truth  of  this  principle  of  population,  its  conchl^ 
sions,  however  abhorrent  to  our  feelings  and  principles,  at^ 
Becessary  and  irresistible.  Neither  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
tianity,  however  clear  upon  this  point ;  nor  the  dictate  of 
humanity^  though  equally  decisive ;  nor  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  sanctions  and  enforces  both ;  can  impose  a  doty  upon 
us,  the  practice  of  which  is  not  only  impolitic  in  Hs  tendency, 
but  impossible  in  its  very  nature. 

The  real  difficulty  of  the  question^  disincumbeied  frotti 
llie  geometric  and  arithmetic  ratios  of  increase,  which  are 
utterly  trreconcileable  with  human  experience,  is  plainly 
this  t — ^a  principle  of  reproduction,  which  multiplies  mankittd 
with  considerable  rapidity,  under  iirertain  circumstances^ 
seems  necessary  to  the  spread,  and  indeed,  itk  some  in^ 
stances,  to  the  preservation  of  the  human  race ;  and  thai 
it  exists,  is  proved  by  the  peopling  of  the  world  originnllyi 
or,  by  what  may  be  to  some  a  more  decisive  demonstration> 
by  the  rapid  increase  which  still  takes  place  in  planting 
new  countries  and  colonies.  That  this  principle  should,  a^ 
far  as  nature  is  concerned,  remain  arbitrary  and  unalter=^ 
able,  involves  the  consequences  already  mentioned  $  that 
is, — admitting  the  eternity  of  the  world,  which  is  necessarily 
one  of  the  postulata  on  which  the  boasted  demonstration 
of  the  modern  principle  of  population  is  founded.  That 
the  earth,  which,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  is  at  present 
very  inadequately  possessed,  containing  probably  not  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  population  it  is  capable  of  sustaining 
shall  remain,  till,  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  shall  become 
wholly  incapable  of  supporting  its  increased  numbers,  may 

*  Maltlms,  Essay  on  PopulaUon^  p.  1, 4to. 
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exist  88  a  Biere  possible  supposition,  consistently  perhaps 
with  the  letter^  though  not  very  reconcileably  with  the  spirit 
of  renielotion ;  but  to  assert  as  a  fact,  that  that  period  will 
inevitably  arrive^  contradicts  both.    Put  forth  as  a  demon- 
stiation,  I  repeat>  it  identifies  itself  with  infide^lity ;  assuming 
ihe  eternity  of  the  world  as  a  necessary  part  of  its  proof,  it 
asserts  that  to  be  true  which  Christianity  declares  to  be 
false;   and  a  period  to  be  certain    and  foreseen,  which 
its  Author  has  declared  to  be  uncertain  and  unforeknown. 
Arguing,  then,  in  a  country  professedly  Christian,  and  in 
one  whichy   though  densely  peopled,  contains   so  many 
millions  of  uncultivated  acres,  and  forming  so  minute  a 
part  of  a  world  all  but  entirely  waste, — ^the  cultivated  parts 
of  which,  as  Franklin  has  somewhere  observed,  would,  if 
viewed  by  a  HerschePs  telescope  from   the  moon,  only 
appear,  here  and  there,  like  so  many  luminous  spots  upon 
its  disk,— it  might  have  sufficed,  one  would  have  thought, 
to  have  reposed,  for  the  present  at  least,  on  the  bounties 
of  that  being  who  has  been  the  "  dwelling-place^  of  so  many 
generations  ;  and  if  we  could  not  have  brought  our  minds 
to  expect  that  He  might  do  in  the  later  ages  of  the  world, 
what  we  are  instructed  to  believe  He  did  in  its  earlier  ones, 
—proportion  the  fecundity  and  duration  of  the  life  of 
human  beings  to  their  numbers ;  still,  that  He  would  ac- 
complish His  purposes  regarding  His  universe,  before  His 
providence  should  become  impaired  or  exhausted ;  that  if 
His  mercies  are  not  everlasting,  they  are,  at  least,  so  cal- 
culated as  to  endure  till  '*  the  great  globe  itself,  and  all 
that  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve,"  and  the  baseless  fabric  of 
the  vision  of  human  life  shall  resolve  itself  into  the  realities 
of  eternity — ^a  period  actually  foretold  in  every  part  of  the 
Christian  record,  and  described  as  one,  not  of  increasing 
want  and  suffering,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  of  luxury 
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and  enjoymeDt;  not  when  the  preventive  check  shall  be 
called  into  fiill  operation,  bat  when  the  world  shall  be 
'*  marrying  and  given  in  marriage."  But  diese  argan^j^ntSi 
however  satisfactory  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  for  so  tbcy 
happily  are,  appear  far  otherwise  to  many  of  those  who 
discuss  the  important  subject  before  us.  The  philosopbett 
of  the  day,  indeed,  are  very  witty  on  such  who,  in  reference 
to  it,  '<  cant  about  God  and  Providence  ;*'  and  one  of  the 
first  and  sublimest  passages  which  Revelation  puts  int6  the 
mouth  of  the  Deity,  **  Increase  and  multiply,^*  instead  of 
being  any  longer  regarded  as  the  ''command  and  blessing 
of  Providence  */'  is  dexterously  resolved  into  an  inhibition 
and  a  curse,  or  too  often  quoted  only  to  be  contradicted 
and  ridiculed  i     No  matter  that  it  still  harmonizes  with  the 

>         *  « 

purest  feelings,  and  conduces  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 

.  •  •  •  • 

kind,  whether  considered  in  their  individual  or  collective 
capacity ;  no  matter  that  its  breach  would  defeat,  the  will  of 
the  Deity,  and  degmde  and  destroy  the  species ;  it  is  ad- 
verse  to  the  geometric  theory,  and  that  suffices.  Thus,  as 
one  never  charged  with  too  enthusiastic  a  regard  for  religion 
observes,  *•  The  mathematics  are  to  be  every  thing,  even 
where  they  are  ridiculous,  and  men  repose  no  more  confi- 
dence in  GOD  than  they  would  in  a  broken  merchant/' 

Pursuing  the  argument,  therefore,  without  any  reference 
to  the  principles,  or,  as  they  are  too  often  regarded,  ^  the 
prejudices  of  either  natural  or  revealed  religion;  on  a 
thorough  examination  of  numerous  fe.cts  connected  with  the 
physiology  of  the  human  race,  the  true  principle  of  increase 
was  discovered,  and,  by  a  series  of  calculations,  all  termi- 
nating in  the  same  results,  I  hope  it  may  be  added,  fully 
demonstrated;  a  principle  of  greater  efficiency  in  accom- 
plishing one  of  the  necessary  purposes  of  reproduction^  that 

♦  Burke. 
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9f  fil^t  ntplenisbmg  the  evtb,  or  gtiU  peopUng  diffeieot 
parts  of  it,  than  tho  one  it  opposes ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand«totaUy  free  from  the  appalling  consequences  to  which 
that  necessarily  leads ;  and,  above  all,  in  reference  to  the 
subject  then  under  consideration,  delivering  one  of  the  most 
exalted  duties  of  Christianity  from  the  objections  by  which 
it  is  now  asstuled,  and  reconciling  its  constant  and  syste^* 
natic  discharge  with  the  laws  of  i^tture,  and  the  present 
and  permanent  interests  of  mankind. 

The  principle  of  human  increase  thus  obtained,  may  be 
very  briefly  enunciated,  and  is  simply  this : — ^The  fecundity 
of  human  beings  is,  cmtens  paribus^  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  condensation  of  their  numbers ;  and,  still  ii^  direct  con* 
tradiction  to  the  theory  now  maintained,  th^  variation  in 
that  fecundity  is  effectuatedt  uot  by  the  wretchedness  apd 
misery,  but  by  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  species* 

That  mankind  cannot  possibly  piultiply  beyond  the  means 
of  sustentation  is  an  obvious  truth,  and  commo.n  tQ  both 
theories.  The  distinction  between  them,  ther^ore,  aod  it 
is  one  pf  incalculable  importance,  both  as  to  the  principle 
and  its  consequences,  is  simply  this ;  the  one  invest  human 
beings  with  a  superfecundity  which  can  only  be  regulated 
by  vipe  or  misery,  or  by  that  which  is  a  compound  of  botbt 
and,  practically,  more  degrading  and  disgusting  than  either 
.^«  moral  restraint  :*'  while  ^the  other  maintains,  that  the 
law  of  human  increase  adapts  itself  to  the  existing  numbers 
of  mankiudj  and  has  for  its  regulator  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  species.  That  the  latter  theory,  assuming^ 
its  truth,  best  comports  with  the  welfare  of  mankind,  admits 
of  no  dispute ;  &  priori,  therefore,  the  presumption  is,  that  it 
is  the  law  of  nature  and  of  Providence ;  on  due  examination 
it  wiU  be  found  that  the  presumption  rises  into  certainty. 

Before  any  appeal  is  made  to  the  calculations  by  which 
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tkift  prmcipla  of  incrmsa  is  ^taUished,  it  m^y  b^  proper  to 
jremark,  that  the  idea  thus  broadly  staled  is  in  strict  ac« 
c;ordaDce  with  the  physiology  of  the  humaa  species  io  refer* 
ence  to  this  subject,  as  propounded  Irom  the  time  of 
Hipix>crates9  and  maintained,  I  believep  unanimously,  down 
to  the  present  hour.    Excluding,  of  course^  cases  of  extreoae 
distress,  a  state  of  labour  and  privation  is  that  most  favQ^r-> 
able  to  human  fecundity.    A  dispersed  and  scanty  popula- 
tion invariably  implies  that  state ;  but  as  mankind  advance 
firom  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral,  and  from  thence  to  the 
agricultural  stages  of  existencej  and  ultimately  rise  to  the 
highest  condition  of  civilization,  labour  becomes  divided, 
and  Gonsequently  diminished  in  its  duration  and  intensity, 
and  many  are  liberated  from  its  drudgeries^  so  as  to  devote 
themselves  to  other  and  more  intellectual  pursuits,  or   are 
(endered  independent  of  it  altogether ;  while  the  (neans  of 
subsistence  become  prc^ressively  augmented,  and  ease  and 
luxury  morq  generally  diffused.    At  every  step  the  principle 
of  increase  contracts,  and^  as  I  contend,  would  pause  at  that 
precise  poiqt  where  it  had  secured  the  utmost  possible  degree 
pf  happiness  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  human  beings* 
Meantii99i  it  must  be  remarked  that,  in  this  auspicious 
progress,  their  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  mor0 
than  keeps  pace  with  the  improvement  in  their  natural  con-* 
dition  \  while  the  climate,  the  seasons,  and  the  facp  of  Wn 
ture  itseU^  participate   in   the   universal   blessing  of  an 
enlarging  population.  ^ 

Having,  as  I  conceived,  ascertained  the  reality  pf  thisi 
benevolent  law  of  nature,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  examine 
with  the  greatest  attention  the  proofs  and  arguments  by 
which  the  contrary  theory  professes  to  be  supported,  wbea 
all  of  them  seemed  to  resolve  themselves  into  so  many 
^irect  evidences  of'  the  piore  cheering  view  of  the  subjecl^ 


leawing  not  a  jemainiDg  doubt  as  to  its  ceitaioty  and  trath. 
Impreasad  vifh  its  impoitaBce)  I  therefore  eatanded  Ae 
argoaBant  beyond  myfirstintentiony  of- rendering  it  merely 
Bfibsecvieat  to  a- defenoe  ef' the  poor^^la^jand  I  may, 
perhaps^  be  permitted  io:8ayy  thet  inquiry  has  been  pursued 
with  the  ^utmost' diUgence-^nith  what  success  tiie  pid>Iio 
win  speedily  .be  enabled  \o  judge.  In  the  mean  ^ime,  a  ver^ 
brief  'notice  of  some  only  of  its  leading  points  becomes 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  having  been  induced  to  pub- 
lish the  present  part  of  the  work  in  the  first  instance^  for 
reasons  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  at  the  present  moment 
justify  so  unusual  a  course. 

In  the  first  book,  the  principles  of  the  prevailing  theory 
of  population,  as  propounded  by  Mr.  Malthus,  are  examined, 
especially  the  geometric  and  arithmetic  ratios,  which  are 
prQve4  to.  be  misi^aced ;  and  the  checks  which  are  supposed 
to  retcoocile  their  adverse  .tendencies  are  shown  to  have 
diminished  in  their  operation  as  population  has  increased,— 
contradicting,  consequently,  the  theory  they  are  brought 
forward  to  support — ooore  especially  tbe  peventive  one, 
whicl^  is  tha  main  reliance  of  the  whole  system.  Thisy  by  a 
strange  and  fatal  error  in  the  principle  of  its  calculation,  ^ 
has  been  supposed  to  increase  in  its  prevalence  as  the  theory 
r^uices,  wfaen,  in  point  of  faot,  it  has  diminished  in  every 
coantrytaad  especially  in  those  of  which  tbe  contrary  is 
the .  most*  qonfidently  asserted.  The  disputed  question  of 
the  precedency  of  population  to  food  is  likewise  discussed, 
and  the  priority  of  tlie  former  is  shown  to  be  the  order  of 
nalAire,  being  not  only  the  means  of  producing  and  dis- 
peni^ing  plenty  amongst  human  beings,  but,  by  the  creation 
of  that  sole  spring  of  human  exertion,  necessity,  of  advanc- 
ing mankind  through  successive  stages  of  civilization,  and 
preaenring  theaa  from  rdapsing  into  barbarism.    In  this 
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book  H  Ims  bMn  towoA  neeeaiary  to  aliow  the  titter  deatitu* 
tioo  of  all  cUims-to  origintlitT»  either  in  regard  to  iCs.princi- 
ple«  or.  the  tersiftia-'which  it  is  propoanded,  of  that  theory 
vbich  it  legftf^ediby  iniapy  in  the  light  of  a  discorery  ;  and 
thia,  -not  ibc  (ho  pnvpoM  of  >aettKDg  a  point  *  of.  anthonhip, 
but  io.sboiw  that  it  is  one  oE  those  many  systems  which,  ^as 
Aristotle  observes,  the  wisdom  of  preceding  ages  has  ex-- 
amined  and  rejected,  and  the  ignorance  of  subsequent  ohes 
succeeded  for  a. time  in.  reviving.  Generations  ago,  the 
DOtioo  of  theisaperfeoaudity  of  buman  beings  was  expressed 
in  quite  as  forcible-  terms;  supported  by  exactly  the  same 
arguments;  and  precisely  the  same  remedies  were  pro- 
pounded for  the  *^  evils  it  occasioned,"  as  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  a  doctrine,  sic^reover,  which  had  as  many  ad- 
vocates then  as  now,  but  it  was  met  by  the  arguments  and 
the«abbo»renoe  of  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  of  our  country- 
men 4  aad  however  often  it  may  be  revived  by  selfishness 
and  %noranoe,  it  will'  descend  so  branded  to  the  remotest 
poaterity. 

In  the  seoond  book  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  expelfSnce 
of  mankind  in  different  ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly those  which  have  been  referred  to  for  a  contrary 
purpose ;  and  it  is  shown  that  whenever  and  wherever  the 
populatbn  has  advanced,  instead  of  the  individual  shares 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  having  been  diminished,  directly 
the  contrary  has  been  intariably  the  effect ;  and  that  not 
only  has  the  quantity  of  food  increased  in  a  super-propor- 
tion,* bat  that  its  nature  and  quality  have  undergone  as 
strildng  an  improvement.  The  proof,  indeed,  extends  to 
the  animal  creation :  as  population  has  multiplied,  the  sur- 
plus food  has  sufficed  to  sustain  a  far  greater  relative  and 
still  increasing  number  of  those  animals  which  are  kept  by 
man  forconvenienoe,  pleasure,  or  display^  and  which,  in  an 
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advanced  stage  of  civiUzatioo,  cossume  90  large  a  quantity 
of  the  products  of  cultivation. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  in  every 
fountry  where  the  inhabitants  have  unhappily  diminiabed, 
there,  instead  of  the  means  of  subsistence  having  been  mor^ 
liberally  dispensed,  the  population  has  been  invariably  still 
more  degraded  and  reduced  in  condition  than  in  numbers. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  book,  a  view  is  taken  of  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  other  ancient  states,  in 
relation  to  this  question,  and  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  legislators  is  shown  to  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent to  what  is  now  represented;  their  fears,  generally 
speaking,  were  excited  by  the  evils  of  a  declining  rather 
than  an  enlarging  population ;  fears^  prompted  by  the  facts 
fbey  witnessed  and  recorded,  and  which  futurity  has  con^* 
firmed  in  so  striking  a  manner.  It  may  be  added  that  thjO^ 
character  of  Plato  is  completely  rescued  from  the  imputa* 
tion  of  his  haviug  ever  contemplated  infanticide  as  a  rqpi* 
lator  of  the  population  of  his  imaginary  Republip,  much 
more  from  his  having  recommended  it 
.  In  this  branch  of  the  aigument,  which  necessarily  ei^« 
tends  to  a  very  considerable  length,  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  as  incomparably  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  inquiry,  is  particularly  attended  to.  It 
is  hoped  that  facts  as  conclusive  as  they  are  curious  are 
brought  forward,  in  proof  that  England  has  confirmed,  in 
every  period  of  its  history,  the  principle  of  population  for 
which  I  contend,  as  that  of  nature  and  of  God. 

The  succeeding  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  consideration  of  the  population  of  China  and 
America  3  the  two  main  pillars  of  the  contrary  theory — the 
latter,  as.  it  is  supposed,  exhibiting  the  principle  of  human 
increase  doubling  itself  at  the  presumed  intervals  by  pro* 


f (Wtifu^  pDly>  aa  in  m:tual  operation  ;  and  the  former,  aa 
f^roi8bi^g  an  ejiample  of  that  principle  having  advanced 
to  ita  utmoat  limita,  arrested  by  necessity,  and  **  kept  dowK^ 
to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence"  by  those  distress*- 
log  and  disgosting  checks  which  the  theory  enunciates. 
These  being  the  only  practical  demonstrations  of  the  system 
Opposedj  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  each.  And 
regarding  the  latter,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  dismiss  the 
fuithority  of  the  **  Lettres  ^difiantes  et  curieuses,"  the 
**  lying  missionaries^'  of  Adam  Smith,  in  fevour  of  modem 
imthorities,  and  amongst  these,  especially,  our  own  scien-i 
^c  countrymen,  this  appeal,  so  constantly  made,  is  com- 
pletely silenced.  China  is  now  known  to  be  a  country 
very  sparingly  inhabited,  excepting,  perhaps^  upon  the 
borders  of  the  grand  canal,  and  often  ^Q  even  there« 
Malte-Bruni  from  the  numerous  authorities  he  consulted^ 
estimates  the  number  ^f  the  Chinese  at  considerably  less 
than  half  that  given  to  Ix>rd  Macartney,  by  the  ve^acioua 
Chow*ta-Zhin,  in  a  document  which  he  ridicules,  and 
which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  a  palpable  forgery.  Mr.  Mai- 
thus,  however^  I  perceive^  ivith  an  unaccountable  perti- 
nacity, still  continues  to  put  forth  this  statemeiit,  even  now 
that  several  official  censuses  of  China  have  been  published 
within  a  few  years  past,  all  of  which  agreeing  with  each 
ptber,  confirm  the  recorded  opinion  of  every  recent  writer 
of  credit  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  on  the  sub-* 
ject,  that  China,  in  reference  either  to  its  extent  or  fertility, 
is  decidedly  we  of  the  wonit  peopled  countries  upon  earth, 
|f  the  Chinese,  therefore,  are  plunged  in  the  misery  Mr. 
Malthas  describes,  and  resort  to  infanticide  in  order  to  re-* 
press  tiieir  numbers  (a  fact,  however,  whicli  the  latest  and 
best  writers  $eem  unanimously  to  discredit),  China  becomes 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  in  favour  of  the  argument  I  am 
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maintainiDg.  In  England  there  are  two  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  irthabitantfi  in  the  sqaare  mile;  in  China, 
with  her  boasted  soil  and  double  harvests,  there  are  ninety- 
seven  only: 

But  to  the  population  of  America,  far  better  known  than 
that  of  China,  and  on  which  the  theory  I  am  opposing  pro^ 
{esses  to  be  mainly  founded,  still  more  particular  attention 
has  been  paid,  and  by  a  series  of  proofs  and  caloolations, 
which  extend  through  several  chapters,  it  is  clearly  shown, 
that  the  geometric  ratio  of  increase  has  no  existence  even 
there,  much  less  that  the  increase  actually  taking  place  is 
independent  of  emigration.  Both  of  these  conclusions 
rest  i  on  a  variety  of  proofs*, .  founded  principally  on  the 
Amerioan  censuses  themselves.  Only  two  branches  of  the 
argument,  however,  shall  be  alluded  to  oa  this  occasion'; 
either  of  which  is  perfectly  decisive.  A  very  few  years 
subsequently  to  the  period  when  Mr.  Malthus  reports  the 
settlers  of  New  England  as  amounting  to  twenty*oue 
thousand  two  hundred  only,  adding,  that  it  was  calculated 
more  left  them  afterwards  than  went  to  them*,  (a  number 
which,  without  the  least  examination,  is  palpably  incorrect 
and  irreconcilable  with  the  importance  of  our  North* 
American  Colonies,  even  at  that  early  period,)  we  find^  on 
the  authority  of  the  reports  of  the  governors  of  the  respective 
states  now  existing  in  the  public  offices  at  home,  that  the 
inhabitants,  then  principally  confined  to  New  England, 
amounted  in  the  whole  to  considerably  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  souls ;  so  that  if  the  geometric  ratio  con- 
tended for  had  been  true,  there  would  have  been  at  least  twice 
as  many  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  as  exist  there  at 
the  present  moment,  had  there  not  subsequently  gone  a  single 
emigrant  to  the  American  shores.     The  particulars  and 

*  Essay  on  Population,  p.  938, 
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dstes  of  the  enuBierations  alloded  to  dre  giveo^anda 
tosy  of  einigration  from  thence  to  the  period  when  America 
beeafiie,  as  one  of  ka  i  moit  intcttigent  writers  obserres, 
*'  the  colony' of  Europe/'  is  subjoined  ;  by  which  it  is  coiw 
cdved  the  fallacy  of  the  strange  assertion,  that  emigration 
has  l^een  '^  immaterial"  to  the  rapid  growth  of  its  popola^ 
tk>n,  will  be  folly  apparent.  The  admission  of  an  annual 
accession  of  ten  thousand,  with<  an  increase  of  three  per 
cent«  upon  that  number,  instead  of  being  "  immaterial,'' 
would,  I  think,  amount,  in  a  single  century  only,  to  more 
than  six-sevenths  of  the  entire  white  population.  But 
no  such  annual  increase  as  three  per  cent,  can  possibly 
take  place  on  an  entire  population,  by  **  procreation 
only,*^  consistently  with  the  established  laws  of  nature, 
developed  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
Hie  error,  however,  of  attributing  to  these  accessions, 
consisting,  as  generally  speaking  they  do,  of  individuals 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  principally  of  young  men 
only,  the  ordinary  rate  of  increase  of  an  entire  popu* 
latioD,  comprising  individuals  of  all  ages^  is  pointed  out ; 
though  the  supposition  is  almost  too  absurd  to  require 
notice. 

A  variety  of  tables  are  subjoined,  calculated  on  data 
which  American  statistics  furnish^  showing  the  pretended 
demonstration,  that  the  population  there  increases  in  the 
ratio  so  often  and  so  confidently  asserted,  is  not  true,  nor 
even  possible. 

In  the  fourth  book,  the  mis-statements  of  numerical 
fieicts  and  errors  in  calculation,  by  which  the  theory  I  op« 
pose  is  attempted  to  be  supported,  are  exposed ;  one  or 
two  instances  of  which  only  shall  be  noticed  in  this  place. 
Mr.  Malthus,  the  main  advocate  of  that  principle^  not 
satisfied  with  attributing  to  it  many  of  the  evils  we  suffer 
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at  present,  invests  it  with  poU^ers  of 'a  far  more  dreadful 
nature  than  have  been  as  yet  devel<^ed :  he  says,  '^  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  prc^fic  power  of  nature  is  called 
into  action  in  this  country  \^  intimating  that,  if  nature  were 
unchecked,  *^  there  would  be  one  annual  marriage  out  of 
sixty  persons,  instead  of  one  marriage  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  persons,  as.  is  the  case  at  present f.*^ 
This  is  most  stmnge^  especially  as  he  has,  in  his  previous 
calculationi  k-ecoUected  that  it  requires  two  individuals  to 
form  one  marriage;  consequently,  upon  his  supposition^ 
one  person  would  annually  mafry  but  of  every  thirty, 
whereas  there  is  in  England  only  one  annual  birth  in  every 
thirty-seven  inhabitants :  it  follows,  therefore,  according  to 
that  author,  that  were  it  not  for  the  operation  of  his  '*  pre- 
ventive check>''  there  would  be  about  one«fourth  more  in- 
dividuals married  in  this  country  than  are  bom  1  If  w6 
turn  to  the  census  as  divided  into  ages,  and  suppose  the 
sexes  between  fifteen  and  twenty  to  be  exactly  balanced, 
and  that  all  at  that  period  of  life  should  enter  into  the 
marriage  «tate,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  about  one  marriage 
in  one  hundred  inhabitants  could  annually  take  place :— ^ 
nay,  if  all  were  united  at  the  font,  there  could  only  be  one 
in  seventy-four.  But  the  foregoing  supposition  is  merely 
the  echo  of  an  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  FrankUn  in  his 
juvenile  days,  (from  whom,  indeed,  Mr.  Malthus  professes 
to  have  partly  derived  his  notions  on  population,)  that  in 
America  there  is  one  annual  marriage  to  every  fifty  inha^ 
bitants ;  and,  as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
aiguments  on  human  increase  not  to  be  easily  satisfied, 
Mr.  Warden  has  further  improved  this  proportion  into  one 
in  every  thirty.  Now  it  happens  that  in  the  last  American 
cesuus  there  is  a  column  given,  which  expresses  the  number 

*  Bisay,  p.  304.  f  IbiA. 
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of  the  males  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  if 
every  individual  of  these  were  to  marry  at  the  mean  age  of 
seventeen  years,  only  one  marriage  in  eighty-six  inhabitants 
could  possibly  take  pbce*.  Snch  are  the  errors  into  which 
writers  on  popalation  fall  on  this  important  point,  which  it 
cannot  bat  be  acknowledged  are  so  far  from  being  slight 
and  immaterial,  that  diey  are  necessarily  subversive  of  their 
entire  theories  and  calculations.  Other  mistakes,  of  quite 
as  gross  and  obvious  a  nature,  such  as  the  supposed  opem<* 
tion<^the  preventive  check  in  diflferent  times  and  countries, 
the  effects  of  epidemics  upon  registers,  and  on  a  variety  of 
other  subjects,  are  fully  exposed,  but  will  not  be  further 
allnded  to  on  the  present  occasion* 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  negative  part  of  the 
argument,  if  I  may  so  speak,  by  which  the  true  and  bene* 
volent  principle  of  population  is  supported;  a  system 
which  it  will  be  seen  is,  from  first  to  last,  inducted  from  a 
series  of  decisive  facts  which  the  history  of  the  world  uni- 
formly presents,  and  sanctioned  by  the  equally  unanimous 
authority  of  the  greatest  and  the  wisest  men  it  has  ever 
produced.  In  a  day,  however,  when  past  experience  might 
be  but  little  regarded,  and  authority  not  at  all ;  when  an  ap- 
peal to  the  ancient  permanent  sense  of  mankind  would 
often  actnaUy  prejudice  a  cause  in  behalf  of  which  it  might 
be  made,  amongst  the  *'  pert  and  noisy  pretenders  of  the 
day," — ^it  is  happy  for  the  interests  of  human  nature  that 
the  true  principle  of  increase  is  demonstrable  upon  a  basis 
unassailable  by  such.  Ancient  events  may  be  misinterpreted 
or  disputed;  authorities  may  be  neglected  or  despised; 
but  still  the  principle  announced  can  never  be  shaken :— 

•  The  toperior  longevity  in  £ng-      riages  at  abont  the  tame  period  of 
land  may  account  for  the  smaller      life  in  England. 
relattre  proportion  of  ponible  mar. 
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it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  reason  as  of  arithmetic ;  it 
rests  not  upon  arguments^  but  upon  facts. 

To  a  short  synopsis  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  treatise, 
about  to  be  published,  the  reader^s  particular  attention  is, 
therefore,  solicited^  as  substituting  a  system  in  the  plaoe 
of  the  one  dispossessed,  and  establishing  it  by  a  series  of 

ft 

tables  and  calculations  amounting  in  every  instance  to  « 
proof  of  its  truth.  These,  spreading  over  some  hundred 
pages,  cannot  now  be  given,  however  essential  to  the  ar« 
gument :  the  author  can,  therefore,  only  stake  his  veracity 
to  the  reader  for  the  truth  of  the  statements  about  to  be 
alluded  to,  a  pledge  which  he  hopes  speedily  to  redeem ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with  him  whettier  any  thing 
further  than  the  heads  of  the  ensuing  argument  need  to 
have  been  given  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  law  of  population,  by  which  the  increase  of  man* 
kind  has  been  and  still  is,  in  all  cases,  r^ulated,  is  simply 

this :  THE  FECUNDITY  OF  HUMAN  BEINOS  UNDER  SIMILAR 
CIRCUMSTANCES,  VARIES  INVERSELY  AS  THEIR  ><UMB£R8  ON 
A  GIVEN  SPACE. 

Merely  premising  that,  as  mankind  multiply  in  any 
country,  the  thinly-populated  districts  become  more 
crowded  ones,  and  these  again  rise  into  towns  and  cities, 
and  vice  verad  on  any  diminution  in  their  numbers, — I 
proceed  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  gra* 
duated  scale  of  human  increase. 

First,  By  a  comparison  of  the  fecundity  of  marriages  in 
dififerent  countries,  all  of  which,  where  the  necessary  infor- 
mation is  recorded,  class  themselves  in  precise  conformity 
with  this  principle,  and  are  the  more  prolific  the  less  they 
are  peopled.  The  objection  that,  in  the  latter  case,  greater 
plenty  prevails,  and  marriages  are  more  frequent  and  more 
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early,  is  aiiticipated  and  refuted.    The  contrary  is  strictly 
the  fact  ♦. 

2.  By  showing  that  in  the  different  local  divisions  of  one 
and  the  same  conntry^  the  same  law  of  population  prevails ; 
mod  the  varying  fecundity  of  the  marriages  is  determined 
accordingly.  This  section  of  the  argument  is  of  peculiar 
importance^  as  it  not  only  shoTrs  its  operation  by  a  series  of 
more  minute  and  particular  proofs;  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  entirely  obviates  the  objection  which  might  be  raised,  and 
not  unreasonably,  in  reference  to  the  comparative  accuracy 
with  which  different  countries  may  furnish  the  data  on  which 
the  preceding  proof  is  founded,  and  the  various  habits  which 
may  be  supposed  to  affect,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  question 
at  issue.  But  when  the  different  divisions,  and  even  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  country^  furnish  the  demonstration 
that  human  fecundity  is  thus  graduated,  no  such  objection 
cao  possibly  be  urged,  and  the  general  argument  is  invested 
with  that  circumstantiality  of  evidence,  which  invariably 
makes  the  most  powerful  impression.  A  corroboration  of 
the  like  kind,  though  still  more  curious  and  minute,  is  given 
under  the  next  head,  in  which  the  varying  increase  of 
human  beings  is  proved  to  be  regulated  as  before  ex- 
plained,-— 

3.  By  showing  that  the  difference  in  the  fecundity  of 
marriages  in  towns  is,  in  like  manner,  determined  by  the 
number  of  their  inhabitants. 


*  Tlie  appftrent  cocoeption  of 
newly-planted  countries  and  colonies 
whidi  iiad  the  advantage  of  proceed- 
ing from  more  densely-peopled  na- 
tions, and  still  retain  the  benefit  of 
baring  access  to  such  for  their  pro- 
ducts, is  folly  considered.  Cut  sudi 
off,  even  now,  from  the  latter  pri. 
▼ilcge  only,  and  left  to  themselves, 


the  rule  of  nature,  which  distributes 
the  greatest  measure  of  its  bounties 
wherever  there  are  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  human  beings  on  the  same 
space,  would  be  instantly  apparent. 
The  reason  why  it  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  otherwise  in  Ireland,  it  is 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  this  pub* 
lication  to  point  out. 
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It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  theory,  if  true,  is  capable 
of  a  species  of  historical  evidence ;  and  such  is  again  the 
fact.  Not  only,  then,  is  the  principle  proved  to  be  in  actual 
operation  by  these  comparisons  between  the  varying  degrees 
of  fecundity  in  different  countries  and  districts,  but  its  truth 
is  furthermore  confirmed^ — 

4.  By  showing  that  in  the  same  countries  and  districts, 
compared  at  different  periods,  the  fecundity  of  their  mar- 
riages has  diminished  as  their  population  has  augmented ;  and 
this  universally,  wherever  the  facts  necessary  to  form  the 
conclusion  are  on  record.  Lest  it  should  be  once  more  ob- 
jected to  this  striking  demonstration,  that  this  is  attributable 
to  increasing  misery  or  moral  restraint,  I  will  mention  that 
this  supposition  also  is  clearly  refuted. 

The  argument  is,  however,  susceptible  of  another  distinct 
order  of  proofs,  though,  happily  for  mankind,  of  far  rarer 
occurrence  than  the  former  ones.  That  human  beings  mul- 
tiply inversely  as  their  numbers,  is  proved, — 

5.  By  showing  that  on  any  great  and  sudden  diminution 
in  the  inhabitants  of  any  country,  city,  or  district,  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  remainder  has  become  instantly  increased. 
To  this  surprising,  and,  as  it  respects  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, decisive  fact,  I  have  given  the  most  minute  and 
persevering  examination,  and  have  found  it,  as  a  law  of 
nature,  invariable  and  universal.  So  certain  is  it,  that  its 
operation  is  distinctly  visible  on  obsei;|^ing  the  conceptions 
of  particular  periods,  as  constantly  influenced  by  those 
slighter  variations  in  the  deaths  which  occur  in  this  and 
other  countries,  as  well  as  by  those  sweeping  mortalities, 
which  have  been  occasionally  experienced — when,  indeed, 
the  effect  alluded  to  has  been  not  unfrequently  observed  and 
recorded,   though  never   referred  to  that  general  law  of 
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nature,  of  which,  when  viewed  in  any  considerable  number 
of  cases^  it  clearly  forms  a  part  ♦. 


*  This  flurprisiiig  fact  has,  in* 
deed,  been  latterly  remarked,  hut 
ascribed  to  a  cause  which  has  ob- 
scnred,  if  it  has  not  reversed,  the 
deduction  which  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  from  it.  It  has  been 
resolved  Into  an  increased  number 
of  marriages,  which,  it  is  assumed, 
mortality  occasions ;  particularly  by 
Mr.  M^thus,  who  is  very  full  of 
this  idea  throU£^hout.  Prepared  by 
the  theory  a&eady  shortly  pro. 
pounded,  to  maintain  that  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  a  population 
is  not  the  means  of  increasing  the 
plenty  and  prosperity  of  the  re- 
mainder, (whidi  idea,  if  it  be  a  pa- 
radox, is  one  for  which  Providence, 
and  the  history  of  human  beings  is 
accountable,)  and  entertaining  a 
higher  idea  of  human  nature  thjm  to 
suppose  that  in  this,  or  any  other 
country, ''  the  funeral  baked  meats 
do  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage 
table,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
time  of  excessive  mortality  is  that  of 
increasing  matrimony,  I  examined 
this  matter  thoroughly,  and  found, 
as  I  had  expected,  directly  the  con- 
trary to  be  the  fact.  Mr.  Malthus 
alluded,  and  I  observe  still  does,  to 
a  single  table  of  Sussmilch,  how  fair- 
ly  I  shall  show :  I  have  gone  through 
the  whole  of  them,  as  well  as  those 
relating  to  all  other  counties,  to 
whidi  i  have  had  access ;  and  I  con- 
fidently pronounce,  and  shall  assu- 
redly prove,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, a  truth  as  surprising  as  it  is 
important  and  certain ;  wat  a  pe- 
riod of  greater  mortality  is  that  of 
greater  fecundity,  being,  at  the  same 
time,  as  inrariably  one  of  a  dimi- 
nished proportion  of  marriages. 
This  will  be  found  true,  on  examin- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  instances, 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  the  more  diffuse  upon  this 
particular  proof  of  the  principle  of 
population  previously  propounded 
(which,  in  the  work  referr^  to,  oc- 
cupies several  chapters)  from  its  di« 


rect  bearing  on  the  propositions,  re» 
specting  unhappy  Ireland,  my  im- 
mediate subject.  Grantfaig  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  true,  which  it  most  cer- 
tainly is,  that  to  diminish  the  num« 
her  of  human  beings  is  to  increase 
the  fecundity  of  the  remainder ;  and 
in  what  sort  of  an  attitude  do  those 
place  themselves,  who  are  for  inter- 
fering, by  cruel  or  revolting  expe- 
dients, with  the  established  order  of 
nature,  whether  by  clearing  farms 
and  villages,  driving  and  deporting 
the  inhabitants,  or  by  any  method 
whatsoever,  creating,  to  use  the 
heartless  term  of  the  day,  those  va- 
cuums which  an  irreversible  law  of 
Providence  will  assuredly  replenish 
in  spite ^f  all  their  efforts  ?  That 
such  has  ever  been  the  consequence 
has  long  been  apparent ;  the  reason 
is,  I  speak  confidently,  now  anfold-* 
ed;  let  all  such,  then,  pause  in  a 
course  which  has,  perhaps,  hitherto 
been  excused  by  ignorance,  but 
which,  if  persevered  in,  will  be  that 
of  presumptuous  folly  as  well  as  of 
wanton  cruelty. 

Furthermore:  If  this  last  deve« 
loped  principle  be  true,  can  anything 
further  be  required,  I  would  ask  the 
candid  mind,  which  still  retains  its 
confidence  in  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  its  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  GOD,  in  order  to  disprove 
and  demolish  the  theory  of  human 
increase,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
this  work  to  oppose  ?  For  can  it  be 
credited,  for  a  moment,  that  a  di* 
minution  in  the  numbers  of  human 
beings  is,  in  any  case,  a  benefit  to 
the  remainder,  as  is  now  so  confi- 
dently and  unfeelingly  maintained, 
when  it  is  seen  that  the  moment  of 
such  a  diminution,  effected  by  What* 
soever  means,  is  that  when  a  law  of 
nature  is  put  into  operation,  whose 
tendency  is  to  fill  up  the  vacuum 
thus  created,  and  with  beings  des* 
tined  to  be  so  long  helpless  and  bur- 
densome, and  pronounced  by  the 
theory  I  am  opposing,  utterly  value- 

c2 
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The  preceding  theory,  and  the  facts  by  which  it  is  sub- 
stantiated, are  furthermore  corroborated, — 

6.  By  an  appeal  to  the  physiology  of  the  human  race. 
This,  as  expounded  by  the  highest  authorities,  ancient  and 
modern,  fully  reconciles  the  preceding  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  the  facts  adduced,  and  even  demands  their  adop- 
tion. That  want  promotes  reproduction,  and  that  repletion 
retards  it,  I  prove,  in  this  section  of  the  book,  to  be  an 
'  universally  acknowledged  physical  fact ;  and  it  is  one 
which,  without  the  least  violence,  resolves  itself  into  a 
principle  which  regulates  human  fecundity,  not  by  the 
misery,  but  by  the  happiness  of  the  species.  It  maiy  be 
repeated,  that  it  is  where  society,  as  in  its  first  stages,  is 
the  most  scattered,  4hat  there  are  necessarily  the  most 
labour  and  abstinence ;  a  state  so  decidedly  favourable  to 
prolificness  as  to  render  it  the  acknowledged  remedy  for 
cases  of  sterility,  which,  it  will  not  be  denied,  are  the  least 
frequent  in  such  a  condition  of  life.  As  numbers  increase 
plenty  increases,  and  labour  abates,  in  a  yet  greater  pro- 
portion ;  till,  in  a  plenary  state  of  population,  general  ease 
and  luxury  are  diffused.  At  every  advancing  stage  of 
society  the  principle  of  prolificness  still  diminishes ;  and 
Nature,  not  by  a  beautiful  fiction,  but  by  a  constantly- 
operating  law  of  real  benevolence,  makes  the  principle  of 
human  multiplication  the  unfailing  instrument  in  elevating 
the  condition  of  mankind,  and  still  so  regulates  its  operation 
as  to  prevent  its  ever  becoming  otherwise.  Knowing  and 
contemplating  the  extent  of  her  provision,  she  is  thus  mak- 
ing a  perpetual  and  unwearied  effort  to  raise  her  offspring  to 

less  to  society  ?  A  law,  thus  evident-  casion,  would  operate  as  a  principle 
ly  thwarting  all  the  efforts  human  of  vigilant  and  unceasing  malevo- 
beings  might  make  to  relieve  them-  lence,  were  the  views,  too  frequent- 
selves  from  the  evils  which  the  ly  taken  of  population  ,true.  They 
principle  of  {population  is  said  to  oc-  are  otherwise. 
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the  utmost  elevation  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  has 
so  calculated  her  laws  that  they  shall  never  surpass  it. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  further  proved, — 

7.  By  showing,  from  the  registers  of  this  and  other 
countries,  that,  directly  contrary  to  what  has  been  frequently 
put  forth,  in  the  dearer  years  the  marriages  are  the  most 
prolific  in  conceptions,  which  singular  fact  is  demonstrated 
by  a  variety  of  proofs  and  calculations.  The  foregoing 
conclusions,  and  many  others  connected  with  the  argument, 
are  further  confirmed  and  demonstrated, — 

8.  By  an  appeal  to  the  registers  of  the  peerage  of  the 
empire,  a  distinct  class  in  which,  as  it  is  admitted,  the  pre- 
ventive check  does  not  exist.  By  a  minute  examination  of 
these^  not  only  are  many  of  the  preceding  positions  cor« 
Toborated,  but  others,  of  an  equally  curious  nature,  are 
elicited.  It  is  a  first  and  favourite  maxim  with  the  theory 
now  opposed,  that  mankind,  contrary  to  what  1  have  been 
maintaining,  would,  if  unchecked,  ^^  breed  up  to  the  level  of 
their  food."  This  supposition,  the  particular  class  of 
society  I  am  now  referring  to  completely  negatives.  Taking 
the  number  of  creations,  during  any  given  period,  the 
seventeenth  century,  for  example,  and  it  is  seen  how  few 
heirs  male  are  now  remaining,  or  even  descendants.  I  have 
also  taken  the  two  preceding  generations  of  this  body,  and 
recording  every  circumstance  respecting  them,  connected 
with  the  subject  under  consideration,  I  have  shown  that 
the  strong  tendency  of  mankind  in  a  high  state  of  afflaence 
and  ease,  is  not  to  multiplication,  in  the  "  geometric  ratio," 
or  in  any  ratio,  but  to  diminution  and  extinction ;  notwith- 
standing the  facts  show  that  the  preventive  check  did  not 
exist  at  all — ^that  the  period  of  marriage  was,  on  the  average, 
very  early,  and  the  health  of  the  parties  unimpaired,  as  un- 
-equivocally  manifested  by  t|ieir  great  longevity.     A  minute 
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examination  of  the  aatbentic  docunijents,  thus  referred  to, 
has  not  only  confirmed  many  of  the  preceding  statements, 
but  developed  other  very  interesting  and  important  physiolo- 
gical facts,  which  have  hitherto  escaped  general  attention. 
The  preceding  views  of  the  subject  have  been  confirmed,—* 
Lastly,  by  the  analogy  of  nature  in  the  processes  of 
animal  and  vegetable  reproduction,  especially  the  former. 
The  heads  of  this  branch  of  the  argument  are  too  numerous 
to  be  here  recapitulated :  *I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  merely  stating,  that  they  illustrate  and  confirm,  in  the 
minutest  manner,  every  priAciple  of  increase  advanced  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  true  principle  of  population, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  established  ;  the  latter,  as 
I  conceive,  embracing  every  species  of  proof  of  which  the 
subject  is  susceptible.  As  to  the  calculations  by  which  it 
iB  demonstrated,  the  minuteness  and  uniformity  of  their  re- 
sults are  such  as  to  have  occasionally  excited  a  suspicion  of 
their  reality ;  though  the  more  the  operations  of  nature  are 
submitted  to  computations  of  this  kind,  the  more  exact  and 
certain  they  will  appear — that  is,  if  they  are  grounded  upon 
a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  as  she  seems  purposely  to 
conceal  her  laws  when  contemplated  in  individual  cases, 
however  certain  and  exact  their  results  on  the  general 
average  of  her  operations.  This  hint  is  perfectly  necessary 
to  those  who  may  wish  either  to  confirm  or  confute  any  of 
the  preceding  positions  by  personal  examinations.  Dr. 
Dugald  Stewart  has  a  fine  passage  on  this  subject,  to  which 
I  must  refer  the  reader,  and  shall  now  merely  mention  that 
1  have  adduced  several  instances  in  proof  of  the  arithmetic 
of  nature,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  and  amongst  the  rest 
the  following.  Nothing  can  be  less  certain  than  the  propor- 
tion of  the  sexes  in  the  ofispring  of  different  marriages  indi- 
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vidually  cootemf^ated,  bat  notbing  more  unifbrm  than  the 
r^uUs,  though  ipade  up  of  such  a  multitude  of  discordant 
proportions.  The  reason  of  this  law  is  obvious,  and  strictly 
appertaining  to  the  subject :  the  institution  of  marriage  is  the 
only  certain  way  of  multiplying,  or  even  continuing  the  spe- 
cies^ and  hence  their  numbers  are  proportioned  in  a  manner 
which  has  exercised  the  powers  of  the  ablest  mathematicians 
in  this  and  preceding  ages.  But  still  there  is  an  observable 
difference  in  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  in  different  coun- 
iriesy  and  this  difference  again  conforms  to  a  law  of  nature 
hitherto,  as  I  believe,  unobserved,  and  one  of  a  singularly 
exact  and  curious  nature.  Calculating  from  the  nubile 
period  in  both  sexes,  in  the  ofl&pring  of  the  marriages 
contracted  at  a  corresponding  period  of  life,  the  sexes  will 
be  about  equals  but  if  otherwise,  the  number  of  that  parent's 
sex  shall  prevail  who  has  longest  postponed  that  union,  and 
prevail  just  to  that  degree  so  as  to  make  up  for  the  diminu* 
tion  which,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  mortality,  will  take  place 
in  that  interval :  that  is,  where  the  age  of  the  man  exceeds, 
the  number  of  his  male  children  shall  exceed ;  where,  in  the 
rarer  instances,  the  female  shall  be  the  oldest,  the  children 
of  her -sex  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  more  numerous:  this*  it 
will  be  shown,  as  calculated  on  the  entire  number  of  in- 
stances, taken  from  the  peerage,  as  well  as  by  other  proofs, 
is  the  certain  and  exact  result*.  This  law  of  nature  again 
is  no  whimsical  or  unnecessary  regulation,  but  one  which 
guarantees  that  institution,  by  which,  as  already  noticed,  she 
alone  contemplates  to  continue  the  species :  otherwise  the 
habitual  postponement  of  marriage  by  one  sex  would  (as 
Mr.  Malthus  has  somewhat  too  hastily  pronounced,  when 
referring  to  a  passage  in  Aristotle)  consign  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  other  to  necessary  celibacy.     Other  proofs  of 

*  This  law,  also,  it  will  be  proved,  extends  to  the  animal  creation. 
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thesQ  exact  regulations  in  the  laws  of  nature  are  instanced, 
but  >?ill  not  now  be  brought  forwards ;  one  only  shall  be 
added  to  the  foregoing,  in  proof  that  she  is  not  more  exact 
in  .calculating  than  intent  upon  executing  them. 
'  Lord  Bacon»  I  think,  somewhere  observes,  that  in  those 
tribes  of  the  animal  creation,  amongst  which  the  measure  of 
reproduction  is,  in  some  sort,  voluntary,  there  is  a  kind  of 
natural  arithmetic  which  is  observed,  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  nature,  however  often 
you  attempt  it.  What  nature,  in  this  instance,  by  a  myste- 
rious instinct,  dictates  to  the  birds,  she  accomplishes  in 
regard  to  human  beings,  by  laws  which  are  placed  beyond 
their  voluntary  control.  It  is  a  received  principle  amongst 
the  most  eminent  physiologists,  that  the  measure  of  female 
proliAcness  is,  in  all  cases,  determinate,  (at  least,  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  greatest  of  them,  Hunter,)  and  further, 
that  the  earliest  period  of  adolescence  is  not  the  most,  favour- 
able for  its  complete  evolution :  on  the  contrary,  premature 
marriages  were  decried  by  the  ancient  advocates  of  popula- 
tion^ as  having  a  contrary  tendency,  by  endangering  both  the 
life  of  the  mother  and  the  offspring.  But  on  a  point  so 
essential  to  the  system  of  the  day,  and  made,  indeed,  the 
foundation  of  most  of  its  suggestions,  much  attention  has  been 
bestowed ;  it  is,  moreover,  one  of  those  matters  which  may 
be  decided  by  arithmetic,  and  when,  therefore,  the  attempt 
to  do  so  by  mere  reasonings  becomes  ridiculous,  this  ques* 
tion  likewise  is  submitted  to  numerical  demonstration. 
And  from  the  collected  registers  of  the  peerage  already 
referred  to,  and  by  a  different  appeal,  involving  a  far  greater 
number  of  facts,  promiscuously  recorded,  for  a  different 
purpose,  and  as  little  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  incorrectness 
as  the  former,  it  is  found,  that  early  marriages  are  not  con- 
ducive to  a  larger  increase  of  population  than  those  contracted 
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at'  riper  years,  bat  to  the  contmry.  The  annual  prolificness 
is,  in  the  former  case,  less,  and  the  proportion  of  mortality 
in  the  ofepring  is  greater — ^the  opinion  of  antiquity  on  this 
subject  being  thus  6illy  confirmed.  One  thing  disclosed  in 
thfis  exaiuinatibB  is  very  striking, — the  regularity  of  the  laws 
c^nntm^'on  this  point  alsa  Commencing  with  the  ear- 
liest  ages)  and  proceeding  to  the  latest  at  which  marriage 
usually  takes  place-*-(confining  the  observations,  of  course* 
to  the  period  of  natural  prolificness) — the  later  the  age  to 
which  marriages  have  been  postponed,  the  more  rapidly  is 
the  principle  of  prolificness  evolved^  the  annual  fecundity 
r^alarly  augmenting  till  it  rises  to  its  utmost  height,  the 
mortality  of  the  offspring  diminishing  in  an  inverse  ratio : 
so  atixtously  bent  does  Nature  appear  to  accomplish  those 
purposes  which  every  petty  intruder  pronounces  to  be  pre- 
judicial, and  feels  himself  meritoriously  engaged  while  im- 
peding and  frustrating  to  the  utmost  of  his  power*. 

The  calculations  thus  appealed  to,  do  not  exhibit -mere 
"  tendencies,"  subject  to  constant  **  oscillations,''  but  esta- 
blish the  true  theory  of  population  upon  a  series  of  results, 
in  every  case  as  uniformly  and  regularly  graduated,  in  con- 


*  It  is  not  a  part  of  my  design  on 
this  occasion  to  follow  the  system 
announced  to  its  necessary  deduc- 
tions, and  those  which  present  them- 
aelYes  here  are  too  obvious  to  render 
ft  necessary.  Any  {general  attempt 
to  put  off  marriage  beyond  the  pe- 
riod nature  assigns  for  that  con- 
nexion, were  it  successful,  would 
thwart  the  designs  of  Providence,  as 
plainly  indicated  by  all  the  foregoing 
oalcoiations ;  but,  as  has  been  lastly 
intimated,  it  would  defeat  its  own 
purpose.  Without  producing  the  in- 
tended effect,  it  would  wound  the 
morals  of  the  community ;  inflict  ir- 
reparable injury  on  private  happi- 
ness ;  disturb  the  appointed  order 
fmd  succession  of  the  generations,  so 


essential  in  the  social  system  to  hu- 
man interests  and  happiness ;  and, 
in  many  instances,  disrupt  the  most 
important  connexions  altogether, 
and  that  at  a  period  when  their  pre- 
servation is  the  most  important : 
while  the  lower  the  rank  in  society, 
the  heavier  would  fall  the  evils  it 
would  inflict;  and  it  is  confessedly 
the  poor  at  whom  the  theonr  which 
recommends  it  takes  aim.  The  con* 
fusion  and  distress  it  would  inevi- 
tably occasion  in  that  immense  class 
are  inexpressible.  *^  Late  marriages,** 
says  Franklin,  "  make  early  or- 
phans,** orphans  which,  as  the  same 
system  dictates,  should  be  left  des- 
titute  of  all  legal  support.  And  this  is 
political  economy !  O  rare  Daniels  \ 
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formity  with  the  principle  laid  down,  as  though  the  facts 
upon  which  they  are  grounded  had  been  fabricated  for  the 
purpose ;  and  forming  a  species  of  demonstration  which  it  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  construct. 
I  now  regret  that  even  the  present  work  does  not  include  a 
few  of  these  tables,  which  would  have  certainly  been  more 
striking  as  an  argumentum  ad  aculos^  than  verbal  assurances 
can  be,  however  credited. 

A  dissertation  on  the  balance  of  food  and  numbers 
throughout  animated  nature,  is  added  to  this  part  of  the 
work ;  in  answer  to  the  axiom  of  Mr.  Malthus,  asserting 
that  the  latter  have  a  universal  tendency  to  excess  *.  In 
this,  it  is  believed,  some  views  are  taken,  and  facts  brought 
forward,  of  an  interesting  nature,  strongly  confirmatory 
of  the  general  principle  contended  for,  and  demonstrating 
the  minute  and  unerring  calculations  into  which  nature  has 
entered,  in  order  to  secure  a  purpose  so  essential  to  the 
happiness  as  well  as  existence  of  all  sentient  beings:  a 
purpose  which,  it  is  further  proved  by  an  appeal  to  the 
condition  of  such,  is  fully  accomplished.  The  argument^ 
however^  is  not  very  capable  of  abridgment,  and  embraces 
too  many  topics  to  be  gone  into  at  present. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  Book  of  the  treatise  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  the  necessary  deductions  from  the 
principle  developed  and  established  in  the  preceding  ones, 
and  which,  as  the  practical  application  of  the  whole,  is  not 
the  least  important  part  of  the  work.  But  I  must  forbear 
entering  upon  these  likewise,  as  they  would  necessarily  carry 
me  into  explanations  of  considerable  length :  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  principle  of  population  for  which  I  contend, 
reconciles  the  affections,  duties,  and  interests  of  human 

•  Malthu*.    Essay  on  Population,  p.  2. 
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beiDgs,  whetber  cdlectively  or  individually  considered ;  and 
identifies  the  whole  with  the  dictates  of  nature  and  the  laws 
of  God. 

Sudi,  then»  is  a  sketch  of  the  principle  of  population 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  public,  together  with  the  nu- 
merous proofs  and  tables  from  which  it  is  inducted*  These, 
without  being  mere  selections  of  particular  cases — ^without 
being  garbled  or  strained  for  the  purpose,  but  taken  fairly, 
promiscuously,  and  indeed,  universally,  from  all  the  records 
of  human  existence  accessible  to  the  public,  fully  establish 
the  results,  which  farm  themselves  into  the  theory  now  de- 
veloped ;  ihe  necessary  connexion  of  the  several  parts  of 
which,  and  the  obvious  harmony  of  the  whole,  afford  a 
distinct  and  pleasing  proof  that  it  is  the  system  of  nature 
and  of  truth.  The  moral  arguments  in  its  favour  ought, 
however^  with  human  beings  to  be  the  most  irresistible ; 
but  with  those  who  too  much  disregard  such,  the  physical 
proofs  on  which  it  is  founded  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  regarded 
as  conclusive.  The  contrary  theory,  indeed,  professes  to 
ground  its  demonstrations  on  the  exact  sciences  ;  but  most 
Callaciously :  for  the  geometric  ratio  of  increase,  for  which 
it  contends,  is  a  mere  abstract  idea,  and  never  had,  nor  ever 
will  have,  an  existence  in  any  of  the  productions  of  nature ; 
while  that  for  which  I  contend  conforms  to  laws  which  are 
in  visible  and  perpetual  operation.  Without  affecting  a 
species  of  demonstration  inapplicable  to  the  subject, — the 
principle  of  the  increase  of  human  beings  admits  of  a  most 
striking  mathematical  illustration :  compared  with  the  pro- 
vision  made  for  them,  it  conforms  to  the  law  of  the  hyper- 
hoisL  in  approaching  its  asymptote ;  it  will  still  approach, 
without  reaching,  much  less  surpassing  that  line,  or,  to  use 
the  current  phrase,  *'  level  of  food,"  which  nature  has  pre- 
scribed and  provided.      It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the 
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progression  of  population,  in  certain  cases  where  it  has  been 
apparently  the  most  unrestrained,  has,  when  geometrically 
delineated,  assumed  precisely  that  form* 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  two  systems  now  before  the 
public  cannot  exist  as  separate  truths  ;  and  equally  so,  that 
no  middle  theory  can  be  formed  of  parts  of  both,  now  so 
much  the  practice.  They  are,  in  all  respects, ''  cofitrarieties, 
at  war,^'  and  agree  in  no  single  point  as  it  respects  either 
principle,  or  consequences,  present  or  future.  The  one 
maintains  that  the  law  of  human  increase,  if  not  checked 
by  a  constant  and  unnatural  restraint,  would,  notwithstand- 
ing "the  universal  prevalence  of  every  known  virtue  in 
the  greatest  conceivable  degree,  plunge  society  into  the 
most  wretched  and  desperate  state  of  want  *'*  and  misery  ; 
the  other  demonstrates  that,  in  connexion  with  the  virtues 
which  it  calls  into  existence  and  perpetuates,  it  is  so  regu- 
lated as  to  elevate  human  beings  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
prosperity.  Equally  opposite  are  they  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  respectively  maintain  the  varying  principle  of 
human  fecundity  to  be  governed :  the  former  asserting  that 
it  is  by  the  perpetual  operation  of  want  and  misery  that  the 
numbers  of  mankind  are  **  kept  down  to  the  level  of  food  >*' 
the  latter,  that  increasing  plenty  is  the  regulator.  That 
their  effects,  therefore,  on  the  feelings,  the  principles,  and 
the  policy  of  mankind  are  directly  adverse,  not  sophistry 
itself  can  dispute,  nor  will  it,  indeed,  attempt  to  do  so.  The 
one  teaches  human  beings  to  regard  each  other  as  rivals  for 
an  insufficient  share  in  the  bounties  of  Providence  ;  the 
other  as  copartners  in  an  abundance,  which  overflows  as  they 
multiply,  and  by  means  of  that  multiplication.  That,  cal- 
culating on  a  principle  of  cruel  selfishness,  pronounces  man- 
kind to  be  redundant  by  thousands,  and  consequently  as 

*  Malthu9.    Essay,  &c.  p.  493. 
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woith  less  than  nothing  ;—-thi8;  sees  in  their  growing  num- 
bers not  the  signs  only,  (these  all  confess,)  nor  yet  the  instru- 
ments, but,  as  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind  have  ever 
seen,  the  very  elements  of  all  prosperity.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things;  therefore,  that  either  of  these  views  can  be 
otherwise  than  strongly  influential  on  the  mutual  feelings 
and  condnct  of  mankind ;  hence  in  their  practical  conse- 
quences they  are,  if  possible,  still  more  opposed  than  in 
principlie. 

A  law  snch  as  the  one  now  propounded,  which  should 
multiply  human  beings  rapidly  where  such  increase  is  ne- 
cessary and  advantageous,  keeping  up  their  numbers  so  as 
to  create  and  preserve  in  constant  exercise  that  necessity 
to  which  all  natural  and  intellectual  superiority  is  to  be 
traced  ;  and  still  so  moderated  as  to  limit  their  multiplica- 
tion by  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  the  full  measure  of 
their  happiness ;  effecting,  therefore,  all  the  good,  without 
perpetrating  any  of  the  evils  of  the  contrary  system,  none 
can  deny  would  be  a  desirable  regulation  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  Its  very  desirableness,  then,  I  contend,  is  no 
mean  argument  in  favour  of  its  truth  :  strange  indeed  would 
it  be  were  there  a  principle  in  creation  in  which  human 
beings  conld  suggest  a  plain  improvement.  We  are,  there- 
fore, strongly  warranted  in  expecting  the  existence  of  such 
a  law.  Some  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  moral  philosophy, 
in  modem  times,  have  been  those  which  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  and  exemplified  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
especially  in  the  structure  and  functions  of  animated  ex- 
istences, by  showing  that  similar  purposes  have  been 
effectuated  by  corresponding  contrivances  in  what  are 
called  mechanical  inventions*.  Now,  in  many  of  our 
complicated  machines,  particularly  in  the  national  one,  for 

«  See  Paten's  Natural  Theology,  paesim. 
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such,  perhaps,  the  steam-engine  may  be  denominated,  there 
is  that  T?hich,  though  moved  by  the  same  impetus,  so  acts 

as  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  velocity  and  equalize  the 

• 

movements  of  the  whole :  the  significant  name  of  this  is 
'•  the  governor,"  The  law  of  population  for  which  I  con- 
tend is  simply  this  principle,  or,  if  you  please,  contrivance, 
transferred,  for  a  similar  bat  infinitely  more  important  pur-> 
pose,  to  the  social  machine— where  reason  would  feel  it 
difficult  to  believe  it  could  be  wanting,  and  where  expe- 
rience has  happily  proved,  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world,  that  it  actually  exists. 

The  desirableness  of  such  a  principle,  however,  I  have 
never  heard  disputed — ^its  existence,  at  least,  when  the 
proofs  were  not  advanced,  constantly ;  and  simply  because 
it  did  not  seem  easy  to  render  a  philosophical  reason  for 
that  which  is  undoubtedly  a  physical  fact.  This  is  men- 
tioned to  guard  the  reader  against  a  similar  delusion. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  should  this  law  be  otherwise  than 
obscure  in  the  mode  of  its  operation,  when  everything 
connected  with  the  subject  is  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
mystery  ?  No  great  stickler  for  miracles,  Rousseau,  has 
observed  that,  "  in  the  generation  of  animated  and  organ- 
ized bodies,  the  human  mind  is  lost  as  in  an  abyss.*'  Re- 
production, through  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  animal 
and  even  vegetable  existence,  is,  in  all  its  forms,  and  in 
every  single  instance,  a  miracle  to  which  nothing  but  the 
continuous  evidence  of  our  senses  could  reconcile  our 
belief:  one,  indeed,  which  learning  and  imagination  and 
experience  have  long  attempted  to  penetrate  and  expound, 
but  which,  after  all  their  labours,  the  most  recondite  pro- 
fessor understands  as  imperfectly  as  the  untutored  peasant : 
a  subject  which,  the  more  it  is  considered  .in  itself,  or  in 
relation  to  its  infinitely  numerous  dependencies  and  rami- 
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ficattons,  the  less  comprehensible  it  becomes*     Bat  of  all 
the  phenomena  it  involves,  the  principle  for  which  I  con- 
tend is;  perhaps,  the  least  obscure.     It  is  the  system  which 
I  am  opposing,  indeed,  clear  as  it  stands  from  all  preten- 
sion to  original  discovery,  and  totally  unembarrassed  by 
any  physical  facts^  or  abstruse  calculations^  which  implies, 
if  duly  considered,  far  the  greater  miracle ;  a  miracle  of 
malignity  in  the  book  of  Nature  and  of  Providence.     It 
implies  a  solitary  error  in  the  computations  of  nature,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  its  great  Author,  of  the  most 
important    kind,  to  rectify  which  it  represents  Him   as 
delivering  His  animated  works,  and  especially  man,  to  the 
regulation  of  the  Manichean   principle,  for  which   it  so 
strenuously  contends,  ridiculing  the  idea  of  His  interference 
in  their  behalf*,  when  it  is  hardly  consistent  with  a  belief 
in  His  existence  to  suppose*  that  He  would  not  interfere. 
The  true  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  subscribes  to 
the  ancient  axiom,  natura  non  abundat,  nee  deficit:  or, 
to  express  the  same  truth  in  more  sacred,  as  well  as  more 
intelligible  terms,  that  '*  God  hath  ordered  all  things  in 
number,  in  measure,  and  in  weight.'^     In  a  word,  it  re- 
cognises the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  assert- 
ing his  care  of  his  creatures,  either  in  his  immediate  and 
constantly-presiding    presence   and   providence,  or  what, 
perhaps,  not  less  highly  exalts  our  ideas  of  his  infinite 
perfections — ^in  that  unerring  prescience  which,  joined  to 
his  power  and  goodness,  has  anticipated  from  everlasting 
all  the  contingencies  of  our  existence,  and  by  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  secondary  causes,  which  runs  through  all 
time  and  connects  itself  with  eternity,  has  adequately  pro- 
vided for  them  :  grasping,  as  the  prince  of  poets  represents 

«  Haltlins,  Essay  aa  Papulation,  pp.  272,  273' 
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the  universal  Father,  in '  his  Almighty  hand  thdt^goMftn 
chain,  bright  with  benevolence  and  mercy,  by  which  He 
sustains,  from  the  heights  of  eternity,  His  trhiv^aT  tfflC- 
spring.     It  is  thus  it  **  betakes  itself  to  miracles*/'  * 

But  if  we  must  abstain  from  these  sacred  Appeals* to 
providence  and  to  God,  and  refer  simply  to*  what'somfe 
would  call  natural  causes,  (though  the  greatest  philosopher 
the  world  has  ever  yet  beheld,  and  in  his  greatest  \vork,  has 
pronounced  the  term,  when  strictly  applied,  unintelligible,) 
still  I  maintain  that  the  real  principle  of  populatibn,  regu- 
lated as  I  have  explained,  is  strictly  analogous  to,  and,  in- 
deed, a  part  of  a  law  which  appears  to  pervade  and  goverti 
the  universe.  Whether  we  contemplate  nature  in  those  orbs 
which  are  perpetually  iterating  their  ancient  courses  around 
us,  or  in  those  mighty  conformations  or  minuter  particles  in 
which  matter  is  presented  to  our  closer  examination ;  or 
pursue  our  inquiries  into  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, we  find  all  its  several  parts  strictly  relative,  and  re- 
ciprocally dependent  upon,  and  influencing  each  other, 
forming,  therefore,  a  connected  whole ;  involving  a  series 
of  calculations  and  proportions,  as  exact  as  they  are  immense, 
of  which  magnitude,  motion,  nuniber,  space,  and  time  itself, 
are  essential  ingredients :  thus  connecting  creation,  from  its 
ubiquital  centre  to  its  boundless  circumference,  in  one  un- 
broken and  everlasting  chain,  and  preserving,  in  all  its  vast 
and  complicated  movements,  the  eternal  equipoise  of  the 
universe.  Of  this  law  the  sublime  discoveries  of  Newton 
form  but  a  part,  and  to  this  it  is  humbly  conceived  the  prin- 
ciple which  governs  the  number  of  human  beings  may  be 
as  plainly  referred.  I  mean  what,  perhaps,  may  be,  for 
the  present,  expressed  by  the  term— the  Law  of  Relation, 

*  Malthiu,  Etwy  on  Population,  pp.  272, 273. 
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Hie  more  natuie  is  contemplated  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
clearer,  it  b  conceived,  will  her  operations  appear,  till  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  nothing  isolated  or  independent  in 
the  universe  but  its  eternal  Author ;  and  least  of  all  man. 
Seeing,  then,  how  exactly  he  is  adapted  to  the  station  he 
holds,  and  the  condition  in  which  he  is  placed  in  nature, 
it  would  be  monstrous,  indeed,  to  suppose  that,  last  of  all, 
his  numbers  should  be  disproportionate  to  the  space  he  is 
appointed  to  occupy  and  the  sustentation  provided  for  hun» 
But  in  pursuing  the  thoughts  that  thus  suggest  themselves 
on  the  subject,  I  am  wandering  far  from  the  purpose  of  the 
present  publication,  to  which  I  shall  now  return. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  on  submitting  the 
law  of  population,  as  explained  in  these  pages,  to  the 
test  of  past  history  in  different  nations  of  the  world,  or 
applying  it  to  their  present  condition,  its  truth  appeared 
abundantly  confirmed.  There  remained  one  country,  how* 
ever,  and  that,  unhappily,  a  portion  of  the  British  Em-* 
pire,  which*  before  examination,  I  had  concluded  would 
constitute  an  exception,  though  such  an  exception  as 
would  confirm,  rather  than  confront,  the  general  rule; 
I  mean  Ireland.  That  country,  deprived  as  it  long  had 
been  of  its  capital,  and  degraded  and  impoverished  by 
absenteeship  and  emigration,  was  plainly  placed  in  an  un* 
natural  state ;  and  would,  according  to  the  preceding  view 
of  the  subject,  continue  rapidly  to  increase,  without  that 
increase  being  accompanied,  as  in  other  cases,  by  corre* 
sponding  advantages.  But,  on  examination,  I  found  that 
even  Ireland  still  conformed  to  the  general  law,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  countries,  though,  perhaps, 
not  to  an  equal  degree )  that  those  districts  which  were  the 
least  peopled  were  the  most  prolific;  and  that  the  most 
densely-inhabited  parts,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
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sterility  of  their  soil,  were  invariably  the  most  prosperoas. 
The  historical  part  of  the  inquiry  was  likewise  equally 
conclusive,  and  added  another  proof  to  the  uniform  body 
x>f  evidence  previously  collected  on  the  same  subject.    Tha 
most  exact    analogy  was,   therefore,  established*-raikho« 
jfizing  me  to  apply  the  whole  theory  of  population,  thai 
confirmed  in  all  its  essential  particulare,  to  Irdand.    But 
the  statistics  even  of  that  country  alone,  establishing  the 
true  and  immutable  law  of  increase,  afford  abundant  proof 
that  the  expedients  meditated  in  regard  to  its  inhabitants 
are  as  opposed  to  the  principles  of  nature,  as  they  are  to 
those  of  patriotism  and  sound  policy ;  and  that,  as  certainly 
as  they  are  attempted,  they  will  be  frustrated*     It,  perhaps, 
may  be  thought  to  minister  to  the  ends  of  individual  selfish* 
ness  to  *^  clear  estates,"  *'  tax**  or  demolish  "  cottages,** 
**  drive"  hamlets,  and  expose  helpless  multitudes  to  direct 
starvation,  though  this,  if  duly  considered,  is  extremely 
doubtful :  but  let  not  the  actors  in  such  disgraceful  soened 
any  longer  claim  the  merit  of  patriotism  for  their  deeds ;  at 
least  let  the  nation  forbear  to  act  upon  the  exterminating 
hypothesis,  that  getting  rid  of  a  thousand  labourers  here 
and  there  would  be  **  a  gain  certainly  ;*'  or  contemplate  the 
deportation  of  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants, upon  the  principle  of  making  vacuums,  to  use 
the  absurd  phrase  of  the  day.     Those  vacuums  nature 
abhors,  and  will  take  good  heed  hastily  to  replenish*    Th^ 
fact  has  been  long  noticed ;  the  cause,  it  is  believed,  is  now 
developed— and  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  common  sup- 
position of  their  occasioning  an  increased  number  of  mar- 
riages*   Those  who  may  be  inclined  to  dispute  this  point, 
are  forewarned  that  they  will  have  to  maintain  their  argu- 
ment against  a  few  of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic.     Nor  is 
it  less  important,  or  less  obviously  true,  on  examination,' 
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that  to  diminish  the  number  of  people  would  be  to  deteriorate 
the  condition  of  the  remainder.  As  a  false  and  contrary 
principle  of  population,  however^  19  being  acted  upon»  in- 
flictbg  great  individual  misery  wherever  it  obtains ;  and  as 
it  seeips  to  be  in  immediate  contemplation  to  carry  it  into 
effect  to  a  still  larger  extent,— I  have  been  induced  to  put 
finth  the  following  pages  somewhat  prematurely,  and,  per- 
haps in  reference  to  the  general  argument  I  have  under- 
iaken,  which  is  of  a  more  important  character,  and  will 
occupy  a  much  larger  work,  somewhat  injudiciously: 
&r  although  Ireland  itself  fully  proves  the  principle 
fi>r  which  I  contend,  yet  as  it  furnishes  the  fewest 
statistical  facts  by  which  to  substantiate  it,  of  any 
country  to  which  I  have  appealed,  it  certainly  forms  the 
least  striking  part  of  that  series  of  demonstrations  which 
will  be  /shortly  submitted  to  the  public.  If,  however,  the 
principle  unfolded  be  true,  no  personal  considerations 
could  have  justified  me  in  withholding  it  from  the  public 
at  the  present  crisis,  so  momentous  in  reference  to  it.  I 
have  acted  upon  that  consideration ;  and  in  now  reviewing 
what  I  have  produced,  I  fear  much  has  been  omitted  very 
pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  still  more  retained  that  is, 
perhaps,  superfluous  to  it.  If  the  latter  comprise  any- 
thing that  can  be  construed  personally,  I  shall  still  more 
deeply  regret  the  haste  and  inadvertency  with  which  I  have 
written.  Not  so,  however,  as  it  regards  any  arguments  or 
expressions,  however  strong,  aimed  against  the  system  I 
have  opposed  throughout ;  that  would  be  to  affect  a  can- 
dour very  inconsistent  with  sincerity  and  truth,  and  one 
which,  as  applied  to  the  subject,  would  be  a  very  dubious 
virtue.  Feeling,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and  theinterests  of  mankind,  and  is,  from 
first  to  last,  as  cruel  as  it  is  fallacious,  I  have  expressed 
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myself  in  corresponding  language  ;  and  in  so  doing,  if  any 
justification  seem  necessary,  I  will  present  it  in  the  words  of 
Bacon.  ♦•  Sharp  and  bitter  writing,"  says  he,  **  is  not 
hastily  to  be  condemned  ; — for  men  cannot  contend  coldly, 
and  without  affection,  about  things  which  they  hold  dear 
and  precious.*" 

Having  now,  as  I  intended,  developed  the  true  principle 
of  population,  and  the  nature  of  the  proofs  by  which  it  is 
supported,  it  is  due  to  the  theory  to  state  some  of  the 
diflBiculties  it  will,  doubtless,  have  to  encounter,  which  may 
cause  it  to  be  disputed  or  neglected  for  a  time,  but  which  I 
feel  confident  (founded  as  it  is  upon  indisputable  facts) 
will  only  postpone,  without  being  able  to  prevent,  its  ulti- 
mate prevalence. 

And,  first ;  the  contrary  system  which  it  has  to  displace 
before  it  can  obtain  attention,  forbidding  as  it  seems  to  be, 
has  many  points  of  attraction  to  those  who  espouse  it,  and 
has  undoubtedly  spread  very  widely,  and  taken  deep  root. 
The  modem  and  fallacious  principle  of  population  appeals 
to  the  strongest,  though  certainly  not  the  most  amiable 
passions  of  the  human  heart;  it  consults  the  fears  and 
soothes  the  selfishness  of  those  to  whom  it  addresses  itself; 
it  graduates  the  virtues  and  charities  of  social  life,  and  even 
changes  their  nature,  as  expediency  or  interest  dictates :  it 
absolves,  in  great  measure,  wealth  and  power  from  their 
deep  and  anxious  responsibilities ;  excusing  the  sloth  and 
negligence,  if  not  even  sanctioning  the  misrule  of  those 
whose  elevated  duty  it  is  to  mitigate  or  remove  human 
miseries,  by  attributing  those  miseries  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  God  *.  Moreover,  it  is  so  propounded  as  to  avail  itself 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  those  of  the 

*  Malthus,  ISsmy  on  Population,  p.  367» 
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beart.  It  is  annoanced  as  an  abstract  truths  with  which» 
one  of  the  greatest  of  mankind  says,  *'  the  mind  of  man»  to 
the  extreme  prejudice  of  knowledge,  so  mach  delighteth  ;^ 
in  *'  barren  generalities,"  which,  as  an  authority  hardly  less 
than  Bacon,  warns  us,  *'  ought  never  to  be  trusted'*'." 
While  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  announced, — geometry 
and  arithmetic,  to  the  use  of  which  mankind  have  been 
accustomed  to  associate  ideas  of  certainty  and  precision,—* 
together  with  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  asserted  and 
repeated,  have  contributed  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  to  in- 
duce the  mind,  without  the  fatigue  of  examination,  to  sur- 
lender  itself  to  a  settled  conviction  of  its  truth.  These  and 
many  other  reasons  have  concurred  to  spread  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  always  more  or  less  acceptable  to  a  portion 
of  mankind.  At  present,  therefore,  it  is  received  and  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  settled  axiom.  Modem  philoso* 
phers  embrace  it  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  title  to  their 
very  name  ;  periodical  writers  almost  unanimously  espouse 
it,  and  unceasingly  spread  its  dogmas  through  every  part 
of  the  earth  ;  legislators  seem  on  the  very  point  of  reducing 
the  system  into  practice ;  and  even  many  of  the  expounders 
of  our  religion,  though  they  cannot  pollute  the  well-head 
of  revelation  with  its  principle,  yet  are  busily  engaged  in 
tinging  the  stream  with  its  pernicious  admixture.  That 
the  notion  once  imbibed  should  be  tenaciously  retained  is 
natural.  Philosophy,  as  it  is  well  known,  has  not  merely 
its  fashions,  which,  like  those  of  manners,  are  deemed  in- 
dispensable, however  absurd,  but  it  has  its  prejudices,  which 
the  history  of  every  age  can  testify  are,  at  least,  as  strong 
as  those  of  ignorance.     That  it  has  its  pride  was  never 


*  Hooker.    Even.  Roosseau  saw     errors*'  into  which  mankind  hari 
that  '^  general  and   abstract  ideas     fallen. 
tiaye  be^  the  soivroe  of  the  greittest 
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doubted ;  and  a  change  of  opinion,  especially  on  so  plain  a 
point,  would  be  deemed  a  subscription  to  its  own  degrada- 
tion. The  stronger,  therefore,  the  reasons  which  are  ad- 
-Vanced  against  it,  the  more  determined  will  be  their  adher- 
ence to  it  Some  of  this  class,  indeed,  have  been  heard  to 
declare  that  they  would  as  soon  resign  their  belief  in  the 
first  propositions  of  Euclid,  as  in  those  of  Malthus ;  assert^ 
ing,  as  one  of  them  has  done  publicly^  that  the  system  is  at 
least  as  certain  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis. 
But  the  most  powerful  support  this  doctrine  receives  is 
from  the  modern  system  of  political  economy,  of  which  it  is 
an  acknowledged  basis.  On  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation,  having  made  as  free  with  that 
system  as  it  does  with  all  others.  I  mean  not,  by  this 
modem  ^*  science,"  that  true  national  policy,  which  has  long 
pursued  the  real  interests  of  the  country  under  the  guidance 
of  common  sense^  experience,  and  humanity,  and  whose 
course  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  Providence. 
Seeing  that  nature  has  equally  bestowed  upon  all  nations 
the  necessaries  of  existence,  and  unequally  distributed  het 
superfluities  and  luxuries,  it  shapes  its  course  accordingly. 
In  the  first  place,  afibrding  due  encouragement  to  internal 
industry,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  labour  and  the  lives  of 
the  people,  it  places  its  foreign  intercourse  upon  its  natural 
and  permanent  footing,  and  enters  into  a  system  of  liberal 
interchange  with  the  surrounding  nations,  not  with  the  fears 
of  the  miser,  or  the  feelings  of  the  gambler,  but  with  a  view 
to  the  mutual  and  perpetual  advantages  of  each.  Never 
trampling  on  those  interests  which  may  stand  in  its  path, 
till  they  can  be  safely  and  advantageously  transplanted,  it 
pursues  that  steady  course  which  has  conducted  this  coun- 
try from  its  once  degraded  condition  to  that  high  and  palmy 
state  of  prosperity  which  it  has  long  enjoyed.     Though  at- 
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tendiog  to  die  interests  of  the  community^  it  has  never  yet 
recognised  Phitus  as  the  one  divinity,  nor  Political  Economy 
^88  the  sole  prophetess  of  the  nation ;  nor  filled  the  temple 
•of  legislation  with  '*  the  tables  of  the  money-changers ;"  nor 
jnade  mere  jobbers  and  specnlators  its  oracles*  It  has 
carefblly  attended  to  commerce  without  having  been  dic- 
tated to  by  it ;  knowmg  that  there  are  other  **  things  than 
are  di^amtof  in  its  philosophy/'  namely,  the  health,  happi« 
ness,  morals,  and  well-being  of  the  mass  of  the  community, 
-without  securing  which,  even  riches  would  make  to  them- 
«elves  wings  and  fly  away.  Its  maxims  have  tended  to 
liarmonize  the  various  interests  of  the  community,  and  to 
secure  their  advantages  severally,  not  by  sacrificing  them  to 
each  other,  but  by  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  whole. 
These  are  the  principles  which  have  conducted  this  nation 
by  a  gradual,  and  slow,  indeed,  but  solid  advancement,  to 
its  present  state,  and  seem  to  have  in  them  the  elements  of 
perpetuity.  Nor  has  the  period  through  which  they  have 
prevailed  been  that  of  mercenary  improvement  merely — ^it 
has  been  one  of  high  intellectual  advancement ;  it  has  been 
illustrated  by  genius,  and  ennobled  by  valour,  **  beyond  all 
Greek,  beyond  all  Roman  feme."  Such,  then,  is  not  thfe 
policy  I  allude  to  in  my  remarks  on  political  economy. 
But  it  is  that  system  which  has  lately  sprung  up  amongst 
as;  a  thing  made  up  of  "shreds  and  patches;"  partly  of 
truisms,  partly  of  palpable  blunders,  but  principally  of  a 
atring  of  unconnected  paradoxes,  which  may  be  either,  and 
which  is  self-elevated  into  the  rank  of  a  '*  science,"  in  which, 
such  is  the  temptation,  every  one  is  at  once  a  professor, 
and,  under  a  sort  of  immediate  afflatus,  utters  oracles.  It 
is  to  these  fancied  revelations,  and  not  to  those  plain  and 
universally-acknowledged  principles  that  may  be  still  re- 
tained^ that  I  allude,  and  which  I  have  identified  wKh  the 
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modem  system  *4  Though  all  of  tbenl  .agree  ikai  the  short 
ttid  direct  path  of  human  inteFesthas,  from  the  creatMi 
doimwaxd.  never  been  discovered,  much  less  liddden^  till 
their  days^-^dtill  no  two  of  thetn  concur  as  to  its  exact  direo^ 
tion  :  on  one  point,  however;  they  are  unsiiimofis,  naibd]% 
in  asserting  the  doctrine  now  Opposed*  the  superfecnmtity 
of  the  hnman  mee^  and,  consequently,- the  ^ntcessit^*  erf 
checking  their  increase.  -  It  is  in  their  capacity  as  ztefats 
for  this  notion  that  it  becomes  neccessary,  in  nry  j^vesent 
argument,  to  allude  to  them^  or  mther  their  opinions,  and 
to  contrast  their  views  upon  population  with  the  ancient  and 
autitentic  principle*  It  was  the  object  of  that  true  >uati6nii 
economy  which  they  despise  and  would  fiun  disptbce,  to 
jatse  the  value  and  multiply  the  numbers,  of  our  coiintt3^ 
men«--4!0  spread  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  happiness 
amongst  the  utmost  possible  number, — objects  of  ideotica), 
instead  of  incompatible  pursuit,  their  notions  to  the  con« 
trary  notwithstanding.  But  it  is  the  purpose  of  th6  new 
school  to-  regard  and  treat  men  as  mere  animated  xoBy 
chines^  and,  indeed,  to: supplant  them  by  inanimatid  ones, 
were  it  possible ;  to  pronounce  them  as  worthless,  or  others 
wise,  just  as  it  may  please  the  great  capitalists  (wWcol  ft 
is  enabling- to  absorby  as  last  as  possible,  the  middle  ranks 
of  soeiety)  to  determine  regarding  them,  instructing  suck 
meanwhile,  that  they  are  under  no  imaginable  obligatiott, 
but  what  selfishness  dictates,  to  prefer  the  labour  of  those 
by  whom  themselvea  have  been  raised  and  are  supported ; 


*  The  pretensions  of  modem  po- 
litical economy  as  a  '^  Science,**  may 
be  well  explained  in  the  language  of 
Blumenbach,  applied  to  another  mo- 
dem scieneeof  a  very  similar  cha- 
racter. When  that  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor was  asked  what  was  his  opi- 
nion on  Cnuuolog^,  he  thus  ei^- 


pressed  himself :— ^  tot  btfl  llOCla 

tofltf  toatir  tst  «nb  btel  toas  itftt; 
Alier  bas  bNi0  toa|r  i«t  tot  ttoit 
ntM,  unb  bas  teas  luu  tot,  tot  nCcIt 

biaflr.  (There  is  much  in  it  that  is 
true,  and  much  that  is  new ;  but 
that  which  is  true  is  not  new,  and 
that  which  is  new  is  not  trae.) 
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aod'thAt  msBdtk  oi^ht  not  to  be  called  upon  to  relieve  that 
stamag  poveityf  *  by  i^hose  former  exertmis  it  was  created* 
Nay^  io  fit?  baa  the  mercenary  doctrme  of  this  school  ad* 
tttBited,  aa  to  prononnce  that  the  Yirtues  themseWes  are 
.niaikeiable  oommodities  *•  The  perfection  of  this  system, 
theiolbr^^  is  the  abjection  of  the  species*  But  the  question 
^th  wfateh  I  have  mainly  to  do  is  not  one  that  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  capital,  the  golden  image  now  set  up,  the  omnipo- 
tent lOf  the  present  system  ;  it  lies  between  the  Creator  and 
hb  creatures,  and  is  simply  this,  whether  his  providence  is, 
mmd  will 'Continue,  equal  to  the  supply  of  their  wants.  This 
iathe  precise  question;  meantime,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  the  economists  can  reconcile  the  conclusion,  at  which 
they  seem'  unanimously  to  arrive,  with  some  of  their  own 
notions.  They  have  written  largely  on  the  subject  of 
Capital,  and  on  its  definition ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  forget 
that  whatever  it  may  be  called,  or  however  defined,  it  is  that 
and  that  only  which  gives  its  postossor  a  command  of  the 
piodiict  of  human  labour;  consequently,  human  beings 
constitute  the  wealth, — ^the  capital  of  the  world:  it  is 
they  only  who  (create  it;  and  they  alone  who  give  it  its  value 
when  created*  They  have  said  much,  too,  about  the  market 
of  labour,  as  it  is  called,  and  yet  seem  not  to  know,  or  at  all 
evi»its  frequently  to  forget,  that  mankind  are  reciprocally 
producers  and  consmnera,  and  that,  under  proper  regula- 
tioBB,  they  are  necessary  to  each  other  whatever  be  their 
numbers ;  that  mutual  wants  are  so  balanced  and  connected 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  social  system,  of  which  necessity  is 
Ihe  main-spring,  as  to  produce  that  perpetual  motion  which 
nothing  but  the  *^  feathers"  of  these  philosophers  can  disturb 
or  destroy.    This  mutual  dependence  of  man  upon  his  fellow 

•  IfslUuis,  £Hay  on  Fop.,  p.  04. 
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man,  whatever  be  the  attempts  to  weaken  It,  and  howev^ 
successful  they  may  be  for  a  time,  will  certainly  be  found  as 
strong  in  the  last  as  it  was  in  the  first  stages  of  human 
Existence,  nay  far  stronger,  for  reasons  which  are  elsewhere 
pointed  out  As  the  body  politic  enlarges,  all  its  members 
partake  of  the  general  growth ;  when,  therefore,  it  has 
attained  to  its  gigantic  stature,  still  less  than  when  it  was  in 
its  infant  state,  can  the  hand  say  to  the  foot,  **  I  have  no 
need  of  thee."  But  the  idea  that  mankind  should  outgrow 
4heir  dependence  upon  each  other,  whimsical  as  it  seems,  is 
far  more  tolerable  than  that  they  should  become  too  nume- 
rous for  the  provision  of  their  common  parent.  Yet  this 
last  is  the  notion  that  political  economy,  and  the  modern 
principle  of  population,  share  in  common,  founding  upon  it 
a  system  of  policy  as  adverse  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  human  race  as  it  is  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity. 

Such  are  the  numerous  and  powerful  obstacles  which 
will,  for  a  time,  successfully  oppose  the  progress  of  the  true 
principle  of  population,  to  i^hich  must  be  added  others  inters 
posed  by  the  manner  in  which  I  have  discussed  the  subject, 
and  more  especially  the  deductions  I  have  drawn  from  it; 
to  the  latter,  as  voluntairily  encountered  ^  a  few  words  are 
due.  Seeing,  on  a  review  of  the  system  propounded,  that  it 
was  clearly  the  intention  of  Providence  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary means  of  subsistence  to  every  country  within  itself 
(otherwise  the  argument,  as  it  respects  the  whole,  would  at 
.length  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground,)  I  concluded  that  the 
intention  of  the  Creator  and  the  duty  and  interests  of  his 
creatures  were  identical ;  and  have  therefore  connected  my 
theory  with  a  defence  of  internal  cultivation.  But  to  this 
view  of  the  subject,  many  of  the  commercial  class,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  political  economists,  are,  as  I  think,  unwisely 
opposed ;  their  objections  thereforeare  excited.   This  course, 


T^ 
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liowever^  it  might  be  supposed,  would  conciliate  the  opinions 
of  the  agriculturists ;  but  the  sentiments  expressed  as  to  the 
real  interest  and  duty  of  that  class  as  a  body,  equally  dictated 
by  the  same  theory,  will  excite  at  least  equal  opposition. 
The  self-same  principle,  political  economy,  which  so  unhap- 
pily prevails  in  other  ranks  of  society,  has  long  infested  this; 
the  principle,  however  disguised,  of  mercenary  monopoly, 
which,  resolving  everything  into  a  question  of  momentary 
selfishness,  is  setting  every  interest  amongst  us  at  variance, 
and  rapidly  swallowing  up  that  middle  rank  in  which  has 
long  resided  the  moral  strength  of  the  British  commu* 
nity.  The  advice  of  the  celebrated  Hobbes  on  an  en« 
larging  population,  is,  as  to  its  wisdom  and  humanity,  as 
authoritative  as  if  it  had  been  pronounced  by  an  oracle ; 
it  has  certainly  the  inspiration  of  common  sense.  "  Live 
closer,  and  cultivate  better*' — ^but,  strange  to  say,  the  sinis.- 
ter  policy  recommended  by  our  great  agricultural  authorities 
in  these  circumstances  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  cul<- 
ttvators,  and  to  enlarge,  or  as  Lord  Bacon  has  it,  to  engross 
farms.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  useless  to  argue  with 
those  who  imagine  they  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  ques^ 
tion ;  but  should  these  pages  meet  the  notice  of  any  of  the 
greater  landed  proprietors  of  the  empire,  whose  object,  I  am 
persuaded,  it  has  always  been  to  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  all  their  dependents,  however  they  may  have, 
in  this  instance,  mistaken  the  means,  I  earnestly  solicit  their 
attention  to  what  is  urged  in  behalf  of  the  more  natural, 
humane,  and,  as  I  contend,  the  more  profitable  course. 

To  this,  enumeration  of  the  strong  objections  to  the  pro- 
positions with  which  the  system  is  connected,  I  will  only  add 
its  defence  of  the  poor  laws,  against  which  a  general  outcry 
is  attempted  to  be  raised,  and  the  proposal  that  their  princi- 
pie  should  .be  extended  to  Ireland.    I  shall  not  mention  the 
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bostiKty  of  absenteeship  and  all  its  train  of  apolo^sts  and 
dependents,  powerful  in  wealth  and  numbers,  and  now  fully 
armed  in  the  panoply  of  political  economy.  Its  enmity  has 
had  to  be  encountered  by  all  who  have  attended  to  the  evils 
which  the  population  of  that  country  has  long  suffered,  or 
suggested  those  remedies  by  which  alone  there  is  the  least 
prospect  of  finally  removing  them. 

But  notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  powerful  ob- 
stacles against  the  system  of  population  advanced  in  these 
pages  obtaining  present  acceptance— grounded  as  it  is  upon 
the  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  demonstrated  by 
a  series  of  calculations  founded  on  authentic  data,  as  well  as 
dictated  by  the  feelings  and  constitution  of  human  nature^ — I 
feel  a  confidence  not  unbecoming  the  argument,  that  it  will, 
however  neglected  or  assailed,  ultimately  and  universally 
prevail.  There  are  many  who  have  reluctantly  received 
and  retained  the  contrary  opinion  solely  from  a  conviction  of 
its  truth,  by  whom  the  real  principle  of  human  increase  will  be 
felt  as  a  liberation  from  a  theory  anything  rather  than  con- 
soling to  a  benevolent  mind ;  and  still  more  who,  in  spite  of 
apparent  demonstrations  to  the  contrary,  have  retained  their 
entire  confidence  in  the  doctrines  of  divine  revelation  and  the 
sufficiency  of  nature,  to  whom  it  will  afibrd  a  sacred  triumph ; 
such,  it  is  believed,  will  regard  the  true  principle  of  human 
increase  as  unfolding  an  essential  link  in  the  chain  of  a  wise 
and  ever-watchful  Providence^  and  heightening  the  pleasing 
confidence  with  which  they  repose  on  its  eternal  dispensa- 
tions. "  It  is  Heaven  upon  Earth,"  says  Bacon,  "for a 
man's  mind  to  rest  in  Providence,  move  in  charity,  and  turn 
upon  the  poles  of  truth." 

This  principle,  and  the  proofs  on  which  it  is  founded^ 
have  been  rather  widely  submitted,  and  never,  in  any  in- 
^t^nce,  however  strongly  the  contrary  theory  may  have  beea 
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previously  fixed  in  the  mind,  have  they  fiuled  to  produce  full 
conviction.  I  have,  therefore,  only  one  other  reason  to  add 
to  those  already  mentioned,  as  having  induced  me  to  publish 
a  part  only  of  my  work  in  the  first  instance,  giving  in  that 
part  an  outline  of  the  entire  theory ;  and  this  being  of  a 
nature  purely  personal,  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  omit- 
ted. I  was  not  without  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  system  was  about  being  presented  to  the  public  surrep- 
titiously ;  and  I  confess,  having  had,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
precursor  in  the  view  here  taken  of  the  true  principle  of 
Population,  and  no  assistance  in  the  long  and  laborious  re- 
search which  its  demonstration  involves,  I  felt  not  unwilling 
to  endure  whatever  odium  might  attend  the  enunciation 
and  proof  of  a  regulated  ratio  of  prolificness  a  sgoverning 
the  multiplication  of  mankind,  and  constituting  the  prin- 
ciple of  human  increase  a  law  of  unerring  and  perpetual 
benevolence. 
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§  I.  (1.)  That  division  of  the  British  empire  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  following  pages^  has  been 
occasionally  thought  irreconcilable  with  the  principle 
of  population  as  previously  laid  down^  even  by  those 
who  have  fully  admitted  the  proofs  on  which  it 
rests  in  relation  to  all  other  countries.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  presents  facts  equally  adverse  to  many  of  the 
positions  usually  maintained  :  in  every  point  of  view 
it  seems  an  anomaly  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
civilized  society.  It  presents  a  country,  superemi- 
nently endowed  with  all  those  natural  advantages  which 
have  elevated,  in  their  turn,  every  people  who  have 
possessed  them,  gradually  sinking  in  the  scale  of  na-* 
tions  ;  and  exhibiting  the  astounding  spectacle  of  a 
population  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  without, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  manifesting  any  corresponding 
improvement  either  in  its  character  or  condition. 

(2.)  Many  there  are,  at  the  present  time,  who  ima- 
gine they  have  obtained  a  clue  to  the  difficulties  which 
environ  this  dark  and  mysterious  subject,  namely,  the 
modem  theory  of  population ;  which,  alas !  is  never 
a  mere  abstract  or  inert  principle,  and  least  of  all  in 
the  present  instance.    It  not  only  soothes  the  negli- 
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gence  of  those  who  ought  to  succour  Ireland,  and  pa- 
ralyzes the  effort  of  those  who  would,  by  attributing 
her  sufferings  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God,  but, 
sanctioned  by  its  twin  ^-  science/'  political  economy, 
strenuously  proposes  palliatives  which  would  fall  upon 
the  people  as  the  deadliest  punishments.  Two  dog- 
mas they  have  in  common^  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
suffering,  and  degradation  of  that  country,  and,  at 
present,  one  specific  cure.  The  former  are  these : 
1.  ^rhe  distresses  of  Ireland  are  owing  to  a  superfluous 
population,  still  increasing  faster  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.  2.  Those  distresses  are  aggravated  and 
multiplied  by  the  universal  use  of  the  potato  e  *.  The 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  diminished  population « 
With  regard  to  the  former  it  is  singular  enough  that, 
in  one  and  the  same  breath.  Providence  is  arraigned 
for  bringing  too  many  human  beings  into  existence, 
and  for  affording  sure  means  of  sustentation  to  their 
increasing  numbers  by  a  stupendous  provision  of 
nature,  hitherto  almost  untouched  rather  than  ex- 
hausted, and  probably,  in  reference  to  any  future 
population  of  the  earth,  inexhaustible  ^.  As  it  respects 


•  Wliftt  Mr.  Malthas  calls  tlie 
**  Potatoe  System."  (Essay,  p.  576, 
note.)— Carwen,  ^' Ohser^atlons  on 
the  Sute  of  Ireland,"  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
-  ^  Let  it  not  he  imagined,  from 
this  remarky  that  I  am  an  advocate 
fbr  oonfining  the  population  of  Ire- 
land (as  it  almost  is  at  present)  to 
ihe  nse  pf  this  root,  mnch  less  for 
f^uhmitting  aU  other  coontries  to  a 
shnilar  restriction.  What  I  mean 
will  be  best  gathered  from  such  fact»' 
aft  the  following:  *'  Mr.  Stepney 
last  year  had  two  a<Sres  and  a  half  <Kf 


potatoes;  which  fattened  four  buU 
locks,  maintained  eighteen  pigs,  pro- 
duced seed  for  four  acres  Uiis  year, 
and  supplied  his  own  famihr,  con- 
sisting of  twenty  persons.** — (Wake- 
field's Account  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p. 
450.)  Mr.  Curwen  says,  '^  One  acra 
of  potatoes  would  feed  at  least  tea 
persons  the  year  round." — (Obser^ 
vations  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  v<^. 
ii.  p.  129.)  According  to  Arthur 
Young's  estimate,  Ireland  would 
sustain,  by  the  aid  of  this  plant, 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  inha«> 
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Ireland,  nullions  upon  tnillions  of  acres,  now  totally 
waste  and  idle^  a  little  industry^  directed  and  aided  by 
idiat  is  ealled  capital,  would  enrich  with  this  subter* 
raneous  harvest^  and  at  the  same  time  clothe  with 
cattle  '' a  thousand"  of  her  barren  '^  hills,"  so  as  to 
sustain  and  satisfy  many  millions  of  human  beings 
more  than  are  now  often  almost  starved  (ten  times  as 
many  is  the  lowest  calculation  of  our  ablest  agricultu** 
ral  authorities  *) ;  but  this  natural  expedient,  equally 
dictated  by  humanity,  policy^  and  necessity^  does  not 
chime  in  with  the  current  notions.  It  is  deemed  more 
desirable  to  dissipate  British  capital  in  expatriating 
British  subjects ;  in  planting  dubious  friends,  if  not 
future  enemies,  in  distant  quarters;  peopling  the 
northern  deserts  of  America,  or  the  arid  regions  of 
Southern  Africa^  or  even  the  continent  and  remote 


Iiit«Dt«..*(YaoDg*«  Tour  through 
Iielaod,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  24.)  As 
t»  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this 
root  to  the  universal  sustentation  of 
ail  those  animals  (including  noulmr) 
cm  which  man  subsists  or  depends, 
see  every  agrienltural  work  of  note 
which  has  been  published  within  a 
eentnry  post,  espedally  the  entire 
works  of  the  latter  writer;  also 
Raddiffe*8  ^«  Agricultural  Sunrey  of 
the  Netherlands,'*  &c  The  plenty, 
health,  and  happinAs  it  nmfera  on 
mankind,  are  the  theme  of  exulta- 
tion with  Young,  even  when  he  is 
•peaking  of  Ireland,  where  it  is 
tumost  exclusively  used.  In  calcu^ 
Jating  the  number  of  human  beings 
that  might  be  sustained  by  the  ex- 
tended culture  of  this  inestimable 
root,  allowing  them,  together  with 
it,  88  large  a  portion  of  animal  food 
as  would  gratify  appetite  consistently 
with  health,  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  sanguine  friends  of  population, 


however  extravagant  they  may  have 
been  deemed,  are  infinitely  exceed- 
ed I  all  this  fiiUy  accounts  for  the 
well-grounded  and  instinctive  hatred 
which  our  anti*>populationista  bear  to 
this  nutritious  and  palatable  food. 
On  these  caknlations,  however  im- 
portant to  political  arithmetic,  I 
shall  not  ent0r{  my  immediate  poiw 
pose  being  merely  to  deliver  this 
stupendous  and  inexhaustible  gift  of 
Providence,  bestowed  on  Europe  at 
the  precise  period  when  it  became 
needful,  from  the  insulting  neglects 
of  our  political  economists,  or  their 
still  more  degrading  notice,  in  barely 
allowing  it  a  plaee  at  the  sideboard, 
and  forming,  perhaps,  when  nicely 
boiled  or  delicately  sodloped,  a  pleas- 
ing accession  to  the  ^*  sdenoe"  of 
gastronomy. 

*  J.  C.  Curwen,  "  Observations 
on  the  State  of  Ireland,'*  vol.  il.  pp. 
32,122. 
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islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  thus,  in' a  vast 
plul^lity  of  cases,  terminating  human  misery,  instead 
of  relieving"  it.  Such  is  the  policy  which  is  now 
beginning  to  be  recommended  from  high  plaiioes,  even 
as  it  regards  England :  the  very  ^4hews  tod  sinevrs*' 
of  the  empire  are  to  be  transferred  to  distant  climes, 
in  order  to  increase  our  internal  prosperity  and 
strength !  Regarding  the  latter,  they  may,  indeed, 
dHfer  a  little  at  present ;  but,  touching  Ireland,  the 
greatest  unanimity  prevails :  Ireland  must  be  depo-* 
pulated  to  be  enriched. 

(3.)  Notwithstanding  this  ominous  union  of  opinion 
amongst  our  economists,  there  are  happily  certain 
obstacles  which  oppose  the  fulfilment  of  their  views ; 
such  as  the  common  sense  and  humane  feelings  of  the 
British  people ;  and  these  are  rendered  insuperable 
(thanks,  this  once,  to  our  poverty,)  by  our  total 
inability  to  carry  such  anti-national  schemes  into  ex- 
ecution. Still,  however,  a  mere  theoretical  adhe- 
rence to  such  notions  is  in  the  highest  degree  mis- 
chievous, because  it  occupies  the  place  of  those 
enlightened  and  liberal  views  which  would  dictate  a 
better  policy,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  those  patriotic 
exertions  which  might,  and,  in  this  age,  assuredly 
would,  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that  unhappy 
country,  and  which,  by  developing  its  manifold 
resources,  would  scatter  blessings  over  an  improving 
and  a  prosperous  people.  But  before  I  proceed  to 
examine  and  expose  the  pernicious  errors  of  the 
modern  theory  in  reference  to  Ireland,  and  attempt. 
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in  iarn^  to  point  out  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  *'  bane 
and  antidote/'  I  will  here  insert  a  table^  exhibiting  its 
population  at  the  different  periods  specified,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  it.  We  are  not  to 
infer  that  these  numbers  (with  the  exception^  how- 
ever^ of  the  last,  which  are  the  result  of  actual  enu- 
meration) are  correct ;  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
existing  in  most  countries^  and  some  important  ones 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  prevent  us  from  so  supposing. 
We  may,  however^  reasonably  conclude,  that  the 
inaccuracy  lies  on  the  side  of  deficiency  throughout^ 
and  especially  in  the  remoter  periods. 

Synoptical  View  of  the  Estimated  PopiUation  of  Ireland. 

Date.  How  aBoertained.  Number  of  Souls. 

1672  Sir  William  Petty 1,106,000 

—  The  same  Gonected 1,320,000 

1695  Captain  South 1,034,102 

1712  Thomas  Dobhs,  Esq 2,099,094 

1718  The  same 2,169,048 

1725  The  same 2,317,374 

1726  The  same 2,309,106 

1731  Established  Clergy 2,010,221 

1754  Hearth-money  Collectors 2,372,634 

1767  The  same 2,544,276 

1777  The  same 2,690,656 

1785  The  same 2,845,932 

1788  Oerrais  Parker  Bushe,  Esq. 4,040,000 

1791  Bearth-money  Collectors 4,206,612 

1792  The  Rev.  Dr.  Beaufort 4,088,226 

1805  Thomas  Newenham,  Esq 5,395,456 

1814  Incomplete  census  of  1812 5,937,856 

1821  Census  55  Geo.  III.  c.  120 6,801,827 

By  this  table^  the  population  of  Ireland  appears  to 
have  doubled  about  once  in  every  sixty-five  years,  a 
great  rate  of  increase,  if  the  emigration  which  has 
taken  place  from  thence^  for  at  least  a  century  past^ 
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and  vvhich  vi^as  relatively  far  the  largest  in  the  former 
part  of  that  period^  is  taken  into  the  account ;  for  I 
totally  differ  with  those  who  pronounce  emigration^ 
under  such^  or  indeed  any  circumstances,  to  be  ^'  im-* 
material"  in  its  effects  upon  Hhe  progress  of  popu« 
lation.  To  this  drmn  must  be  added  those  losses, 
whether  arising  from  intestine  tumults  and  rebellions, 
or  frequent  and  fatal  epidemics^  which^  during  a  far 
more  extended  period,  have  been  almost  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  The  increase,  though  thus  checked  and 
impeded,  is  doubtless  very  large,  and  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  population  for  whicb 
I  contend  ;  it  conforms  to  the  facts,  and  is  con6rmed 
by  the  physiology  upon  which  that  principle  is 
founded:  while  the  wretchedness  with  which^  in  this 
exempt  case,  these  enlarging  numbers  are  still 
accompanied,  instead,  of  confronting  the  true  theory 
of  human  increase,  is  precisely  that  sort  of  exception 
which  establishes  its  truth. 

§  II.  (I.)  But,  before  I  prove  this,  I  shall,  in  the 
first  place,  examine  the  arguments  of  those  who, 
holding  the  modem  notion  on  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, attribute  the  distress  and  degradation  of 
Ireland  to  excessive  numbers ;  and  who  exultingly 
point  to  that  country,  as  fully  demonstrating  all  the 
dogmas  they  have  advanced.  A  very  short  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  abate 
the  confidence  of  such,  if  not  finally  to  destroy  it 
altogether. 
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These>  then,  I  would  first  ask»  is  Ireland  oVer- 
peopled  in  reference  to  its  potential  produce  ? 

On  the  contrary,  even  on  the  showing  of  the  Emi- 
gration C!ommittee,  there  are  in  Ireland^  at  the  pre^ 
sent  time^  at  least  4,900^000  acres  of  productive 
land  uncultivated^  independently  of  2^416,664  acres 
deemed  (on  what  authority  I  know  not)  incapable  of 
improvement*.  These  immense  tracts,  a  little  of  the 
eonstantly-abstracted  capital  of  the  country  might, 
and  would^  bring  into  the  most  luxuriant  state^  as 
their  cultivation  should  become  necessaiy ;  while  the 
very  act  of  reclaiming  these  would  be  the  means  of 
correcting  the  management  of  the  rest,  now  imper- 
fectly improved,  so  as  to  produce  the  means  of  human 
subsistence  in  quantities  it  would  not  be  easy  to  cal- 
culate^ certainly  far  beyond  the  possible  consumption 
of  double  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  entire  island, 
{to  take  a  far  lower  estimate  than  any  which  agricuK 
tore  presents  to  us^)  even  were  the  people  as  much 
improved  in  their  mode  of  living  as  they  would  be 
increased  in  numbers.  In  the  meantime^  while  Nature 
has  provided  the  amplest  means  for  this  amelioration> 
and  solicits  from  us  their  improvement^  is  she,  or 
.^^  human  institutions  ^,"  chargeable  with  the  misery 
whidi  their  neglect  occasions  ?  Is  the  principle  of 
our  policy,  or  that  of  population^  to  blame  as  it  re* 
apects  Ireland?    In  a  word^  are  these  su£ferings^ 


*  Minates  of  e?idenca  before  the  ^  Mr.  Malthus  would  say,  the 

fimt^ration  Gonunittee,  Third  Re-      laws  of  naturft-JSssay,  p.  SG7. 
poit|P.361* 
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under  such  circumstances^  chargeable  upon  man  or 
upon  God  ? 

(2.)  But^  to  disencumber  the  question  of  all  those 
calculations  which  a  reference  to  the  potential  pro- 
duce of  the  country  involves,  and  of  which  political 
economy  would  avail  itself,  in  order  to  ^*  darken 
counsel"  by  obscure  definitions  and  abstract  dis- 
cussions, neither  intelligible  nor  interesting  to  the 
mass  of  mankind ;  let  us,  secondly,  ask  the  advocates 
of  the  new  theory  of  population,  who,  as  before 
noticed,  imagine  they  prove  their  point  by  a  reference 
to  Ireland, — Is  Ireland,  leaving  totally  out  of  con- 
sideration its  possible  fertility,  overpeopled  in  refer- 
ence to  its  actual  produce  ? 

This,  again,  I  must  answer  as  before.  Most  cer- 
tainly not ;  but  very  much  to  the  contrary  :  and  to 
this  answer,  and  its  necessary  consequences,  I  must 
eall  the  serious  attention  of  the  advocates  of  absen* 
teeism,  to  whom  I  shaU  address  myself  more  particu. 
larly  hereafter.  Ireland,  instead  of  not  producing 
sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants,  pro^ 
duces  far  more  than  they  ever  consume,  exporting  a 
greater  quantity  of  its  edible  products  than  probably 
any  other  country  of  equal  extent  in  the  whole  world. 
I  had  collected  the  annual  returns  of  its  exports  of 
this  nature  for  a  series  of  years  past,  when,  at  the 
moment  I  was  inserting  them,  a  condensated  state- 
ment of  them,  at  a  period  particularly  calculated  to 
put  the  question  to  the  severest  test,  met  my  eye. 
It  is  contained  in  a  useful  little  work,  entitled 
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''  Statistical  Illustrations,"  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  whose  author  I  shall  present  it  ^*  With  an  igno- 
rance and  pertinacity  presumptuous  as  the  expati- 
ations  and  assertions  adverted  to  above  are  fallacious 
and  ddustve"  (alluding  to  some  previous  remarks  on 
absenteeism)^  ^^  it  is  asserted  that  the  misery  of  Ire- 
land arises  from  an  excess  of  population  beyond  the 
power  of  the  country  to  supply  subsistence ;  but,  in 
the  face  of  such  assertion^  and  whilst  an  appeal  was 
being  made  in  England  to  rescue  Ireland  from 
fiatmine,  and  a  subscription  of  304^181/.^  in  1822, 
was  raised  on  that  plea^  30,882/.  only  of  which  was 
expended  for  articles  of  subsistence,  and  9,374/. 
more  in  potatoes  for  seed^  the  remainder  being  dis- 
tributed in  money^"  (much  of  which,  doubtless,  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  absentee  landlords,) 
^^  Ireland  exported  articles  of  subsistence^  alone,  to 
no  less  an  amount  (at  the  very  reduced  value  of  that 
year)  than  4,518,832/. ;  and,  in  the  three  years, 
1821,  1822,  and  1823,  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
upwards  of  sixteen  millions ;  whilst  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  exports,  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
of  ten  millions  more,  in  those  three  years,  were 
composed  of  the  products  of  the  Irish  soil'." 
Whether  the  immense  quantity  of  cured  provisions 
which  Ireland  supplies,  in  her  own  ports,  to  the 
royal  navy,  as  well  as  the  merchant  shipping  of  this 
vast  maritime  empire,  has  to  be  added  to  these 

«  Statistical  Llastrations,  p.  60, 
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enormous  amounts*  I  have  not  ascertained,  nor  is  it 
necessary ;  the  argument  is  abundantly  triumphant 
either  way. 

In  the  face^  then^  of  such  facts  as  these^  the  hardi- 
hood of  attributing  the  misery  of  Ireland  to  a  popu- 
lation redundant  and  excessive^  in  reference  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  there  produced^  and  of  the 
appeal  constantly  made  to  that  country  in  proof  of 
the  principle  of  populatioii^  as  now  explained^  is 
certainly  without  paralleL 

No  further  proofs  seem  necessary  upon  a  point  ab- 
solutely incontrovertible ;  I  therefore  conclude^  that  if 
Ireland^  at  the  present  moment,  only  partially  and  im« 
perfectiy  cultivated^  far  more  than  sustains  its  inhabi* 
tants^  the  appeal  to  that  country  in  proof  of  the  evil 
principle  of  population^  which  multiplies  mankind 
faster  than,  and  beyond^  the  means  of  their  subsist* 
ence^  is  at  once  disposed  of,  especially  with  those 
who  regard  human  institutions  so  light  in  the  scale 
by  which  the  individual  shares  are  apportioned  and 
distributed. 

But,  on  so  important  a  topic^  practically  speakings 
BB  the  population  of  Ireland,  on  which  a  fallacious 
principle^  dictating  a  policy  equally  cruel  and  absurd, 
affects  the  welfare  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and 
even  the  existence  of  multitudes^  a  littie  prolixity 
stands  in  need  of  no  excuse.  I  shall  therefore  attempt 
to  demolish  the  very  remains  of  an  argument  which^ 
I  think,  has  been  already  completely  shaken.  And 
this  I  shall  do  by  shorUy  considering  the  proofe  by 
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which  it  pretends  to  be  siq>ported ;  all  of  which  a 
very  little  attention  will  disengage  from  the  cause  they 
are  advanced  to  support^  converting  them,  like  all 
&ithleas  aoxiliariesj  into  its  mo$t  formidable  enemies. 

§  III.  (1 .)  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
the  Opinions  of  those  who  speak  the  most  confidently 
as  to  an  excessive  population  in  Ireland^  and  are  the 
loudest  in  demanding  repressive  measures  in  refer- 
ence to  it^  they  advance^  in  (kvour  of  their  suppo- 
aition^  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  wretchedness  and  degradation  of  the  people, 

2.  Their  want  of  employment. 

3.  The  frequent  return  of  scarcities. 

4.  The  prevalence  of  epidemics. 

These  symptoms^  indeed^  we  are  instructed  to  be- 
lieve, constitute  everywhere  the  leading  ones  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  inveterate,  hereditary  disease  of  the 
human  family,  a  plethory  of  numbers ;  and  clearly 
indicate  the  treatment  required  *. 

But  what  will  become  of  these  proofs,  or  rather 
of  the  argument  they  are  meant  to  support,  when 
it  is  seen  that  they  existed  to  at  least  an  equal  degree, 
when,  according  to  every  possible  view  of  the  subject, 
Ireland  suffered  from  a  contrary  extreme,  namely, 
from  a  paucity  of  people  ?  In  showing  that  such  was 
the  case,  a  vast  body  of  evidence  is  at  hand,  sufficient, 
indeed,  to  swell  this  inquiry  to  ten  times  its  present 

*  Alalthiu,  Efsay  an  FopolatioD,  book  i.  c  2. 
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size.  I  shall^  however,  limit  myself  to  one  or  two 
authorities  on  each  point,  and  refer  those  who  may 
be  dissatisfied  with  them,  to  the  entire  history  of  that 
eountry,  which  is^  unhappily^  almost  exclusively  made 
up  of  them. 

Commencing  with  the  first  period  of  the  preceding 
table^  viz.  1672^  when  the  population  was  calculated 
at  a  little  above  a  million^  or^  as  since  corrected, 
amounting  to  about  1,323,000^ — none,  I  think^  will 
care  to  assert  that  Ireland  was  then,  at  any  rate^ 
overpeopled,  either  in  reference  to  its  fertility  or  the 
population  of  surrounding  nations.  With  a  soil  of 
surpassing  fertility^  and  only  about  forty  individuals 
on  a  square  mile,  the  idea  of  excessive  numbers 
would  have  been  a  farce ;  it  was  a  farce,  however, 
which  never  entered  into  any  one's  head  in  those 
days.  But  the  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants  was 
more  conspicuous  then^  when  there  was  not  a  fifth  of 
their  present  number,  than  it  is  even  at  present. 
In  proof  of  this^  I  appeal  to  the  authority  of  one  who 
had^  probably,  better  means  of  forming  an  accurate 
judgment  on  the  subject,  and  greater  abilities  in 
availing  himself  of  them,  than  most  of  those  nume- 
rous writers  who  have  since  adverted  to  it, — I  mean 
Sir  William  Petty.  For  a  description  of  the  abject 
condition  of  the  country  at  that  period,  I  refer  to  his 
entire  works,  especially  his  ^^  Anatomy  of  Ireland,'* 
where  its  situation  is  minutely  described ;  and  in 
giving  a  few  quotations  from  him,  I  cannot  but 
remark,  that  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of.  the  inha- 
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bitants,  to  hare  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon 
him,  when  tbat  of  the  same  class  in  all  countries  was 
so  wretchedly  inferior  to  what  it  is  at  present,  must 
have  been  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  houses  of 
the  commonalty  of  a  country  are  always  amongst  the 
most  obvious  criteria  of  their  condition^  and  these 
he  thus  describes :  ''  lamentable  sties  %"  ^'  wretched 
cabins  ^'^  '^  such  as  themselves  could  make  in  three 
or  four  days  %''  not  worth  five  shillings  the  build- 
ing \ — the  filth  and  stenches  of  which  he  fully  ex- 
plains %  and  which  may  be  imagined  without  quoting 
him*  So  that  their  habitations  had  not  much  im- 
proved since  the  time  of  Edmund  Spenser,  who 
calls  them  ^^  sties  rather  than  houses,  which  were  the 
chiefest  cause  of  the  farmer's  so  beastly  manner  of 
life  and  savage  condition,  lying  and  living  together 
with  his  beast,  in  one  house^  in  one  room^  in  one 
bed^  that  is,  clean  straw,  or  rather  a  foul  dunghill  V 
But  to  return  to  Sir  William :  the  proportion  of  such 
houses  as  these^  if  they  may  be  so  called,  he  thus 
gives :  ''  160,000,"  says  he,  '*  out  of  the  200,000 
houses  of  Ireland,  are  wretched  cabins,  without 
chimney,  window,  or  door  shut,  even  worse  than 
those  of  the  savages  of  America',"  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  says,  in  describing  them,  that  ^'they 
cannot  be  called  houses,  but  are  perfect  pigsties ;  walls 

*  Petty,  Polit.  Anat  of  Ireland  $      a  description  of  ihe  Irish  habitations 
Tracts,  p.  10.  and  the  wretchedness  of  their  inmates 

k  Ibid.  p.  827.  "^  Ibid.  p.  361.      in    William    Lithgow*8   Tour,    in 

'  Ibid.  p.  361.  1619. 

*  Ibid.  p.  354.  s  Petty,  Polit.  Auat,  of  Ireland  } 
^  Spenser,   View  of    Irehmd;      Tracts,  p.  379. 

Worki,  ToL  tL  p.  134.    See  likewise 
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cast  Up  and  covered  with  siraw  and  mud :  and  out 
of  one  of  these  huts^  of  about  ten  or  twelve  foot 
square^  shall  you  see  five  or  six  men  and  women 
bolt  out  as  you  pass  by,  who  stand  staring  about. 
If  this  be  thus  so  near  Dublin,  (about  twenty  miles) 
Lord,  what  can  it  be  farther  up  the  country  *  !**  Their 
houses^  therefore^  at  that  period^  were  certainly  no 
better  than  they  are  now^  that  ^*  driving"  or  *'  clear- 
ing" landlords  think  they  can  only  be  purified  by 
fire  and  destruction.  As  to  building  them  fresh 
ones^  that  they  never  dream  of;  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  almost  all  other  countries  under  the  sun^ 
the  Irish  cultivator  has  almost  universally  to  provide 
house  and  buildings  ^ :  the  proprietor  can,  therefore, 
destroy  them  at  pleasure,  and  without  detriment  to 
himself. 

Their  food  at  this  period,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  corresponded  in  wretchedness  with  their  dwell- 
ings. We  have  it  on  the  same  authority,  that  it 
consisted  of  *'  cakes,  whereof  a  penny  serves  a  week 
for  each  ;  potatoes  from  August  till  May :  mussels, 
cockles,  and  oysters,  near  the  sea :  eggs  and  butter, 
made  very  rancid  by  keeping  in  bogs.  As  for  flesh, 
they  seldom  eat  it*."  In  a  word,  the  ^^vice  du 
pays,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Malthus's  old 
Swiss  friend,  then  existed  in  full  vigour :  '*  they  can 
content  themselves,''  says  Petty,  ^^  with  potatoes.'*" 


■  Correspondence  of  Henry,  Barl  ^  Petty,  Anat.  of  Ireland ;  Tracts, 

of  Clarendon,  vol.  i*  p.  373*  p.  355. 

^  Wakefield's  Ireland,  Rt.  Hon.  *  Ibid,  p.  %m, 
C.  Orant*s  Speech,  22  April,  1822. 
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As  to  their  dotbing^  we  find  it  described  by  an 
antboriiy  already  quoted.  Lord  Clarendon  says» 
^'  it  is  sad  to  see  the  people^  I  mean  the  natives^ 
such  proper  lusty  fellows,  poor^  and  almost  naked  *." 

Nearly  half  a  century  afterwards^  when  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland^  though  increased^  was  still  very 
thin^  being,  at  the  most,  only  seventy  on  the  square 
mile,  we  learn  that  the  wretchefdness  of  the  people 
was  but  little  abated,  its  cause  not  having  been 
removed.  We  still  find  them  living  miserably,  in 
their  cabins^,  and  many  subsisting  in  a  state  of 
actual  beggary.  In  the  year  1718,  the  period  of 
the  fourth  estimate  of  the  population,  in  the  preced*' 
ing  table,  Bishop  Nicholson,  writing  to  Archbishop 
Wake,  describes  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
people,  even  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  he  wit« 
nessed  in  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  the  See 
of  Londonderry,  to  which  he  had  been  previously 
promoted.  He  notices  that  *^  they  were  pleased  to 
grant  hrm  a  guard  of  dragoons ;  but,"  says  he,  "I 
saw  no  danger  of  losing  the  little  money  I  had ;  but 
was  under  some  apprehension  of  being  starved, 
having  never  beheld  even  in  Picardy,  Westphalia, 
or  Scotland,  such  dismal  marks  of  hunger  and  want 
as  appeared  in  the  countenances  of  the  poor  creatures 
that  I  met  with  on  the  road.  The  wretches  lie  in 
reeky  sod-hovels ;  and  have  generally  no  more  than 
a  rag  or  coarse  blanket  to  cover  a  small  part  of  their 

■  ConwpoDdenee  of  Hemy^.Earl         ^  Poor's  Utt  of  the  Absentees, 
of  Clarendon,  voL  i.  p.  373.  p.  91. 
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nakedness.  Upon  the  strictest  inquiry  I  could  not 
find  that  they  were  better  clad  or  lodged  in  the 
winter  season, — ^A  ridge  or  two  of  potatoes  is  all  the 
poor  tenant  has  for  the  support  of  himself,  a  wife, 
and  commonly  ten  or  twelve  bare-legged  children  '. 
We  shall  see  anon  to  what  it  was  he  attributed  this 
WGetchedness ;  causes  still  in  active  operation,  bUb 
which  are  very  diflFerent  from  a  ^^  redundant  popula-* 
tion/' and  require  otiier  remedies  than  emigration.  But 
to  proceed  with  our  proofs.  A  little  while  afterwards, 
Dobbs,  a  friend  of  Archbishop  Boulter,  and  certainly 
the  best  versed  in  the  general  condition  of  Ireland 
of  any  man  of  his  day,  says,  *^  our  common  people 
are  very  poorly  clothed,  go  barelegged  half  the  year, 
and  very  rarely  taste  of  that  flesh  meat,  wHh  which 
we  so  much  abound;  but  are  pinched  in  every 
article  of  life  ^"  I  refer  to  Archbishop  Boulter's 
letters  for  a  full '  accoubt  of  the  distresses  of  the 
Irish  people  at  this  period  ;  and  will  content  myself 
with  a  general  description  of  them  in  the  words  of 
one  more  competent  witness.  Swift.  ^^  Whatever 
stranger  took  a  journey  amongst  us,"  says  he,  '^'  would 
be  apt  to  think  himself  travelling  in  Lapland  or 
Iceland,  rather  than  a  country  so  favoured  by  nature 
as  ours,  both  in  fruitfulness  of  soil  and  temperature 
of  climate.  The  miserable  dress,  and  diet,  and 
dwelling  of  the  people ;  the  general  desolation  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  the  old  seats  of  the 


"  Ellis,  Original  Letters,  2d  series,         ^  List  of  Absentees,  p.  32. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  318,310. 
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nobility  and  gentry  in  ruins^  and  no  new  ones  In 
their  stead ;  the  families  of  the  farmers,  who  pay 
great  rents^  living  in  filth  and  nastiness^  upon  butter- 
milk and  potatoes^  without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to 
their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an  English 
hog-sty  to  receive  them  * :"  these^  he  says,  *^  are 
the  comfortable  sights  which  await  an  absentee,  who 
may  be  induced  to  travel  for  once  amongst  them,  to 
learn  their  language ;"  or,  as  at  present,  to  make  a 
book,  and  talk  patriotically,  on  his  return. 

The  description  may  be  brought  down  to  a  later 
period  by-and-bye ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  ask 
whether  this  state  of  things  was  then  owing  to  re« 
dundant  and  excessive  numbers,  in  relation  to  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  nature  had  provided  ? 

(2.)  Secondly  :  as  to  the  numbers  at  present  out 
of  employment.  This  seems  a  main  argument  now- 
a-days,  ia  proof  of  a  redundant  population  in  Ireland, 
wd,  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  if  not 
everywhere  else,  as  far  as  I  understand  our  anti- 
populationbts.  But  a  more  absurd  one,  when 
urged  distinctly  from  all  other  considerations,  as  it 
usually  is,  cannot  well  be  imagined,  or  one  which 
would,  if  true,  be  more  destructive  of  the  whole 
social  system.  How  can  it  be  imagined  that,  if  the 
labours  of  five  millions  of  human  beings  are  neces- 
sary to  each  other,  the  labours  of  ten  millions  should 
be  otherwise?  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things  and  the  experience  of  mankind. 

Swift,  Short  View  of  the  Stote  of  Ireland ;  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157, 1^8. 
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tlvey  would  become^  in  the  latter  case^  in  a  higher 
degree  mutually  essential.  To  appeal  to  the  diffi- 
eulty  of  subsisting  the  larger  number^  vacates  the 
foundation  of  the  present  argument,— only,  however, 
to  place  it  on  grounds  quite  as  untenable,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  and  will  be  still  further  proved. 

But,  to  take  no  exceptions  against  the  argument, 
as  it  is  put,  let  us  examine  how  it  will  prove  the 
present  evils  of  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  to  proceed 
from  redundant  numbers. 

In  the  former  of  the  periods  previously  adverted 
to.  Sir  William  Petty  assures  us  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  not  one-Jifih  employed?!  Elsewhere, 
he  says,  those  who  were  employed  were  very  par- 
tially so.  Bad  as  the  state  of  Ireland  now  con- 
fessedly is  in  this  respect,  still  it  may  be  asked,  do 
only  about  thirteen  hundred  thousand  persons  depend 
upon  labour,  and  near  five  millions  and  a  half  eat 
the  bread  of  total  idleness?  The  late  census  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  this  question.  Just  in  proportion 
as  this  ratio  is  altered  for  the  better,  just  so  much 
has  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Ireland  en- 
couraged the  better  demand  for  labour  amongst  its 
inhabitants. 

Nor  are  we  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that  a 
paucity  of  people  is  favourable  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  a  country.  Dobbs,  a  century  ago,  said, 
*'  Our  weavers  are  starving  for  want  of  employ- 

»  Petty,  PoUt  Anat.  of  Irelimd ;  Tncts,  p.  306. 
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ment*:**  they  could  not  then  have  been  too  thick 
upon  the  ground,  for  the  population  of  Ulster  was 
not  a  fourth  of  what  it  is  at  present.  Half  a  cen** 
tary  afterwards^  the  inhabitants  not  being  estimated 
at  half  their  present  number^  though  com  was  then 
abundant^  the  manu&cturers  were  so  totally  unem- 
ployed, as  not  to  be  able  to  purchase  it^  and  thou-' 
sands  of  them  were  supported  by  the  liberality  of 
the  pablia  Hie  farmers^  in  equal  distress,  were  in 
many  places  unable  to  pay  their  rents^  and  were 
everyi/^ere  involved  in  difficulties  ^. 

But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  and  one  worthy  of  the 
deepest  consideration^  that  this  argument  against 
population, — want  of  employment, — ^is,  like  every 
other  advanced  in  the  same  unworthy  cause^  not  on\j 
wholly  without  foundation,  but  directly  opposite  to 
the  truth.  Let  those  who  urge  it  so  perpetually  in 
reference  to  Ireland,  shew  us  the  period  when  the 
population  of  that  part  of  it  which  has  been  the  best 
peopled  has  not  been  the  best  employed ;  or,  on  the 
other  handi  when  the  districts  the  thinnest  of  inha- 
bitants have  not  been  the  most  destitute  of  profitable 
labour?  What  is  the  case  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ?  Galway  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but 
is  decidedly  the  most  scantily  inhabited  of  any  county 
\h  Ireland-  .In  Galway,  therefore,  were  the  notions 
of  our  anti-populationists  true,  or  the  anti*nationaI 
projects  of  our  emigration  committees  justifiable. 


*  Prior,  LIflt  of  Abienteet^  pago         ^  Wakefield'f  Aoooimt,  &c.,  rol. 

iL  p.  10. 
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labour  ought  to  be  most  in  demand.  But  what  is 
the  fact  ?  In  Gal  way  we  are  assured,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Report  of  the  Coipmittee  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,  that  the  men  are  not  more  than  one^third 
employed,  the  women  one-fifth*!  Armagh  haa 
nearly  four-fold  the  numbers  on  the  same  surface ; 
need  I  add  that  its  condition  is  ten-fold  as  prosperous  ? 
With  these  facts  before  their  eyes»  nothing  can  be  so 
strange  as  the  conclusion  to  which  our  economists 
have  arrived.  In  every  national  disorder  these  state 
empirics  discern  their  one  complaint;  even,  the 
hectic  flush  and  the  accelerated  pulse  of  weakness 
indicate  plethory.  Fatal  will  it  be  for  the  patient, 
should  she  be  delivered  over  to  these  blind,  but  con- 
fident experimenters. 

,  Perhaps  the  inadequate  remuneration  of  labour 
ought  in  fairness  to  have  been  added  to  the  argument 
I  am  opposing.  That  this  evil  existed  in  the  former 
periods  alluded  to,  in  a  still  greater  degree  even  than 
it  does  at  present  ^,  and  that  it  is  still  the  most  severely 
felt  where  the  inhabitants  are  the  fewest,  I  will  not 
insult  the  reader's  intelligence  by  further  proving 
The  preceding  statements  render  this  conclusion  in- 
evitable, and  the  fact  is  recorded  in  every  authentic 
account  of  Ireland  which  I  have  ever  opened. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  inquiry  without 

•  Fourth  Report  of  the    Select  "  The  pay  of  labour,  by  the  imall- 

Committee  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  ness  of  the  demand,  is,  Uyond  ail 

P«  446.  due  proportion^    lowJ'*       Gordon's 

^  ^^  The  price  of  labour  is  very  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240, 

low."    List  of  Absentees,  p.  71.—  241 — '^  The  low  rate  of  wages  for 

**  The  low  labour  of  Ireland/*  Carey  labour.'*  Bishop  Woodward's  Argu. 

on  Trade,  pp.  61, 196, 197,  (1720),—  ment  for  the  Poor,  p.  16,  (1768.) 
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noticing  the  unfairness  in  all  respects  with  which  Ire- 
land has  been  treated  by  our  modern  economists. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  Irish  not  to  be  able 
to  afford  themselves  anything  more  palatable  than 
potatoes ;  this  is  charged  upon  them  as  an  evidence 
of  their  voluntary  barbarism  :  they  cannot  obtain 
labour^  (for  reasons  which  will  be  presently  pointed 
oat,)— 'this  is  to  brand  them  with  the  crime  of 
idleness.  It  is  false !  In  our  harvest  fields,  or 
before  our  furnaces;  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
or  on  the  loftiest  buildings^  wherever  labour  can  be 
obtained,  no  matter  how  dangerous  or  severe, 
there  are  the  Irish.  The  satne  is  precisely  the  fact 
across  the  Atlantic ;  and  yet  their  misery,  according 
to  many,  is  attributable  to  their  indolence.  ^*  *  Ye 
are  idle,  ye  are  idle,'  answered  Pharoah  to  the 
Israelites,  when  they  complained  to  his  majesty  that 
they  were  forced  to  make  bricks  without  straw  \'* 
The  writers,  however,  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  made 
no  -charges  so  absurdly  false.  Sir  William  Petty 
attributed  their  *'  lazing,  to  want  of  employment  and 
encouragement  to  work*" :"  and  we  still  find  them,  on 
the  authority  of  oflBcial  reports,  when  idle,  idle  only 
from  necessity ;  being  ''  extremely  anxious  for  em- 
ployment,  and  ias  grateful  for  if"." 

(3.)  Next,  as  to  the  scarcities  in  Ireland  being  a 
proof  of  superfluous  numbers.     We  must  deal  with 

*  Swift,  Short  View  of  Ireland  ;  <>  Report  on  the  State  of  Ireland  ; 

Workfl,  Yol  vi.  p.  160.  See  also  vol.  part  ir.  p.  619.     Evidence  before  the 

lit.  p.  414.  Lords,  p.  428 :  '^  They  are  the  most 

^  Petty,  Polit.  Anat.  of  Ireland  ;  anxious  people  in  the  world  to  ^t 

Tracts,  p.  366.  labour." 
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this  precisely  as  with  the  former  arguments*  We 
know  it  as  a  fact^  that  these  not  only  returned  far 
more  frequently  in  former  times^  when  the  population 
was  extremely  scanty^  but  that  they  continued  much 
longer  than  they  do  at  present.  To  commence  as 
before,  with  the  first  period  mentioned  in  the  table : 
we  learn,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
that,  ^^  notwithstanding  the  great  fertility  of  that 
island^  years  of  scarcity  amounting  to  famine  fre- 
quently occurred  *."  According  to  Mr.  Newenham, 
between  the  years  1641  and  1652,  flour  had  risen 
above  four  hundred  per  cent.^  Indeed,  the  general 
parsimony  and  want  in  which  the  Irish  then  sub- 
sisted we  should  take  to  be  a  perpetual  dearth : 
their  condition,  it  is  true,  fluctuated  like  that  of  all 
other  people,  whatever  be  the  size  of  their  territory, 
whatever  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  But,  just 
to  convince  the  reader  that  these  recurring  periods  6f 
scarcity  are  not  peculiar  to  the  preseqt  times,  but 
that  they  were  much  severer  in  Ireland,  as  I  have 
already  shown  to  have  been  the  case  in  all  other 
countries  %  when  the  population  was  the  scantiest, 
I  will  quote  one  author  only,  from  the  many  that 
dwell  upon  this  point,  and  one  of  such  a  character  as, 
I  trust,  will  fully  satisfy  him  upon  it.  Referring  to 
the  population  of  Ireland  a  century  ago,  aiid  to  the 
entire  letters  of  the  Lord  Primate  and  Justice,  Arch- 

•  Sir  William  Temple,   Works,  ^  Vide  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 

voL  iii.  p.  7*  Population,  aboat  to  be  publish^ 

^  NeweDham,  Statiidcal  Inquiry,  book  li.  clu  6. 
&C.P.8. 
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iHshop  Boulter^  for  a  full  description  of  its  actual 
conditioa  at  that  period*  I  shall  make  but  one  or  two 
extracts  from  him  at  present.  ^'  If  our  crop  fails/' 
says  the  Archbishop^  ^^  or  yields  indifferently^  our 
poor  have  not  money  to  buy  bread.  This  was  the 
case  in  1725,  and  last  year;  and^  without  a  pro* 
digious  crop,  will  be  more  so  this  year.  When  I 
went  my  visitation  last  year»  barley^  in  some  inland 
places^  ^d  at  six  shillings  the  bushel^  to  make  bread 
of;  and  oatmeal^  the  bread  of  the  norths  sold  for 
twice  or  thrice  its  usual  price.  We  met  all  the  roads 
fall  of  whole  families  that  bad  left  their  homes  to 
beg  abroad^  since  their  neighbours  had  nothing  to 
relieve  them  with.  And  as  the  winter  subsistence 
c£  the  poor  is  chiefly  potatoes,  this  scarcity  drove  the 
poor  to  begin  with  their  potatoes  before  they  were 
full  grown,  so  that  they  have  lost  half  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  have  spent  their  stock  two  months  sooner 
than  usual;  and  oatmeal  is,  at  this  distance  from 
harvest,  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  three  times 
the  customary  price :  so  that  this  summer  will  be 
more  fatal  to  us  than  the  last,  when,  I  fear,  many 
HUNDREDS  PERISHED  OF  FAMINE  * !"  We  find,  by  a 
subsequent  letter  of  the  same  writer,  that  the  calamity 
still  continued,  so  he  states,  under  date  May,  1728^. 
Nay,  after  another  harvest,  namely,  in  the  November 
following,  he  thus  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle : 
— **  I  am  sorry  I  am  obliged  to  give  your  Grace  so 

»  Anshbiahop  B<mlter*t  Letten,         ^  Ihid.vcLlf.2i\.  See  likewise 
tqL  i.  p.  222.  Concise  View  of  the  Irish  Soc.  p.  108. 
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melancholy  an  account  of 'the  stalte  t)f  this  kingdom 
as  I  shall  in  this  letter,  but  I  thought  it  tny  duty  to 
let  his  Majesty  know  dor  oondition:^^  He  titen  de- 
scribes the  dearaess  of  provisiom^ '  and*  the  universal 
distress  which  prevailed^  and  adds  farther  ihfomia- 
tion^  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  adveit.  In  one  word* 
such  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  tlmt  he  represents  the 
people  as  ^^  suffering  little  less  than  a  famine  every 
other  year  ^.**  It  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  to 
remark,  that,  under  these  emergencies^  general  sub* 
scriptions  were  resorted  to  ^,  and  issues  of  the  public 
money  made  from  time  to  time^  as  on  a  late  occasion. 
In  dwelling  on  the  condition  of  Ireland  a  century 
ago,  I  have  not  selected  that  period  as  the  only  one 
suitable  to  my  argument ■:  the  whole  of  its  past  his- 
tory is  illustrative  of  it.  As  to  dearths  and  famines 
being  proof  of  an  over* population,  the  supposition  is 
equally  absurd  when  applied  to  Ireland,  as  it  would 
be  in  reference  to  ail  other  countries.  The  calamities 
just  mentioned  were,  as  already  remarked,  no  strange 
events  in  the  past  history  of  the  island,  nor  did 
they  cease  with  those  memorable  years.  As  soon 
afterwards  as  the  year  1734%  and  again  in  1740 
and  1741,  the  horrors  of  scarcity  returned^  and 
thousands  of  the  poor  people  are  said  to  have  perished 
through  absolute  want  *.     There  were  then,  however, 

•  Arcfabiih<9  Boulter's  Letters,      of  the  Irish  Society,  p.  103^— The 
vol.  i .  p.  241 .  distress  of  the  people  at  this  dreadful 

^  Ibid.  period  is  thus  described  by  a  contem- 

•  Concise  View  of  the  Irish  So-      porary  writer,  and  that  writer  an 
dety,  p.  107.  eye-witness :  "  I  found  it,»*  says  he, 

'  Commercial  Restraints,  p.  47.      **  the  most  miserable  scene  of  distress 
6mith*s  Kerry,  p.  77.  Concise  View      I  ever  read  of  in  history :  want  and 
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at  least  fifty  acres  of  land  to  each  family  throughout 
the  whole  island,  supposing  every  soul  had  been  an 
agriculturist.  The  year  1753  was  one  of  much  dis-. 
tress,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  exorbitant  price 
of  bread  *.  Again^  in  1 757^  a  period  of  great  misery 
must  have  ensued ;  the  lord-lieutenant  obtaining  the 
king's  letter,  dated  March  31,  1757,  for  £20,000,  to 
be  expended  in  such  manner  as  was  most  likely  to 
relieve  the  suffering  people  .  The  distress,  we  are 
informed,  continued  through  the  winter  of  1758  *'. 
Again,  in  1765,  the  crop  of  potatoes  failed  through- 
out the  whole  country ;  so  also  had  that  of  the  spring 
corn,  and  the  price  of  grain  became  so  high  that  the 
most  alarming  consequences  followed,  the  people 
being  everywhere  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  utmost 
distress.  The  following  year  the  suffering  so  in- 
creased, that  money  was  issued  from  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  grain  ^  In  1770  and  1771,  scarcity  and 
high  prices  again  returned,  and  produced  most  dis- 


muery  in  every  face ;  the  rich  un- 
able to  relieve  the  poor ;  the  road 
tpread  with  dead  and  dying  bodies ; 
mankind  the  colour  of  the  docks  and 
nettles  which  they  fed  on  ;  two  or 
three,  sometinies  more,  on  a  car, 
going  to  the  grave,  for  want  of 
bearers  to  carry  them,  and  many 
buried  only  in  the  fields  and  ditches 
where  they  perished.  The  universal 
scarcity  was  ensued  by  fluxes  and 
malignant  fevers,  which  swept  off 
multitudes  of  all  sorts ;  so  that  whole 
villages  were  Iwd  waste.  If  one  for 
every  house  in  the  kingdom  died, 
and  that  is  very  probable,  the  loss 
must  be  upwards  of  400,000  souls ; 
if  only  half,  a  loss  too  great  for  this 
ilUpeopled  country  to  &ar,  as  they 
are  mostly  working  people.'*    See 


*'  The  Groans  of  Ireland,*'  passim, 
1 74 1 .  Gent.  M ag.  vol.  xi.  p,  638. — 
Dr.  Smith,  in  his  history  of  Kerry, 
fully  confirms  the  foregoing  state- 
ment ;  he  estimates  that  one-third 
of  the  people  of  that  county  were 
swept  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
^^  dreadful  calamity  of  the  great 
frost  of  1739—40,  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  the  succeeding  years  of 
1741  and  1742,  which,**  says  he, 
'^  were  years  of  drought,  death,  and 
sickness,  all  over  Ireland.'*  Dr. 
Smith's  History  of  Kerry,  p.  77- 

*  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  343. 
^  Commercial  Restraints,  p.  60. 

'  Varlo.  Kssenoe  of  Agriculture, 
p.  12. 

*  Ibid,  p^  76,  77.    Wak^fi^ld, 
vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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tressing  consequences ".  At  this  period  there  were 
more  than  forty  acres  of  land  to  every  family  in  the 
country. 

Having  thus  brought  the  argument  down  to 
within  about  the  last  half  century^  and  examined  the 
preceding  period  of  about  an  equal  duration^  I  shall 
now  challenge  those  who  resolve  the  scarcities  of 
Ireland  into  a  redundant  population,  to  take  it  up 
from  thence^  and  continue  it  to  the  present  time :  I 
will  give  them  all  the  advantage  of  the  calamities 
which  the  general  rebellion  occasioned,  and  even 
those  which  the  spread  ai^d  increase  of  absenteeism 
inflicts^  and  still  abide  by  the  result.  We  have 
seen,  in  less  than  half  a  century  in  the  former 
period,  at  least  thirteen  years,  or  more  than  one 
in  four,  of  what  such  would,  if  it  suited  their 
argument,  denominate  famine;  the  highest  .popu- 
lation little  exceeding  two  million  and  a  half:  let 
them  show  us,  from  thence  to  this  time,  when  the 
inhabitants  have  accumulated  to  nearly  seven  mil^ 
lions,  anything  approaching  to  this  state  of  things, 
and  I  will  concede  that  they  understand  the  principle 
of  population  and  its  effects  better  than  Providence. 
But,  with  the  ^'  oracular  solemnity  of  the  raven  of 
the  tribe,"  they  still  portentously  repeat,  "  Popula* 
tion !  population !''  As  to  the  modern  specific^ 
deportation,  now  the  grand  scheme  of  our  modern 
theorists,  to  that  the  people  resorted  themselves,  and 
in  numbers  which  awakened  the  strongest  regrets 

»  Wakefield,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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for  his  country  in  the  patriotic  prelate  already  quoted^ 
and  many  others  in  those  days.  In  this  reference^ 
however^  I  am  forestalling  a  future  branch  of  my 
ailment.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  may  be  repeated^ 
while  the  cry  of  emigration  is  ringing  in  our  ears, 
that  a  still  greater  number  of  that  unhappy  people^ 
in  proportion  to  the  entire  population^  had  then  to 
abandon  their  ancient  homes,  and  seek  an  uncertain 
8Ql36]stence  in  distant  climes  and  countries^  than  it  is 
proposed  to  send  on  that  errand  at  present.  So 
redundant  have  they  always  been  in  every  period  of 
their  history. 

(4t)  And  lasdy^  as  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
epidemics.  *^  The  probability  and  fatality  of  these^" 
it  is  declared^  ^^  are  rendered  considerably  greater^ 
as  a  population  increases  nearly  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  food^:'-  limits^  however^  which  no  nation 
upon  earth  ever  approached^  and  no  man  upon 
earth  ever  calculated:  to  attempt  it  evep  is  much 
more  likely  to  expose  the  limits  of  a  man's  under- 
standing than  those  of  the  Divine  Benevolence.  It 
has  been  shown  that^  as  it  respects  the  world  at 
large,  epidemics  have  diminished  greatly  in  frequency 
and  fatality  as  numbers  have  increased;  nor  is 
Ireland^  notwithstanding  the  present  appeal,  an 
exception.  Unhappily  circumstanced  as  that  country 
is^  still  none  of  its  sufferings  can  be  dragged  up  as 
unwilling  witnesses  against  its  population^  and  this 
least  of  any.  Again  commencing  with  the  first 
period  of  the  table,  the  following  brief  account^  in 
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which  much  is  necessarily  omitted,  will  show  whether 
the  epidemics  of  Ireland  can  be  attributed  to  its 
large  population. 

Sir  William  Temple,  who  lived  in  that  period, 
informs  us,  that  ^*  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  were  periodically  swept  oflF  by 
the  plague*;"  meaning,  as  it  is  believed,  those 
epidemical  fevers,  which  we  learn,  from  the  best 
medical  authority,  were  common  to  the  country 
during  the  seventeenth  century  ^.  But  to  particu- 
larize some  of  these,  which  we  are  enabled  to  do, 
notwithstanding  the  information  on  such  subjects  is, 
as  it  respects  Ireland,  especially  at  these  periods, 
confessedly  scanty.  In  1684,  a  very  severe  epidemic 
occurred  **.  Four  years  afterwards  it  again  made  its 
appearance"^.  About  the  year  1708  a  similar 
calamity  was  again  general ;  and  it  returned  after  a 
much  shorter  interval  than  before,'  and  raged  in  the 
years  1718,  1719,  1720,  and  1721 ;  for  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  the  fevers  of  Ireland,  especially 
those  of  the  earlier  periods  alluded  to,  seldotn  sub- 
sided in  less  than  three  or  four  years  ;  some,  indeed, 
suppose  that  they  were  never  wholly  eradicated. 
Then  again,  from  1728  to  1732,  there  was  a  fever 
of  five  years'  continuance  experienced,  after  an  inter- 
mission of  seven  years  only.  The  fever  returned 
again  after  a  lapse  of  eight  years,  and  continued, 

•  Temple,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  7-  *  V^ebster  on  Epidemics,  vol.  i. 

*»  Dr.  Boate,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Ire-  p.  363. 

land;    quoted  in  Drs.  Baker  and  ^  Or.    Short,   Hist,  of  Air  and 

Cheyne,  voL  i.  p.  2.  Seasons,  vo].  i.  p.  ^68. 
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indeedf  a  mdch  shorter  time  than  before;  but  it 
more  than  compensated,  in  the  eyes  of  our  modem 
philosophers^  for  the  shortness  of  its  duration^  by  the 
*'  cleamnoe"  it  made  of  the  ^^  redundaut  numbers." 
In  this  dreadful  vi^tation^  Dr.  Rutty,  the  accurate 
historian  of  the  weather,  healthy  &c.  of  Ireland, 
says,  one^fifth  part  of  the  people  perished.  A  lower 
estimate,  and  indeed  the  lowest^  that  of  Dr.  Rogers, 
computes  the  victims  at  this  dreadful  period  at 
80,000  * !  In  which  calculation  Connel,  in  his  Obser^ 
vaiiones  Medicinales,  concurs  ^.  Dr.  Short  says,  it  was 
little  short  of  the  plague  in  fatality  %  Now  at  thb 
period  there  were  probably  fewer  than  seventy  inha- 
bitants on  every  square  mile,  in  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile countries  in  the  world :  will  then  any  of  our  anti- 
populationists  dare  to  attribute  this  calamity  to  the 
laws  of  population  and  Providence  ?  On  the  con* 
trary^  it  fell  the  heaviest  where  the  inhabitants  were 
the  thinnest ;  that  is^  in  the  province  of  Gonnaught ; 
and  in  Galway  in  that  province,  the  thinnest  inha- 
bited county  in  the  country*.  Since  Dr.  Rutty's 
time^  I  am  not  aware  that  there  have  been  any 
historians  of  the  health  of  Ireland^  till  Drs.  Baker 
and  Cheyne  appeared,  whose  able  work  on  the  lata 
fever  there  has  recently  been  given  to  the  public. 
Nor  does  the  chasm  concern  the  argument :  it  has 
been  already  shown^  that,  to  whatever  cause  these 


•  Br.    Webster,    Hist,   of  Epi-  «  Dr.  Short»   Hist,  of  Air  and 

demies,  vol.  i.  p.  384.  Seasons,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

^  Rutty,  Hist,  of  the  Weather,  ^  Drs.  Baker  and  Cheyne,  vol.  i. 

8vo.  1770,  p.  91.  p.  6.     Dr.  Short,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
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calamities  have  to  be  assigned,  it  is  palpably  false  to 
say,  as  to  suit  a  special  purpose  it  is  now  said^  that 
they  originate  in  excessive  numbers. 

In  fine^  all  those  sufferings  which  the  prevailing 
theory  pronounces  as  necessarily  flowing  from  an 
excessive  population,  and  as  forming  the  certain 
evidence  of  such  being  the  case,  not  only  existed, 
but  existed  in  a  higher  degree,  when  the  inhabitants 
were  wholly  inadequate  to  possess  or  cultivate  a 
quarter  of  the  soil,  than  they  do  at  the  present 
moment.  To  these  conclusive  facts  the  momentary 
attention  of  the  ^^  Emigration  Committee,"  its  chair- 
man and  members,  as  well  as  its  chosen  evidences, 
one  and  all,  is  respectfully  invited.  That  the 
opinion  should  be  correct  which  attributes  the  an-- 
cient  abuses  of  Ireland,  and  its  consequent  misery,* 
to  its  dense  population,  were  every  political  econo- 
mist in  the  empire  to  preach  such  a  doctrine,  and 
every  minister  of  state  to  act  upon  it,  is  palpably 
impossible,  unless  we  are  to  believe  that  effects  may 
precede  their  causes  a  century  or  two.  ^*  The  march 
of  intellect  *'  has,  however,  almost  anived  at  this 
point,  and  indeed,  in  this  instance,  is  already  there. 
(6.)  It  forms,  indeed,  a  most  singular  feature  of 
the  present  argument,  not  only  that  the  whole  train 
of  evils  which  have  long  afflicted  Ireland^  now 
ignorantly  attributed  to  her  overflowing  numbers, 
existed  long  before  the  alleged  cause  had  any  being ; 
but  that  persons  fully  as  competent  to  observe  and 
decide  on  the  subject^  as  any  of  those  who  now  dogma* 
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iize  upon  it,  dearly  pointing  out  the  wbole  of  them^ 
unhesitatingly  attributed  them  to  a  diametrically 
opposite  reason,  namely^  to  the  fewness  of  the  peo- 
ple* Amongst  these  were  Sir  William  Temple  * » 
Lord  Clarendon  \  Dean  Swift,  Sir  William  Petty, 
&c. ;  the  number  of  such  authorities  it  would  be 
far  more  easy  largely  to  increase^  than  to  add  much 
to  their  weight.  From  the  latter  I  shall  quote  a 
single  passage,  referring^  for  a  comment  upon  it, 
io  the  whole  of  some  of  his  principal  works.  The 
fcdlowmg  passage  closes  his  Political  Anatomy  of 
Ireland :  ''  The  greatest  and  most  fundamental  de- 
fect of  this  kingdom  is^  the  want  of  people  "^  I"  I 
add  another  only :  half  a  century  afterwards  we 
find  an  authority  equally  competent  to  the  subject, 
Arthur  Dobbs^  asserting  that  the  improvement  of 
Ireland  depended  upon  '*  the  increase  of  the  peo- 
ple \'' 

But  I  shall  not  pursue  the  argumentum  ad  'oere^ 
cutuUam,  which^  expunged  as  it  is  from  the  logic  of 
the  modem  school^  would  only  injure  the  cause  at- 
tempted to  be  supported.  Such  an  appeal^  indeed, 
would  only  prove  that  he  who  made  it  had  not 
advanced  so  far  in  the  *^  march  of  mind''  as  to  have 
his  back  turned  upon  the  former  authorities  of  this 
country,  the  lights  of  a  by-gone  world.     Such  men 


*  Sir  William  Temple,  W6rkf,  •  Sir  Winiam  Petty,  Ankitomy  of 

ToL  iii.  p.  7.  Ireland  ;  Tracts,  p.  388. 

^  Lord  Clarendon,  Letters,  vol.  H.  ^  Dobbs,  Essay  on  the  Trade  of 

p.  13.->*^  Scarcity  of  people  is  the  Ireland,  rol.  ii.  p.  105  (1731). 
greatest  want  this  klxigdom  at  pre* 
gent  has." 
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as  Bacon^  and  Locke^  and  Addison^  and  Swift  m^ht 
have  twinkled  in  their  day;  but  where  are  &£^> 
when  our  later  authorities  blaze  upon  us?.  It  is 
unanimously  admitted  that .  they  cannot  shine  ftfw 
gether.  I  will  therefore  again  betake  myself,  to  a 
few  facts/ which  are  of  a  nature  too  stubborn  to  be 
rasily  silenced. 

Before  I  proceed,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
author  of  a  popular  essay  on  population  may,  per- 
haps, be  enabled  to  reconcile  the  preceding  state- 
ments to  his  system,  as  announced  by  himself; 
inasmuch  as  that  system  occasionally  maintains  that 
its  principle  naturally  produces  the  evils  in  questiniij 
in  every  stage  of  human  increase,  ^'  from  the  vary 
commencement  of  society :"  repeating,  in  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  phrase,  that  there  is  *f  a  consteuat 
tendency,  in  all  animated  life,  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  nourishment  prepared  for  it*,;"  and 
that,  as  it  respects  human  beings  especially, .  the 
difference  betwixt  the  ratios  of  their  increase  and 
that  of  their  food  is  of  the  most  appalling  kind.  His 
system,  therefore,  is  comprehensive  enough  to  admit 
all  the  evils  which  we  have  proved  to  exist  in 
Ireland,  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  its  pQpula!^ 
tion ;  but  we  shall  examine  whether  his  postulate, 
the  geometric  and  arithmetic  ratios  of  increase^  ba 
true,  as  it  regards  that  country,  or  whether  they  ex*- 
hibit  the  slightest  ^^  tendency  "  to  become  so.    And 

*  Malthuii,  Essay  on  Population,  p.  2. 
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sarely  l!iere  has  seldom  been  an  arena  up5n  earthy  on 
which  his^  theoi^  coulB  have  had  a  better  cbanoe :  so 
many  evib  crowd  upon  that  douhtry^  from  so  many 
difleremt  quarters^  that  there  never  has  been  the  least 
difficulty  in  proving*  the  distresses  of  the  people ;  and 
as  their  numbers  have  kept  ciondtantly  increasing-^ 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  attribute  them  to  that 
increase.  Werei  then/ the  general  argument  pur- 
sued*  at  largie'  elseiwUefe,  that'  increasing  numbers 
Daidrally  occasion  increasing '  prosperity,  to  have 
fidled  in  the  instance  of  Ireland;  I  certainly  should 
not  have  abandoned '  the  poiAtion ;  nay,  Z  candidly 
confess,  that  I  did  expect  th^t' this  country,  owing  to 
catuses  extraneous  to  the  priildrple  at  ii^sue,  would 
have  constituted  ah  exceptioil  to  a  rule  otherwise 
universal.  Encouraged^  however,  by  the  fact  of  all 
the  seeming  difficulties  which  have  presented  them- 
selves during  similar  inquiries  and  calculations^ 
havibg,  on  due  examination^  ultimately  resolved 
tiiemselves  into  arguments  in  favour  of  the  principle 
announced,  and  some  of  them  of  the  strongest  kind ; 
I  determined  that  even  Ireland  was  a  subject  not  ^^  to 
be  given  over,  but  waited  oh  a  little, "  to  use  an  ex- 
pression of  Lord  Bacon.  With  what  success  this 
coarse  has  been  pursued,  especially  in  the  calcula- 
tions that  conclude  these  pages,  must  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the!  reader. 

§  IV.  (1.)  Having,  I  trust,  already  fully  proved 
that  the  distresses  of  Ireland  cannot  be  charged  on 
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the  increase  of  its  population^  I  now  bdvatiee  my 
argument  another  and  &r  higher  step^  by  inquiHng;^ 
whether  the  alleged  tendency  in  numbers  to  increase 
&ster  thaa  food^  is  not  false  as  it  respects  that 
country ;  or  to  the  still  greater  confusion  of  ftuch  a 
position,  whether  there  has  not  been  (not  to  speak  of 
tendencies  merely^  but  facts)  an  actual  increase  of 
fi)od^  far  greater  than  that  of  the  population^  rapidly 
as,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  has  accumulated  ?  I 
shall,  of  course,  limit  my  inquiries,  in  this  stage  of 
the  argument^  to  the  surplus  quantities  of  food 
raised  in  different  periods,  that  being  the  sdie  ques* 
tion  in  reference  to  the  principle  of  population*  Ib 
subsequently  pursuing  the  subject,  when  accounting 
for  Ihe  distresses  which,  nevertheless^  exist  in  Ire« 
land^  I  shall  not  imitate  those  who  absolve  human 
institutions  %  in  order  to  lay  the  miseries  of  mankind 
at  the  door  of  their  Eternal  Benefactor. 

To  anticipate  an  objection  that  may  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  general  food  of  the 
country  at  present,  about  which  so  much  is  said^  I 
mean  the  potatoe,  let  this  suffice — ^the  food  of  the 
native  Irish  was  principally^  if  not  exclusively^  vege« 
table^  long  before  the  potatoe  was  known  in  Europe« 
Nay^  in  almost  the  first  glimpses  we  have  of  them^ 
they  are  represented  to  us  as  herbaceous^  Ta)}^^7oi^ 
for  such  is  the  expression  of  Solinus*  So  they  con- 
tinue to  be  described  by  Spenser^,   and  HoUing- 

>  Malthus,  Essay,  p.  367.  ^  State  of  Ireland,  Works,  yol, 
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shed  %  and  Camden:  the  latter  says^  ^^  as  for  their 
meats/  they  feed  willingly  upon  herbs  and  waters 
cresses^  espedally  iq)Ott  mushrooms^  shamroots>  and 
roots^  i^  in  which  he  is  corroborated  by  Ware>  the 
Irish  antiquary,  who  wrote  about  the  time  when  the 
obnoxious  root  was  first  introduced  \  The  exchange, 
therdbre,  of  the  potatoe^  which  is  all  but  bread  in 
nntritiousness^  and^  as  a  sole  article  of  food^  greatly 
exceeding  it  in  palatableness^  and  affording  a  vaster 
and  far  more  certain  supply^  for  the  plants  on  which 
they  before  principally  subsisted^  is  one  of  the  many 
changes  brought  about  by  an  enlarging  population, 
which  none,  I  think^  can  deny  is  of  a  most  gratifying 
character. 

(2.)  But  not  to  annoy^  unnecessarily,  the  opposers 
of  population^  by  any  further  allusions  to  this  root^ 
let  us  confine  our  further  inquiries  to  better  fare. 
And^  firsts  has  the  production  of  corn  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  the  population  ?  In  answering  this 
qnery^  let  the  number  of  inhabitants^  at  each  of  the 
periods  referred  to,  be  still  kept  in  recollection^  and 
I  think  the  selfish  and  cruel  system  will  receive  its 
death*blow,  in  the  very  scene  where  it  meditates  its 
triumph. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Ireland  imported 
grain  *.    We  are  informed,  on  indisputable  authority, 

*  fioHingslied^Vol.v.p.lSS;  vol.  also,  Ledwtck^s  Antiquities  of  Ii«« 

rf.  p.  (J7.  iand,  p.  219. 

•»  Camden,  Ireland,  p.  147,  folio,  See,  also,  Campion's  View  of  the 

1 637.  State  of  Ireland,  p .  26. 

«  Ware,  Disquis.  p.  112.     See,  *  Newenhom,  Statist.  Inq.  p.  7, 
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that  ^f  great  provisions^  both  of  meat  and  drink^ 
^ent  daily  out  of  the  kingdom  into  Ireland^/'  But 
not  to  dwell  on  generalities^  and  to  present  the 
reader  with  definite  views  of  this  important  fact. 
Referring^  first,  to  a  period^  when  the  condition  of 
Ireland^  which  has  been  already  described^  was  at 
least  as  deplorable  as  it  can  have  been  at  any  sub- 
sequent period  of  tranquillity,  namely,  a  century  ago, 
we  shall  find  that  grain^  as  well  as  other  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  imported  in  large  quantities. 
The  average  amount  of  what  Dobbs  classes  under 
the  heads  of  imports  for  meat  and  drink,  and 
materials  for  drinking,  (including  medicine,)  was 
344,550/.,  annually.  Some  exports  of  grain  of 
different  kinds^  he  notices,  there  then  were,  but  not 
such  as.  by  any  means  to  balance  the  imports.  This 
sum  was  on  the  average  of  eight  years,  ending  1726, 
and  consequently  exclusive  of  the  years  of  scarcity 
previously  alluded  to,  when  we  are  informed  there 
were  to  the  amount  of  from  100,000/.  to  200,000/., 
in  grain  only,  brought  in\  But  to  present  the 
amount  of  these  imports  in  ordinary  years,  and  to 
contrast  them  with  the  exports  of  Ireland,  at  the 
period  of  the  last  census,  1821,  and  accompanying 


»  Townsend,   Historical    Collec-  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  101.    In  Prior's 

tions,  p*  197.  List  of  the  Absentees,  written  in 

^  Dobbs,  Essay  on  the  Trade,  &c  1729,  it  is  asserted  >  that  the  Irish 

of  Ireland,  p.  25.      Dean  Swift  says  were  '^  under  the  necessity  <^  bring, 

(in  1724)  *'*'  one  hundred  thousand  ing  in  corn  for  their  subsistence,  to 

pounds  has  been  paid^  several  years  the  value  of  between  1  and  200,000^'* 

past,  for  com  sent  hither  from  En-  p.  79. 
gland."       Humble    Address,    &c. 
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the  statement  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  each 
period,  the  following  are  the  important  facts : — 


IRELAND*. 


CORK  IMPORTED, 

On.  an  average  of  0  yean,  ending 
1725. 


Population,  2,300,000;  or,  7I  on 
a  square  mfle. 


Wheat    •     .     . 
Barley  and  Malt 
Hulled  ditto    . 
Flour       .     .     . 


Total  value  of  imports  ) 
at  prices  of  1821.       j 


37,048 
7,2M 

677 
4,083 

39,063 
£78,126 


CORK  EXPORTED, 

in  1621. 


Population,  6,801,827;  or,  211  on 
a  square  mile. 


Wheat     ....      1,038,037 

Oats 959,474 

Barley 78,688 

Meal  (Wheat)      .       .      262,010 
Oatmeal 37,156 

Total  value  of  exports  £2,366,166 


Here,  then^  we  see  demonstrated  the  important 
political  problem^  whether  population  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  food,  or  otherwise. 
When  Ireland^  in  1725,  only  numbered  seventy-one 
inhabitants  on  a  square  mile^  she  imported  grain,  in 
ordinary  times,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  quarters  annually  ^  ;  but  when  her  popula* 
iion,  on  the  same  space^  became  trebled^  she  not 
only  (of  necessity)  subsisted  that  number^  and  cer- 
tainly not  worse  than  at  the  former  period^  but 
actually  exported  a  surplus  of  much  above  a  million 
quarters  ^ ! 


*  Bobbe,  Essay  on  the  Trade,  &c. 
of  Ireland;  p.  26. 


*>  Public  Accounts. 
"^  Ibid, 
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(3.)  Should  it  be  said  that  Ireland  was,  in  the 
former  period,  a  grazing  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  impediments  which  landlords  threw  in  the  way 
of  tillage,  on  whose  impolicy  and  cruelty  Archbishop 
Boulter  dwells  very  feelingly  in  many  of  his  letters', 
till  the  evil  was  at  length  partly  remedied  by  a  legis- 
lative interference,  the  consequence  of  which  was  a 
vast  increase  of  the  products  in  question;  I  shall 
not  argue  this  point,  but  betake  myself  to  the 
produce  of  the  pasturage  of  the  country,  (which,  of 
course,  must  have  been  prqportionably.  cbeaked,)  in 
arSer  to  discover  wketber  there  is  a  tendency  in 
population  to  exceed  even  these  means  of  human 
subsistence,  which  confessedly  take  the  largest 
proportion  of  surface,  and  the  best  soils  to  produce 
them.  This  second  inquiry  I  shall  determine  ia 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  before.  Ireland  cer. 
tainly  exported  cattle,  and  very  largely,  at  the 
former  period ;  they  constituted  the  bulk  of  her 
returns:  has,  then,  the  vast  augmentation  in  the 
population,  since  that  time,  diminished,  or  rather 
annihilated,  that  export,  and  '^  absorbed'*  (to  use 
the  favourite  word  of  the  day)  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  country,  as  it  regards  this  species  of  human 
food?  The  following  facts  will  best  answer  that 
query : — 

« 

*  Boulter,  Letters,  voL  Upp,  223, 241,  &c. 
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• 

IRELAND. 

Value  of  the  Produce  of  Cattle 
and  iheep  exported  qn  the  are- 
rage  of  Eight    Yean,    ending 
1796. 

Value  of  the  Produce  of  Cattle 
and  Sheep  exported  in  1021. 

Pepoladou,  2,800,000,  or  71  on 

each  Square  Mile. 

Population,  6,801,827,  or  211  on 

each  Square  Mile. 

.  TotiJ  average  value,  £023,177*. 

Total  value,  £3,705,993  ■». 

The  argument  might  be  minutely  pursued  through 
the  intervening  period,  but  it  is  unnecessary :  it  is 
singular  enougl,  however,  to  observe,  that  midway 
between  these  two  dates  (1777),  the  population  having 
considerably  advanced,  there  was  nearly  a  balance 
between  the  imports  and  exports  of  grain,  or,  in  other 
words,  Ireland  about  grew  its  own  bread  ".  Since, 
then,  the  population  has  rather  more  than  doubled^ 
iow  has  the  constant  tendency  which  our  theorists 
perpetually  assert  been  manifested  ?  By  sextupling 
the  agricultural  produce  *. 

With  such  facts  as  the  preceding  tables  exhibit^ 
recorded  in  the  statistical  annals  of  the  empire,  and 
which  are,  and  long  have  been,  published  to  the  world, 
certainly  the  fatuity,  not  to  say  mendacity,  of  these 
constant  appeals  to  Ireland  in  proof  that  population 
naturally  multiplies  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of 
^subsistence,  is  without  parallel.  I  challenge  any  one 
io  add  anything  in  the  way  of  illustration  to  the  broad 
and  glaring  absurdity  which  such  a  principle  exhibits. 


^  DobU,  £uav  on  the  Trade  and 
Improvement  oif  Ireland,  p.  17* 
^  Fublie  Acoouflt*. 


^  Young,  Tour  In  Ireland,  pp.  2, 
86. 

^  Colquhoun ;  Wealth,  Power,  and 
Resources  of  the  Empire,  p.  14,  notef 
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as  applied  to  Ireland.  Let  our  political' eeonbidids 
concede  to  a  plain  man  of  ordinary  i&f^iitj  Ifaat 
sound  judgment  in  human  affairs,  which  ArofakMbc^ 
miotson  claims  for  such  an  one^  even  on  ihe  'more 
mysteiious  truths  of  religion — a  jiidgMent  whith^ 
whether  they  concede  it  to  him  or  not,  he  taWBt 
certainly  possesses  ;  and  let  him  be  toW  tfce  fore- 
going facts  regarding  Ireland : — that,  a  century  ago, 
the  population,  then  being  but  a  little  more  than  two 
millions,  could  not  supply  itself  with  grain  ;  but  that 
now,  with  its  inhabitants  trebled,  it  is  not  duly 
enabled  so  to  do,  but  to  export  at  least  ten  millions 
of  bushels,  as  well  as  six  times  the  amount  in'caHtle, 
(perhaps  about  thrice  as  many  head,)  as  at  the^formcr 
period ; — and  could  he  be  brought  to  understand  and 
believe  that  population  there  had  advanced  mort 
rapidly  than  food ;  that,  if  things  wefe  suffered  to  go 
on  thus,  universal  distress  and  ruin  must  inevits^ly 
ensue, — in  a  word,  that  the  principle  of  huitian  in* 
crease  operates  in  that  island  as  an  eril  ?  And  what 
would  it  avail,  were  it  told  him  that  the  cultivators 
were,  in  the  mean  time,  faring  most  wretchedly  them- 
selves, and  actually  suffering  for  want  of  suflBoient 
support.  He  would  instantly  rejoin,  why  then  do 
tiiey  not  retain  some  part  of  these  immense  exports, 
to  satisfy  their  own  necessities  ?  And,  if  he  were  an 
English  cultivator,  he  would  be  the  readier  to  recom- 
mend such  a  measure.  But,  that  he  most,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  principle  of  population,  see  present 
suffering  and  future  starvation  awaiting  a  people. 
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ni6FeIy:0B  the  soore  of  increasitg  numbers;  while  h6 
is  shown.tlpat  siich  increase  has  actually  produced  a 
fiur  ki^er  measure  of  superfluous  provision^  which 
lias  to  find  a  vent  elsewhere*  in  quantities  which 
actually  imiidate  other  markets^  would  be  rather  tod 
much  to  demand  from  a  man  of  common  sense: 
Place  audi  a  man  on  the  committee^  and  he  would 
think  about  preventing  the  undue  emigration  of  cotii> 
aad  cattle^  and  pigs^  ntther  than  promoting  that  of 
the  people. 

.  If  then  it  be  conceded^  (and  can  it  be  denied  ?)  that 
the  evib  which  now  afflict  that  country  cannot  pos« 
Sibly  be  attributed  to  a  large  population^  existing 
as  they  did^  and  at  least  in  an  equal  d^re6  when 
the  country  Ivas  notoriously  underpeopled ;  and  if) 
furthermore^  it  be  admitted  (and  I  again  defy  the  fact 
to  be  coDth>verted)  that  the  produce  of  the  country 
has  far  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  its 
inhabitants^  till»  in  point  of  fact,  it  has  augmented 
into  an  immense  superflux  which  has  to  be  disposed 
of  elsewhere^  the  argument  which  I  oppose  is  finally 
settled  as  it  regards  Ireland^  and  might  here  very 
properly  close.  But  it  is  not  less  the  purpose  of  the 
work  of  which  this  forms  a  part,  to  demolish  to  its 
very  foundation  the  false  and  pernicious  theory  which 
now  unhappily  prevails,  than  to  substitute  another 
founded  upon  truths  aiid  'consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  j  ustice  and  mercy.  After  having  established 
its.  certainty  as  a  law  of  nature^  the  next  design  has 
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been  to  show  that  it  has  always  operated  to  the  ad^ 
vantage  instead  of  the  dement  of  the  human  Kace» 
and  that  the  natural  increase  of  mankind  has  there- 
fore  been  the  signal^  nay  the  very  meaas^  of  their 
advancement  in  all  that  constitutes  human  superiority* 
But  though  the  facts^  and  more  especially  the  cal-> 
culatlons  on  which  it  is  founded,  have  never  yet  been 
submitted  to  a  single  individual  during  the  progress 
of  the  work^  who  has  not  instantly  acceded  to  the 
conclusion  as  inevitable^  I  must  confess,  that  all  such 
have^  on  recollection  as  it  were,  pointed  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  as  disturbing  their  otheiwise  entire 
acquiescence  with  the  principle  disclosed !  hence,  on 
a  matter  regarded  as  so  essential  to  the  argument, 
and  especially  one  which  is  so  present  to  the  mind 
t)f  Britons,  and  so  deeply  touches  their  feelings,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  explicit.  To  me  the  situation  of 
Ireland,  circumstanced  as  she  is,  corroborates,  rather 
than  confronts,  whatever  I  have  advanced  on  the  law 
of  population  throughout.  In  pursuing  the  melan* 
eholy  subject,  though  I  have  witnessed  the  sufferings 
T>f  that  country  often,  and  meditated  upon  them  more 
frequently,  still  I  shall  state  nothing  on  my  owii 
authority.  Those  who  may  accompany  me  into  the 
I'emaining  details,  may  find  some  littie  novelty  in 
veeing  the  sufferings  of  that  unhappy  people  attri^ 
4)uted  to  other  causes  than  either  to  potatoes  or  to 
propagation :  causes  which  I  advert  to  with  unfeigned 
reluctance,  but  on  which,  adverting  to  them  at  all,  I 
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shall  deliver  myself  with  ihe  utmost  phunness.  I  am 
aware  of  the  treatment  of  those 

^  Who  tntthi  invUlom  to  tha  gnat  iwreal,'' 

for  it  is  on  them^  and  not^  as  is  now  the  fashion^  upon 
defenceless  and  persecuted  poverty  that  I  shall  fix 
file  wrongs  of  Ireland,  aye^  and  her  outrages ;  those 
eonyulsions  at  which  the  nation  stands  aghast,  and 
feels  ever  and  anon  as  a  mighty  earthquake  shaking 
the  very  foundations  of  the  empire,  while  the  voice  of 
distant  thunders  is  heard  threatening  from  the  cloud 
that  still  gathers  in  the  west,  where  the  angry 
elements  seem  in  perpetual  wan 

(4.)  But  before  I  proceed  to  these  considerations, 
I  maintain  that  Ireland^  peculiarly  circumstanced  as 
she  is,  has  nevertheless  participated,  though  in  a 
humble  degree^  in  the  advantages  naturally  resulting 
from  increasing  numbers.  That  she  does  not  furnish 
a  more  triumphant  argument  in  favour  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  benevolence^  is  not  chargeable  upon  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  God. 

We  have  seen  the  great  increase  in  the  popula- 
iion  of  Ireland  during  the  last  century ;  we  proceed 
then  to  inquire,  whether  the  condition  of  the  people 
proportionably  deteriorated^  which  the  principle  I  am 
Apposing  means  to  imply,  if  it  mean  anything ;  or^ 
on  the  contrary^  whether  such  increase  was  a  benefit 
tp  the  community.  Let  competent  witnesses  be 
heard  on  this  matter,  and  the  dispute  be  decided 
iaccordingly*  ^^  Can  those  who  now  hear  me,  deny/! 
said  the  celebrated  Mr.  Foster  to  a  sufficient  number. 
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of  cdmpeteffit  judges^  the  repreisentatives  of  it^lcitidj 
^^  that^  sinoe  the  period  of  1782,  Ireland  has  ris^n  in 
civilization^  in  wealth-,  in  manufactures,  in  a  greater 
proportion;  and  with  a  more  rapid  progressy  than  any 
other  country  of  Europe  \''  Again,  Lord  Sheffield^ 
the  pursuits  of  whose  meritorious  Kfe  seem  to  have 
been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  subjects  of  public 
and  national  economy  especially  relating  to  dii^ 
country^  informs  us,  ^*  the  improvement  of  Ireland 
is  as  rapid  as  any  country  ever  etpenmcedK"  Ahd 
Mr.  Bushe  also  says^  '^  we  may  contemplate  with 
pleasure  the  progress  of  Irish  prosperity  %'*  But; 
not  to  multiply  authorities  on  this  point,  I  shall  lastly 
quote  Major  Newenham,  to  whose  researches  respeet- 
ing  this  subject  the  public  is  so  much  indebted; 
Presenting  many  most  important  facts  relative 'to  tiie 
population  and  condition  of  the  countiy^  in  a  series  of 
Tables,  he  finally  observes  upon  them :  ^^  They 
evince,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt^  a  moat 
rapid  increase  of  people  in  Ireland ;  and  at  thesatftie 
time  exhibit  in  a  clear  light  this  interesting  fact^ 
that,  within  these  last  five^and- twenty  years;  or 
thereabout,  the  food  in  that  country  has  not'  been 
merely  commensurate  with,  but  has  greatly  surpassed 
the  rapid  and  well- authenticated  increase  of  its  popu>* 
lation^" 

§.V.  (1.)  Yet  notwithstanding  these  cheering  tes; 

*  speech  in  the  Hoase  of  Com-  land.     Tnmsactionii  of  the  Royttl 

mona,  17  Feb.  1800.  Irish  Academy,  vol.  iii.  p.  151: 

*"  Lord  Sheffield,  Observations  on  ^  Newenham,  Statistical  {n<{uiiy, 

the  Trade,  &c.  of  Ireland,  p.  6.  &c«  p.  197* 

^  Sssay  on  the  ^Population  of  Ire- 
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tf 0900168  in  hrom  of  the  progfress  of  popolatioB^  it 
piostfaafi^itutted  that  miKh  suffering  and  great  na** 
tional  ^^g^radation  exist  in  this  interesting  portion  of 
theBritisb^empiie>  which,  I  am  not  without  a  pain? 
fnl  apprehenfiion,  may  have  been  latterly  increased^ 
owing  to  their  real  cause  having  been  aggravated 
rather  than  diminished  * ;  while  they  are  still  furtiier 
heightenedi  at:  least  rendered  more  conspicuous^  by 
hmig  contrasted  with  the  rapid  advancement  of  the 
oth^r  grand  divisions  of  the  kingdom* 

In  filing  upon  this  cause,  I  have  not  far  to  seek^ 
nckT  long  to  deliberate.  It  has  been  deefdy  felt,  and 
powerfully  pointed  outever  since  the  state  of  Ireland 
has  excited  the  consideration  of  the  empire :  one  which 
every  writer  of  any  note,  or  patriot  of  any  principle 
or  feelings  on  either  side  the  water,  who  has  given 
attention  to  its  affairs,  has  designated  the  prime  curse 
pf'fhe  country;  compared  with  which  every  other 
rocMiientary  topic  of  dedamatioA  has  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance ;  one  indeed  which  the*  modern  school  of 
political  theorists  stoutly  denies  as  an  evil,  and  cout 
^equeutly  labours  to  prevent  the  application  of  that 
remedy,  without  which  Ireland  will  always  be  pushed 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  destitution,  and  consequently 
of  ieodurance^  I  trust  I  need  hardly  explain  that  I 
mean  absenteeship. 

Formerly,  this  ancient  enemy  of  Ireland,  or,  to 


*  See  an  scooant  of  the  increase  12;  see  likewise  tbe  Lords*  Report 
of  absenteeism  since  1797,  in  Drs.  on  the  Distui^banoe»  in  Ireland,  p: 
Baker  and  Qbeyne's  work,  voL  i.  p.      207)  &c. 
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iqpeak  more  literally^  ^^  the  oUt-fmrse  of  the  empire^'* 
Qonoeftled  its  footstepa  as  much  9A  po6nbIe>  and  when 
observed^  disg^iaed  itself  under  a  number  of  specious 
pretences  and  apologies.  Health — safety — educa^ 
tion^  and  a  variety  of  other  reasons  were  always  forth-* 
comings  amounting,  on  the  whole^  to  a  kind  of  ne* 
cessity ;  and  necessity,  as  is  well  known,  can  hare 
no  law^  whether  of  duty  or  grstitude*  Now^  howeYer> 
fuUy  absolved  by  pditical  economy,  and  even  invest- 
ed with  peculiar  honours,  it  no  longer  seeks  con« 
cealment,  but  boldly  avows  itself ;  affects  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  assumes  the  pretensions  of  genuine  pa« 
triotism,  and  perpetually  stuns  you  with  declamations 
concerning  a  country  which  it  personally  deserts^ 
and  is  constantiy  piUaging  and  oppressing  by  pn«y. 
(2.)  To  estimate  the  mass  of  misery  which  this 
evil  has  occasioned,  we  must  attend  to  its  origin » and 
long  continuance,  as  well  as  to  its  present  extent* 
Ireland  only  shared  .the  fate  of  England  in  having 
been  a  conquered  country,  but  it  has  been  more  un-» 
fortunate  than  the  latter  in  having  been  frequently 
subdued  ;-^a  variety  of  causes,  amongst  which  the 
very  evil  we  are  considering  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  though  perhaps  the  least  ob« 
vioiis,  having  occasioned  those  frequent  insubordina-' 
tions  and  rebellions  which  so  disfigure  its  history. 
These  have  always  been  quelled  and  punished ;  hence 
few  generations  have  elapsed,  especially  in  former 
times,  without  witnessing  the.  confiscations  of  large 
portions  of  the  property  of  the  island.    To  go  no 
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&rther  btidk  than Qaeeil  Elizabeth's  time:  three  t^ 
beHioQS  cloffidg  tfant  period  were  the  oause  of  placing 
a  greai  part  of  the  laads  of  Ireland  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown^  Leland  says^  more  than  one  half  of 
Ulster  hcoame  vested  in  the  queen^  ^'  to  be  disposed 
of  as  most  expedient  for  the  interests  and  security  of 
her  government*/'  A  greater  authority^  and  one 
c(niBeoted  mih  the  transactions  he  records,  Edmund 
^)enser»  gives  a  vastly  higher  proportion.  Of  the 
9000  plongfakads  which  Ubter  contained,  all  but  400 
or  500  he  represents  as  having  escheated  to  her  ^« 
In  Gomiaught,  I  understand  him  ij  calculate,  that  at 
least  five-sixths-  of  the  wh6le  were  in  the  same  predi« 
oament* ;  and  even  in  Leinster,  exceedingly  large 
tracts,  consisting  of  entire  counties,  were  similarly 
drcumstanced^*  As  to  Munster,  at  the  period  he 
wrote,  it  appears  very  much  of  it  was  already  in  the 
hands  of  her  ^^  undertakers  ^"  Indeed^  by  the  single 
attainder  and  death  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond>  ^^  enor- 
mous domains,"  as  large  as  *'  the  possessions  of  in« 
dependent  princes/'  fell  to  her  disposal^,  besides 
sundry  other  minor  fcHrfeitures.  In  the  reign  of  her 
successor,  James  I.,  the  greatest  and  mdst  valuable 
part  (tf  Ulster  again  reverted  to  the  crown  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treasonable  practices  of  Tyrone*  Tyr-* 
coDoel^  and  olhers  their  adherents '.      During  the 


•  Lebnd,  Hut  oT  Ircdaod)  roL  ii.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  183, 184. 

p.  247, 4to.  •  Ibid.  pp.  186,  186, 

^  Spenser, Stateof  Ireland, Works,  '  Iceland,   Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol* 

vol.  VI.  p.  17a,  l2mo.  ii.  p.  288. 

« Ibid.  pp.  179|  IWh  9  Ibid.  rol.  U.  p.  424, 
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ooenroed.    ;Theirfl«ctiiaiMm.iand'*ilncn4ai^ 
\iniai  pi^erty  l.tfaimi9hoiitti;tk»>iifridtad^  tati  ^tbtf 
porbdof  the  rf»tQraiion»[nsi|riii0  setesbjpfiyetiiilg^ 
t^roior  thi^  tifiliafiistfpagesrttiiStf  WillmitaftPed)^*^ 
^^ Anatomy  t>£ Ireland.'!    <Ati<jbe  fevohtiAii^ltyiiMb^ 
seienoe  oC  tBiy  4»nsiderkble  extent,  and. 'it  ^  t&t^ 
"^oped  the  lart^ttook  pkee,>wken«4ipt«^aiid«i^^ 
lioB  aoresuof  kttd  y^en  fdrfetiked  akionae>:  'MHp»e(itM|lP 
half  of  these>  howerer,  iraieiaibetwflff|h.^  i^istw^^ 
weU:a8^  probably,  mttdt  of  th6*prdceditlg' "Me^Hi^l 

muoh^  koweivior^  wa^  peFonnieikly  witl^ 
former  posoessors^  andrbestoiredvof  <3Oifi60;uiiMft[iftiy!^ 
instances,  dn  the  rettanerB^^of'the  eaurttiBr  th^^iiUtsiF' 
being;  almosii  always^  however,  on  cmiditibn«o^l%ttl^^ 
denoe^  which  numy  neTerUjtekss  cofrtrived  tt^^^dtKH*' 
letting  iheir.  acqdi^ionB  fanfler  vaiiou^^nui*^^  it^^ 
sident  onk&vatDre.  »  '  ^  uv  -*  .:>aiu  vi 

The  eateat  of  iheseloTfeitures  »  fkr  fVon^^bmA^' 
exaggerated.  Lord  Claiesayitf  thal^  <t  th€  twe^fe^' 
millions  of  actes  which  the  island  contaiits^  \^lif?tett'' 
and  a  half  underwent  confiltcation,  during^  the'  odte^ 
century  last  referred io.  »♦   *i  Ka 

I  most  distinctly  disclaim  alluding  to  tibese  initait^'^ 
ing  topics  with  any  other  view  than  that  whieh  ren-^^ 
ders  an  appeal  to  them  necessary  to  prbve  and  illus^^ ' 
trate  the  important  point  which  I  am  now  aboilt'td^'^ 
enforce.     I  will  even  acknowledge  that,  peAaps;*' 

•  Sir  WiUittn  Petty,  Pollt  Anat.  of  Ireland,  pp.  1^4. 


1hM^4i]0h»tiona;la  ihe  landed  property  of  teland^ 
QOVefOQptiiiilpeoitlief  ooanexioQ  with  this  cooatry, 
iMie  ii0t  sbiHrbquesI'  and  aoiversal  as  tjiose  ifvhich 
iiem'-ferpQtiadljP  taking  place  under  the  aaeiefit 
Irab  clisixNit  of  taniitry^  as  it  was  called^  by  which 
t|ie  2wli0l6  kndedr*praperty  of  the  <X)antry  was  con- 
stantly dianging  hands*.  Even  after  this  cnstom 
waa  ahofiflhad^  Aase  extensive  forfeitures  fell  prin^* 
cifMilly  iUfMi  aaeient  Baglish  proprietors^  who  werer 
silDcespbrdy  diqiMtesaod  several  times  over;  which 
folly  aocQdnts  for.*  the  otherwise  extraordiiyary  fact^ 
thfilk  there  ate  fictitioas  daims  to  property  in  Ireland 
to.^tiar  greater  extent  than  the  entire  area  of  the 
coutry.,  Bui,  whatever  troth  there  may  be  in  these 
reBiaH(3» .  it  is  wide  of  my  present  purpose  to  dwell 
npm.Aem:  it  only  ooneerns  the  argument  to  state 
that,  .bad  the  property  in  lidaad,  forfeited  from  time 
to  time^  been  conferred  upon  those  who  were  resi-^ 
dents Jiv4be.ceuntiy^  or  likely  to  remain  so,  such  spo- 
liatipOfc  tbi^^gh  inflictiDg  great  individual  sufferings 
would  not'peiiMLps  have  materially  impoverished  it ; 
bat^  wl)^  they  weie  bestowed  upon  those  who  did 
not  reside  in  it»  upon  a  mere  unr^^rded  engagement 
thi^  ft^  would  da  so ;  or  who,  residing  there,  were^ 
in  ^onsfq^enqe  of  these  aocessbns  of  fortune^  too 
oft^  tempted  to  leave  it  for  an  establishment  nearer 
the  focus  of  the  empire,  or  still  more  culpable,  who 
were  |^us  eqaUed  to  spend  their  acquired  wealth 

^  See  Speaser't  Accoual  of  Irdand,  Works,  vol,  vi. 
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beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Brftish  dommioiu^'— * 
dien  and  thus  was  it  that  the  evils  of  absenteeifim 
Commenced,  and,  by  the  sure  and  constant  operatioA 
of  this  adequate  cause^  the  impoverishment  of  Ireland 
has  been  begun  and  continued^  and  will  nevw  end 
till^  by  some  means  or^olEie^  this  crying  injury  shall 
be  abated. 

(8,)  Tbe  fatal  consequences  of  absenteeship  have 
long^  been  forcibly  pourb^yed^  by  a  great  body  of 
writers^  femiliar  with  the  situation  and  sufferings  of 
Ireland,  a  few  only  of  whom  will  be  quoted* 

Sir  William  Petty  says,  that  ^^  a  great  part  of  the 
festates^  both  real  and  personal,  in  Ireland,  ar6  owned 
by  absentees,  and  such  as  draw  over  the  profits  raised 
out  of  Ireland^  refunding  nothing :  so  as  Ireland^  ex- 
porting more  than  it  imports,  doth  yet  grow  poorei* 
to  a  paradox^."  In  the  same  page^  he  attributes 
the  lamentable  want  of  employment  and  the  idleness 
of  Ireland  to  the  same  fatal  cause^  absenteeism. 

In  about  half  a  century  afterwards,  we  find  this 
evil  had  not  abated.  Dobbs,  as  it  is  believed,  pub- 
lished, under  the  assumed  name  of  Prior,  in  1729,  a 
list  of  the  absentees,  as  far  as  he  could  collect  them, 
estimating  the  annual  subtraction  of  wealth,  from 
this  cause,  at  627,799/.  ''—a  prodigious  sum  at  that 
time,  and  for  such  a  country ;  the  rental  of  which,  it 
is  supposed,  did  not  then  exceed  two  millions.  This 
estimate  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  very  judicious  Eng- 

•  Sir  William   Petty,   Political         »►.  Prior,  Li«t  of  Abtentees  of  Ire* 
Anatomy  of  Ireland,  p.  33.  land,  p.  13. 
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hah  writer^  of  that  period.  Gee^  in  bis  work  on  the 
Trade  and  jNavigation  of  Great  Britain,  says,  ^^  it  ii 
tliooght  near  one-third  part  of  the  rents  of  the  whole 
(of  Ireland)  belong  to  English  noblemen  and  gentle^ 
men  that  dwell  here*.'*  I  shall  give  a  few  extracts 
from  the  fcHiner  writer^  and  hope  that  the  first  witt 
be  particularly  noticed : — ^^  By  means  of  our  nobles 
md  gentry  deserting  their  own  eountry,  and  spend* 
ing  all  abroad^  our  people  are  left  without  employe 
meat,  and  are  forced  to  shift  to  other  countries^  even 
to  America,  to  get  a  livelihood^/*  '*  Tis  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  we  should  grow  poorer  every  day, 
under  sach  an  unprofitable  issue  of  money,  which  all 
the  labour  of  the  people  and  produce  of  the  country^ 
with  every  acquisition  they  can  make^  are  not  sufB'^ 
cfent  to  supply  \"  ^'  This  is  an  evil  long  complsdned 
of.**  *'  There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  pro^ 
duces  and  exports  so  great  a  quantity  of  beef^  butter^ 
tallow,  hides,  and  wool  as  Ireland  does ;  and  yet^ 
our  common  people  are  very  poorly  clothed,  go  bare* 
legged  half  the  year,  and  very  rarely  taste  of  that 
fresh  meat  with  which  we  so  much  abound.  We 
fHnch  ourselves  of  every  article  of  life^  and  export 
more  than  we  can  well  spare^  with  no  other  effect  or 
advantage  than  to  enable  our  gentlemen  and  ladies 
to  live  more  luxuriantly  abroad.**    '^  And  they  are 

not  content  to  treat  us  thus,  but  add  insult  to  ill 

^        ^         * 


»Oee,  TmUftod  Nary  o£  Great         ^  LIstjtf  AbseiiteM,p.2a>; 
Britain,  p.  19.  ^     ..       ,  «/Jirf.p.29. 
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usagie:  tbey  i^pvofioh  us  with  pur  poverty,  .at ^  fj^e 

.  I)pW.  3wift  descrU)iea  the.  ctpjij5^ 
teoiism^  He  ^j»y^  it  /V^quirecJ.  those  grp^t  femitr 
i^nq^^  yfh^h,  flerpqtually  drained  t^.  cgjint^^!;:'' 
jthf^tit  drpye,  "h^f  thp  fiu-mors  awl  labour^  iutc^ 
b^jgg^ry  fpcibanishqaeot'':''  in  aword,  th(^t  it,  jy;a§[ 
tbfifPnq.grp^f,  evU  pf,  IrelM— *' JVb^m  tnjf^, 
nuLfpiatsK**  ...       ^.,     , 

.TM  this,  state  of  things  has  continued,  tp  ^^^  ,Pfe« 
Qf«ijt;day,  at^d  I'feai:,iocreased».adiiui;^pf  Uttl^  do^ht« 
Th6,,^eci;.pf  .absenteeism  is  every  .wh|9rp  obvious  if) 
the,^vQ.  ,  Y So  .nuIperou^  are  abt^ijidpnea  ed^^j^^ if^ 
^re|pjifj,",,^)js.^,ivecent  intelligent  writer,, pnthajt 
cpflntiy,  ,"  ^tb^tjthey  Ite^p  aliv^  a  irain.pf,^,el^nch^ly 
id$^  >Y^  t|w  mipd  of  the,  tfaveUer. .  TJbw  ,Yflif),rraj5e4 
tjip^.pilep,  fujcL,fi|led  Jth^sq  ippyns.  ^i^  ;»irth^^w|^o 
g9.Te  j4^y,ai?d,epiploy.ine«i.t,to.«ie  pwr^  ^?^,.n,q^  i^ 
theiiir,tPi9Kw4  ^^wUyipg.suc^^rsj.^^jl^i^  i^ 

at^v  ,i|no9^1flrs.a  i^iW9|Tness.T7-Ji/y;9ry,'one  floUfjt.jjrjs^ 
^VpII^  aV$ei#«^  <jppl4  Jjflfp^dq  1»  T^(Je  ^jri^^tl^.^  opun^ 
tryjnTiq.ienricHjU  yt'i^  jihejur  fprt^jjes^.piift^^i^t  ^| 
wMt  ttpif  ,|lias^e,.iwprov^  t^9  Wr^pl^,  ^hpipepgjj^ljji 

theif  ,e?aiiaplfe,.refw  tbep^,by,^v3irj|9|rt^p^,^^ 
protect  %n[i  by.tli|eiff,j^Hthpr?,ty^  t^en  pjig]ip,tfljr^^ppp 
tOise^,<j^  Jftvf^.|iespeR^^,,%,iii9>^,bfi^o)??!^l^ 
land  tranquil  and  happy  *."    But  the  scientific  agri- 

*  Prior,  List  of  AIwvnteMt  p.  33.  •■  Ibid.  1S8.  ,  . 

<>  Swift,  Work*,  vol.  vi.  p.  200.  *  Croker.  RescMcIies  in  j^iit  Soatit 

•/MA p.  180.  «f  Irdaud,  p.  267. 


ciiiia^-y^iitldbt^  ^ck-  wiifi  HkH'tAi^  oeca.- 
sioned  by  iHl^'^iid^vit'lhan'tB^yntiiii^lfttiiltHi. 
veflen'  VotiAgis  cdplous' on tMs  siibjfet; arid Clir- 
wen''iaijftru«y"d^Abefe;.  ffoin"ocdter  'pk)oC;'"th6' 
^'  ndA^'it  inlli<its^''  an*  a^'t6'ttii^i^-4s^feadhfe'dr 
ul"esta*te!t)^'i6h^^  tb'^oi&e  afeetatee,  he  ^^d,  ■<'  %h^ 
tr'atbi^  <!>f'6b{i^'rd<i'calti  never  W^  oiif  the'»tani^ 
^1M  ib^  ^f(es  of-  ^ob;  Viiiiessed  thid'  day;^  haVe' 

impressed  upon  my  mind  **."  "- 

'iPsB^'doVpiicxi^d  m^  ftfesy  qtt6tktit>nsi'  hoi  kp- 
peat'to  ai^%by-&ttem^is  tliat'  Itave'  >beeil '  teftd^'Uolb 
of  ^"j^m'M'pAiai^  mH;  as  ira-'as'  tl^  ^tot^s 
^'af 'lia^i'e'  i&e^h''fh>hi  ^taeUHm'^s^s^  to  r^^ 
M'g^i'evti;  oh^e  'Existence  of  Which  they^teiiiia 
^J^'Bf  phm6  evident^.  ■■  Mdch,  fcoweVer,  bH ' Was 
te '  \dUm^m\  noMig  has  been  effbctiiany  ta^ 
penn^e^Yfy '^orie,  and'  the  evil  hks  ^efi  gonedH 
ibcreasin^j  ibbre  especially  ^ncel '  the  rebeffioo,  ai^d 
ih^  Tegislative  union  of  the  two '  kingdoms,  till  the! 
amiS&'iot  of  property  thus  dntitially  abstracted  Is^cal- 
culate'd  at  some  millions  %fonnm^  a  very  onemoi^ 
iax'upon^  the  entire  rental  and  Income  of  the  countiy. 
ttak'  Ett^and,  eVen,  beeii  doomed  tb  bear  such  tt 
rarth^n,  sh^VouId  never  havfe  a^risen  to  her  p^^e^^tft 
tdU'ering  h^iglit ;  were  it  how  imposed  upon  he^  iH 
d^'tsiyiaX'Aegiee,  it  would  ultimately  reduce  her  to 

ih^  dcMrdition  in  which  Ireland  is^  and  in  wl^lch  shi 

.  ii 'j«    '     ..  '  •  '  .    i 

*  Carwen,  Obcervations  on  the         ^/M(/.rol.i!.p,  187. 
State  of  Ireland,  toL  il  ji.  265.    .  <"  WakeQdd,  vol,  L  p.  290,  dote. 


$4  ^RBLAND  J  ITS  EYILS^  [^  T^ 

must  remain  till  the  load  is  finally  lightened  or  k- 
moved. 

(4.)  The  low  and  degrading  poverty  to  which 
Ireland  is  thus  reduced^  though  in  itself  a  great  evil^ 
js^  nevertheless^  one  of  the  very  least  which  absen- 
teeism inflicts.  And  firsts  as  to  those  which  are 
oauSQd  by  the  total  abandonment  of  the  most  im- 
portant duties.  Few,  I  thinks  who  are  the  advo- 
cates of  the  social  system^  and  especially  amcHigst 
iho^e  who  are  placed  at  its  summit^  but  must  be 
.eager  to  acknowledge,  that  the  duties  it  imposes  are 
reciprocal^  and  that  their  due  discharge  becomes  the 
more  important,  the  more  elevated  and  comm^inding 
the  station  occupied,  What^  then,  I  would  ask, 
must  be  the  certain  consequence,  when  those  whom 
civil  institutions  have  placed  in  the  highest  rank^ 
and  invested  with  the  most  extensive  influence, 
totally  abandon  their  proper  sphere,  and  desert  their 
numerous  and  degraded  dependents  ?  As  to  wealth 
being  accumulated  or  diffused  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  very  idea  is  preposterous.  There  are 
jione  to  give  employment  to  those  who,  in  an  ad- 
vancing state  of  society,  are  liberated  from  the 
lowest  drudgeries  of  life ;  none  to  excite  genius^  or 
reward  merit,  none  to  confer  dignity  and  eleganoe 
on  society ;  to  lead  in  the  march  of  civilization ;  to 
diffuse  knowledge  or  dispense  charity*  TTiat  state  of 
society  which  has  a  tendency  to  separate  itself  into 
two  classes  only,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  has,  from  tiie 
time  of  Bacon  downwards,  been  reprobated  by  all 


mhoae  opinions  are  deserving  of  r^ard ;  but  that 
in  which  poverty  oonstitutes  the  sole  dass,  is  still 
Hiore  pernicious  and  unnatural.  And  thus  it  is 
v^erever  absenteeism  universally  prevails ;  there 
wealth  shuns  the  labour  by  which  it  is  fed^  and  the 
industry  by  whidi  it  is  distinguished :  rigorously 
exacting  all  its  dues^  fancied  or  real,  and  returning 
none  to  those  to  whom  they  are  as  truly,  though 
not  as  legally^  owing ;  carrying  off  the  products  of 
the  vintage  of  nature^  even  to  the  very  gleanings,  to 
fi  &r  country^  and  leaving  the  refuse  to  those  who 
^tivate  the  soil  and  express  the  juice ;  muszling 
the  BM>uth  of  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com^ 
which  is  fed  with  the  husks,  and  goaded  to  despera* 
iioD. 

(5.)  But  this  abandonment^  simply^  is  not  all  with 
which  absenteeism  stands  charged.  .  It  substitutes^ 
&>r  neglected  duties^  positive  wrongs  of  the  deadliest 
character;  Absent  in  the  body,  it  is  indeed  ever 
present  in  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Its 
very  existence  implies  a  train  of  evils^  which  have 
been  for  centuries  past  the  most  cruel  scoui^es  of 
the  country:  I  mean  the  underletting  system* 
Amongst  these  middlemen,  as  they  are  called,  there 
may  he,  and  no  doubt  are^  men  of  high  honour  an4 
humanity;  but  such  exceptions  render  the  cruelty 
and  extortion  of  the  entire  class  the  more  con<- 
spicuous.  The  sacred  bond  which  ought  to  unite 
the  superior  and  the  inferior,  the  landlord  and  the 
.tenant,  is  broken :  mere  mercenary  connexions  ar^ 


66  MMuiKD^  ivsicraB/  »£ft- 

alf  Htd&t jT^mdib^  ^  ^homtoKd  «f >iiUol/in|gfrnbifldB- 
BoWwl  iffb'bikceintitfaoiit  jcbstili^aa)  ^osr^  rtjifmi^t. 
TU^i&sririsyetfeBfi  pfI>wllioh)llid(middl6Bieiij  mafy^'^rnKj 
cifeBirindDyj^dbdvdkM^f^raiUcsf  o£  .eAmivAno^ 

(mri-tel^rqrf  flkmMero;  SinlR.  Ci'Hfawlciblifraiiiates 
tfamp  ^^  laie  ihcrmmuBUrs  ^vr  irate 
ie^rtiea^nt'igaiiiii  itaiA  mhasibi  ccaadaeih  filly)  ooixtsj^eqds 
vrilliD^tiiatj  niotivcL  >  ( i  iThe  ^tsiDpnihimtdi  hafcouiB  'cjf itkis 
olasfidbethighljr'bfeiiefoial  to  thewkoleibpdgrioi&laaiM 
pscpdetors  p^boy  >qa9ift(^lciddUttrrrtai  H^iiipetj  (|MMi 
ahi^fao4»rfaawi  Irag /a  little  isiihiirldDit  tea  etekims 
and  Jasoirfth^{>naBn[ji:|cri^  vfaentittiHibeiklii  ^'^dbibe 
hialuTi  rl  /Tbdy  jttitarinoft  ioaifiecifoii  rthbmbaratbeiidbrit 
aveiii^fHiribjof  jAdaeete»4bir(]thbtHe9ti 
and  by  constantly  exercising  their  instruments  of 
de.y^^^J)2J^9;<J^e,'ei^^i^  pJ^Wd'tJie  ^iiialf^tQi^jiJ^fiM 
eft9mQi^I^:^%)ti jJqot^;  ihiib^^^^  tb^thel  fti^^ijB^MJt 

of  tt?^;tw^3^:,i?f;:(ft^^^^^^  ;^iit?ft'jj!(Mi!|^^ 

*  Hoare,  Touriil'tr«laiid^t<JM7/      less  hi^  Mignifldft^  -tf^t^  litlMJ 

Arffoment,  &c.  pL  %1f.)iU9e^'B€^<tm  llll'safA;  Micr'fte'^fth8>ai«b|lliftoflW 
on^M^^iAte  of  imaiQ^  ^^:<9^590,      8oM«'drthi%Merf<  VkM^)^«M%liltldli 

^  i^t  ]c<^^iQBi^'-Mter'ijlT«ftCce  W^le^      M,  ^^tf^iitflf' i^M^)i^> '^^<>^«>- 
subjoined  proofs  of  thlS^'a^S^rtlif^')      liAtHaiktom^mtbi'^O^lttnrmm 

tlM>iOlnH^'<ttf  lyieAttiir«,''iiii  h'  1ftti<i  As  this  eyil,  too,  is  aitHbttWlfii 

xd^.^'  faking  '«f  "tlief'^bitiiA  ol      &i  •«i^i»7*<attl««A(^''i6(iMN«liri(te,^'IMil 


thus  «kpi«n^}JiMsMr  i'^^  Wi  indw  itf>&i^^knmY  oF'tl^^a  orfliAKi 

liere  ve  touch  a  teiideAT  sAbjiief  ^ "  WV}  kfttd^m  (b^fdUo#ih^li^bon;U'hlClJ 

haire  obften^  'h6vr'the*\tM!^  hctid-  dlglit^  b^<frttit?pBe<l  ttt^ti^y^M^V 

lord*'  «liut«d  ttp'^  tti^r,  'In'  tli<j  dloir  thst'Tfatf  iftcrHliti>  ot' ihlfiohik^ 

House' ^CohfilM»iAtfh«hMt'7w4^  Wtaiitf   shftfi^^  aif'  iAMAiiV'  the 


hinted  that  th«ir  tsLdn  \f^  let  lit      oompetitiou  for  Und,  has  littla  t6  iM 
too  high  a  rate,  and;  of  coune,'  tiii*      irith  th^  tn/Uet, '  *  *  ^ "^^^  ~ '    Bd. 


f  T  J  A*^  mwm  KBMMAIMB.  ^7 

M^Bbho{rfi^QolM)lsdD  tvrites  4d  Aidibisbep  Wake^ 
Vr^^Mi^  ^(iMgroiind  to^the  tverljr  top <of<  their  imoun- 
tMiSjvfeff  ther8el*Vioeof  l^ip  lovdi;  <wbe/apend  titily 
jnckiFToais,  'ii»;k)iliebody  8U|iposl9d  those/ of  Urn  Ao- 
4xlw  would!  faeiflpbht^t  (that' te  whiek  he  had  been 
pniilioted)^^^  Jn^Lendoii^;'*  -  Herei  tod,  isithe  pria- 
fkpai\eMme*  of-  tiiMe*  mmiite  und  trat^Koruyl^thigs^ 
floiidpeunooBld theiaoHi oodfor -which such  incredibly 
lai^idiiii^>«ie'exkcttd^}  and  which  ioontribiite to 
kecl^  8D)gieai  a»nuniblsr  of  the  peasantry  in  r^mntant 
pwnfcrty  and  fluotaatbn;  Nay^  e\ien  where  wi^Btch- 
edhtes*  does'tnott  eonrt^  its  appearanqe^  we  are  inr 
latmed^fm-'tinddtabtild  authority;  basrio'be  iexhibited, 
ialMwfiarfloB^^tbe  Utile  propeity  of  ih^  industrious 

nn.*'— (View  of  the  State  of  Ire*  for  the  Support  of  the  Poor ;  Dr. 

lipdt  Wi9r1^B> IPoMI*  p.  15»)   .  Wo<riwaed,  p.  15.) 

,,4prbM«Ni>  BoultetTs.  ^'Bere  the  '«  EaorbitaiU.  renti^'^-^Curweii^ 

^BB|aMf:l'49iiiiJbBi  Wdly eirer JDono  Obfierratieiit  on. the  State  of  Ire- 

tlia||,>SMA»f4'^  hi^  Bhare,  and  UQa»,Tpl.  ii  p.  99.) 

%Q99ftfii^ppttftiUmF^ortLS^%l\.yv%*''  .'>'  EjBorbUanfc  r©nta."-r-(Fint  JRe- 

jtiT<MMVJrfA  V9^493.>  Hear  iJiti)  port  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  1835, 

y  8infa%^E9g^  MU)m?poUsing  te^  p.  38,)    See  pp.  59,  9079  dL3,  414, 

hot  a  large  fanncf  can  pay  t^em  .  ^'  {t  it  an  undoubted,  iaet  that,  ac 

g^qtootfrlt  /'    ..  >  landlords, th^ eEaot more £raBi'their 

. ,  A^iif,  l>9H>i9  ^'  What  ,WM  it  in*  tenants,  than  the'same  daw  of  men 

ita^  ^mtmy-  of ,  :the .  cynunonalty  In  any  other  oountry.**«—(  Wakefield, 

latclf  to jro  M  Ameri^  bnt  high  Account  of:  Ireland,  7ol«  li.  p.  785«) 

xmk%$  ?.   Xbeie  ihept  then^  poor  and  *  £Ui«^  Original  liettcrs  t  aeoond 

Um^  ,thaf(.:th(Pz.had.  t«*DQe  auAQienl  aei^et^yol.  iT.f.318. 

ORidi^toiii»QMraiifl0WMuriea  teaub-  .**  Conacres,  which  are  generally 

a^rty-  or  liiU.  their*  aE<miodf^{EnaK  let  up  to  ^^  ten  guineas  an  aore.'* — 

on '  th«n7ad#  of,  Ireland,  vol.  u,  (Report  of  the  Select  Comaiittee  on 

puaO.)  M< ; ,       .,...,•  the  State  of  Ireland,  i.  p.  50|  ii« 

i^t  £(aiioiuraUt  John  fltsvi)^  ^  4}i  (  ir.  p«  638,  &a} 


S8  JUt4ND;  IT8SV».9k  £$  vv 

tenant  from  Ihe  rapaoity  of  the  middleman — as 
strong  a  proof  of  true  practical  oppression  as  Turkey 
itself  could  exhibit  \  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be 
4ittributed>  I  am  persuaded^  those  exactions^  crueltieay 
And  ^^  drivings^"  to  which  that  unhappy  race,  are 
<x>nstantly  subjected*  .  The  infection  of  cruel  selfish** 
^ess  IS  to  be  traced  to  absenteeism ;  and  once  intro* 
duced, such>  alas!  is  our  nature^  wherever. interest 
is  €0iicemed>  we  are  predisposed  to  take  the  conr 
tagion»  which  thus  spreads  like  a  leprosy  tiirough  a 
whole  country^  and  fills  it  with  sufferings  and  sonow, 
«nd  destitution^ 

.  (6.)  That  the  extreme  poverty  thus  introduced^ 
with  its  unhappy  associate,  idleness,  are  invariably 
connected  with  ignorance,  and  too  often  with  crime, 
needs  little  proof.  I  would  have  added  to  these 
melancholy  consequences,  those  commotions  which 
have  so  frequently  agitated  the  country^  with  the  guilt 
of  which^  at  least  negatively^  absenteeism  stands 
chargeable ;  only  that  I  shall  probably  have  to  touch 
upon  this  point  hereafter. 

(7.)  But,  to  pass  over  many  of  the  minor  evils  of 
absenteeism  unnoticed^  let  us,  lastly^  show  its  cha* 
racter  in  a  still  more  awful  point  of  view — namely^ 
its  heartless  conduct  in  times  of  general  sickness  and 
distress^  which  are  but  too  common  in  Ireland^  and» 


"  *  But  I  am  informed,  and  I  hooae,  which  ivoold  only  incn 

Munot  disbelieve,  that  in  thoee  parts  the  rent  of  his  faitn,  of  whidi  he 

where  the  knds  are  let  to  middle*  generally  has  but  a  short  tenure."-* 

men,  the  peasant  wishes  still  to  oon-  7g.  P.  Quske,  On  the  Population  o£ 

oeal  his .  substance,  and  especially  Ireland.    Transactions  of  the  Roy4 

that  he  is  unwilling  to  build  a  good  Irish  Academy,  voU  ill.  p*  168.)- 


§  ^0  ^^  ^™^^  RSMBDns.  50 

in  no  slight  degree^  attributable  to  this^  its  unnatural 
desertion  \  Sudi  was,  doubtless^  the  case  ia  the 
late  dieadful  fever  in  Ireland.  Its  historians  record^ 
joBODgst  other  circumstances  which  occasioned .  it^ 
^^  the  high  price  of  land^  artificially  created  by  land* 
jobbers/'  (the  middle  people  previously  alluded  to^ 
the.  acoomplices  of  absenteeism^)  ^^  and  the  vast  in- 
come drawn  from  the  country  by.  absentees^  the 
^nsADUEST  FOES  OF  Irbland.  Hicso  are  causes^ 
amongvt  many  others^  .which  have  I'educed  countless 
numbers  to  want,  and  converted  a  considerable  part 
of  our  population  into  mendicants  \  '^  Another  me* 
dical  report  in  the  same  work  says,  ^^  The  great 
proprietors  of  extensive  estates  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  absentees^  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two.  They  draw  out  of 
Ais  remote  and  impoverished  country'*  (round  Tra^ 
lee)  about  160^000/.  a  year^  at  a  rough  calcula^ 
tioaj  of  which  not  one  shilling  is  spent  in  it — Mm 
illm  lachryfnw",'* ^  Surely  this  physician  can  never 
have  read  Professor  MaccuUoch  I  But  the  subject, 
alas!  is  too  serious  to  blend  up  with  a  laugh  at 
political  economy.  These  desertions  necessarily 
caused  that  want  of  employments  that  poverty*, 
and  that  despondency  and  dejection  of  mind  '^  which 
are  dedared  to  have  been  the  predisposing  causes 


■  Drg,  Baker  and  Cheyne,  Ac-  *  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  99 ;  vol.  ii.  pp. 

count  of  the  Fev«r  In  Ireland,  Vol.  If^  39,  41,  140, 145,  tfiijil,  109.   * 

ii.vp.08)lS&  'J«rf.       - 

^  Ibid.  vol.  ILp.  40&.  '  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  66,  71,  7»« 

«  Ibid.  vol«fi.  p.  168^  Vr^  IM,  &c.  de. 


df'th^WfedKto;  Witet'6r'<vh1(*«l^fa48^lfe  IP'S* 
on  the  trying  occasion  ** :  they  very  generally  gave 
oft^twtee ;  Biy^  peri^yd  ** ;  ./but  :fliese*.V^Iii»l"^w£ 

Leaving  theri/  wbollt  d^  of  ic^or  Mctonsideii^^ 

tnisppest  of  Iwlaiid'?  >tlwt  mass  of^Mvj^^^ldcb^ 
ermtedy  ma(t'di8trefi6"WDii3h  i^  imrelte^ped  ^  •  <bat>fdlB^ 
ness-wmcaiS'im^Qiployed;  that  ^paofaace  which ^itf' 
umastraaed  y  iogom&r  with  all  the  <eaaieu9ad  T<Mii«i 
tenng  from  ivtbioh^auch  a  state  of  mrngs- 1&  msepa- 
i:a]ble,;  woat.  19,  D9suy»  }.t8  0Qi)4tt6t.>in,  .rogarO'.lo-.aui 

iri^at9bte;an4,find ? ; trhert  |hios?;Ja^ f?ft%§i' ^^^ 
the  bttmane'heart  'Wfl  iwt  afllow- ita«tf  to  fceribiiii'bTl'' 
proKy>  are  not  perfermed  at  alJ?  Inthtttawlitt' 
season^  froHif  ever?  quarter  of  Irelandi  there'  dame' 

'••.,'   J.    »  I.  •<•..,..'    .      'i 'J        Ki  i;  t  [  \\     i  II  '  ■•■J'  I  *  ii:     :<!  •»  p,  iuti< 

.  i    \'  i   ■     ,    'i  •  1  I    •   .1;     •    J'  .  'i  1  il        'w      ,     '.    •  ( >       .  t    ,    -.  '     •  111  .  *iy«' 

oount  rf  *te  F«ver  in  iWfciid,  vd.  •  «  /Mrf.  rol.  flAti.lfS^i*,  ISL* ' 
Hi  t^)p; 98, '1!I5;  "'  •  ■■'••  •  ^J'  '  '•'  "•"  •'        ^  'HW.'tbt^.fiSai  ■"^"   "    ••*  V^ '' 

>  /w.  VOL  ii»  pp;Tfi^J»,  m^       *  i»irf5  tfoKiriKi^/  ^    •    '  '" 


cf  JMflujliiroiit/fciiCiCBliaty  w  liXKLf     rBiiiUvwL  '•^^  QiOwKi  TOl«  i.    p.  00.^ 
wanaeren  in  lesrcn  ofTood  and  em-      nenelf,  ftdministered  «ian 


u>  ano- 


wiia   a  fonmdable  disme  on  the      alarm  created  in  tnenieighbournood, 
bat  t&e  nuieraDle  dothmg  worn  by    ^  ed^  except  that,  ^ome  ^en^ns  left  a 


fqimed  tjie  roof  of  this  wretfhefLha«,  infant  at  her  breast.    In  thii  way 

▼ol.  i.  pp.  03.  64.)      .  r  L  n          .  neiflhbour  heard  of  her  diitrest,  and 

aerted  in  the  above  work,  ^^  Three  left  in  the  window.    Four  days  alter 

^sown«up    damgnters,    woo    were  sustenance  she  had  not  to  give;  on 

the  open  air,  not  having  room  in  the  pearance  dpng  also  of  cold  or  hunger; 
)iiiff^tbti%^jM«,M4i  \be*i'Muffrtit  rfpv /refa»d  ijo  fik^mtj 

ttnmger  of  the  two  girls  forced  her-  thing,  and  he  had  to  force  a  little 

idf  Into  his  place.    On  the  road  liquid  down  their  throats ;  in  a  short 

leading  lo  Cori^frithij^  {^mile^ this  tvpf^  A^yulVP^f^d^^^l^l  "ti^l  ^^ 

towz^  I  ^^«)te«{i  wd&^.Qf  t^^aame  cautiof^  a^VliiHttnitioil  oftlNd,  they 


on  her  left  Jay 


:  pij/ii^rtyppus ;      recovered  the  effects  of otfrefft^^i^er. 
,y^y  il^M  the      in^^  <  Jf^^^mn^fUH  befew  th^ 
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ibbund;  m  bvil8> 


O  T. 


the  pampered  beast  of  many  a  prbdd  absentee  pot 
for  a  Bingle  nighty  he  would  probably  make  tiie 


visitor  left  the  house,  who,  I  am 
happ}[  to  add,  did  not  suffer  from  his 
liimiAnity."  (vol.  i.  p.  66.)  I  am  ir. 
resistibly  impelled  to  bring  Mr.  Mai* 
tfaus^s  doctrines  to  the  touchstone  of 
this  awful  scene.  In  order  to  sup*" 
port  a  wretched  system  of  population. 
Inevitably  connected  with,  and  in- 
deed productive  of,  vice  and  mffet* 
ing,  matrimony,  which  Christianity 
declares  ^  honourable  in  all,*'  and 
his  chnrdi  pronoimces  necessary  as 
well  as  ^'  holy,'*  is  to  be  degraded 
into  a  selfish  gratification,  whidi, 
were  it  true,  this  uncovering  of  the 
Nakedness  of  our  common  parent. 
Nature,  exhibits  a  far  greater  inde- 
"oency  than  it  reproves.  But  further; 
to  such  who  have  not  those  ''  dear 
prospects'*  which  not  one  poor  man 
in  a  thousand  h^,  it  is  denounced  as 
*'  a  dearly  immoral  act*,'*  this  par- 
tial morality,  therefore,  cuts  him  off 
from  all  that  solace  and  assistance  so 
necessary  to  a  .poor  labourer  under 
all  circumstances  f,  but  espedally  in 
those  afflictions  to  which  he  is  pecu- 
liarly exposed.  When  sufferings  like 
those  we  have  been  describing  befal 
such  a  man,  when,  without  employ- 
ment, or  food,  or  health,  he  sinks 
the  most  wretched  being  in  nature, 
what  is  it  that  this  precious  system 
recommcnd8,^upon  prindple,  r^rd» 
Ing  him  ?  **  To  the  punishment  of 
nature  he  should  be  left,  the  punish- 
ment of  severe  want  J !"  The  ab- 
sentees follow  this  advice,  and  most 
exactly  do  as  they  "  should"  in  so 
leaving  him.  Poor  Kllen  and  her 
children  were  so  "  left."  *'  All  pa- 
rish assistance  should  be  rigidly  de- 
nied, and  if  the  hand  of  private 
diarity  be  stretched  forth  in  relief, 
the  interests  of  humanity  require 
that  it  should  be  administered  very 

*  Malthus,  Essay,  p.  539. 

t  Report  on  Bettering  the  Gon*^ 
dition  of  the  Poor,  vol.  ii.  p.  325. 
8ee  Dr.  Halley  on  the  Mamages  of 
the  Poor. 


sparingly.  She  should  be  taught  to 
k^owdiat  the  laws  of  ni|tttrQ,whidi 
are  those  of  God,  had  dooaiod  her 
and  her  family  (*  but  these*  infknts, 
what  have  they  done  ?)  to  starve  4ot 
disobeying  their  repeated  admoni- 
tions-^he  has  no  dalm  of  riftht  urn 
flodety  for  the  smallest  portioii  of 
food  !"  I  refer  the  rcAoer  to  the 
Tentire  passage.  I  have  quoted  fiir 
enough,  and  only  dianged  it  agre^ 
febly  to  "  the  rubric,"  by  substituting 
ehe  for  he.  As  to  the  most  hdpleM 
and  friendless  of  human  beings,  de^ 
verted  children,  Ae  same  system  sayi^ 
**■  The  infiintis,  comparatively  ^»eak* 
fng,  of  no  value  to  sodetr,  as  others 
will  immediately  supply  its  place  $•** 
Jesus  Christ,  however,  was  no  poli« 
tical  economist,  and  has,  therefore, 
fairly  warned  those  who  are  for  giv- 
ing such  *^fair  notice*'  to  others, 
that  it  were  better  for  us  that  a 
millstone  were  hanged  about  our 
necks,  and  that  we  i^ere  cast  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea,  than  we  should 
act  upon  any  such  prindple  ||.  Scrip- 
ture, nevertheless,  is  quoted  upotk 
the  occasion,  and  the  second  com- 
mandment has  a  gloss  put  upon  it  9, 
which,  were  it  true,  would  make  re- 
vealed religion  *^  a  reproadi  and  a 
hissing,"  even  in  the  estimation  of 
heathenism.  But  God  himself  ex- 
pressly dears  his  word  and  pro- 
vidence of  sudi  an  unrighteous  in- 
terpretation, by  an  oath  ** !  and 
sound  critidsm,  as  well  as  divinity, 
utterly  reject  it.— (See  Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor  on  the  second  com- 
mandment. Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  30, 
and  vol.  iii.  p.  66 ;  and  Dr.  Pi^ley*8 
sermon  on  the  same  passage.)  ifbit 
comment  of  3fr.  Malthus  differs 
from  these  totally,  and  most  criticad- 
ly  coinddes  with  that  of  the  amiable 

I  Malthus,  Essay,  p.  540. 
}  Ibid.  Essay,  p.  540. 

II  Matthew  xviii.  6. 

f  Malthus,  Essay,  p.  543. 
**  Esekiel  xviil  jhu^: 
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nng  fiitii  bis  reproof ;  but  wblob  were  crowded  with 
ptttiept  and  graileiiil  sufferers,  with  the  infeoted^  the 
dying,  and  the  dead ;  from  scenes  like  these^  I  say. 


Captain  BlUU  in  Tom  Jonet*,  at 
4oes  the  Charity  of  kis  Bystem  with 
tbat  of  Panon  Thwackom  f.  Stramgpe 
ii  it,  that  what  the  great  novelist 
invented  ^  the  keenest  latire  upon 
the  most  despicahle  of  human  cna- 
ncten,  ■houJd  be  now  taken  up  a^ 
tru6    divinity   and    sound    pohcy ! . 
Soinatihing,   however,    this  system 
says  abont  charity^  and  pride?  itself 
in  so  doing,  a$  if  it  had  made  aome 
important  concession ;  but  we  reject 
its  notion  of  duty  <inite  as  much  as 
we  do  its  doctrines,   and  deny  that 
the  rag  with  which  it  tries  to  cover 
its  naked  deformities,  is  of  a  piece 
with  that  ituninoos  ii)be  with  which 
Cliristianity  is  invested.    I^Hiere  is 
it  that  we  are  exhorted  to  shut  up 
our  bowds  of  compassion,  and  steel 
oar  hearts  against  those  whose  suf- 
ferings have  been  occasioned  or  ag. 
gravated  bv  a  numerous   family? 
Nay,  though  we  admit  that  the  cir* 
eumstances  of  the  case  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  sufferer  may  be  properly 
enough  considered,  still,  show  us  the 
precept  that  authorises  us  in  making 
merit  the  passport  to  our  mercy.  We 
defy  such  commentators  to  show  ua 
one  passage  to  this  effect,  in  the 
entire  volume  whose  burden  seems 
to  be  this  diWne  virtue.    On  the 
contrary,   hundreds    might    be  in* 
stantly  adduced  in  which  so  prudent 
and   politic  a  mivcini  is  expressly 
reprobated;    Christian    charity,    if 
Christ  may  be  allowed  to  expound  it, 
is  founded  not  on  the  perfections, 
bat    on  the  impeifections  of  our 
nature ;  and  appeals  to  the  perfeo- 
tions  of  the  Deity  alone,  whose 
mercies  are  represented  to  us  for  our 
imitation,  as  promiscnons  and  uni- 
versal.   We  are  not  authorised  to 
qmm  the  prodigal,  nor  to  desert 
even  the  *^  unthankful  or  the  un- 
holy."   We  are  not  allowed  to  hesi- 


tate in  assistmg  the  necessities  of  oar 
feUow-beiugs    constantly  and    sys* 
tematioally ;  nor  to  pause,  in  ord^ 
to  first  ascertain  how  the  misery 
which  it   is  our   duty   to    relieve 
was  occasioned ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  we  be  touched  with  this 
divine  principle,  our  minds  will  be 
dire^ed  to  our  own  nnworthinesst 
and  instead  of  uncharitably  iiiquir-i 
ing  rejecting  the  ubhappy  object, 
*'  Pid  this  man  sin,  or  his  father  ?*' 
the  language  of  our  heart  will  be  i 
^^  Rememl)ernot,  Lord,  our  offences, 
nor  the  offenoes  of  our  forefathers  I** 
Above  all,  instead  of  darinf  to  strew 
doubts  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  divine  virtue,  we  shall  further 
all  endeavours  to  console  the  suffer- 
ings and  relieve  ih€  afflictions  of 
humanity,  whether  national  or  Indi- 
Tidual,  public  or  private,  \7ith  all  our 
mind,  and  soul,  and  strength.    Ut- 
terly r^ardless  of  the  sarcasms  and 
the  sophisms  of  the  modem  schoolj 
we  shall,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  main* 
tain  the  ancient  glory  of  our  country 
in  this  respect,  and  still  further  ex^* 
tend  it,  if  it  be  in  our  power,  even 
to  unhappy  Ireland  t  in  doing  this, 
we  know  we  have  nothing  to  fear, 
and  least  of  all,  doing  too  much.  In 
the  words    of   the   godlike  Bacon, 
being  certain  that    ^*  charity,  and 
chanty  only,  admitteth  of  no  excess. 
By  aspiring  to  a  similitude  of  OoD 
in  goodness  and  love,  neither  man* 
nor  angel,  ever  transgressed  or  shall 
transgress."    All  this,  however,  I 
fear,  is  sufflciendy  absurd  in  the 
opinion  of   the  economists,    whose 
chief  dogma  has  been  forestalled  long 
ago  by  our  immortal  bard,  where  he 
satirically  exclaims, 

*^  Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  tdl 

dispense, 
Tor  policy  sits  above  oonsdence* 


If 


*  Fielding,' Tom  Jones,  bookii.e.  2. 
f  Ibid,  book  iii.  c.  B, 
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tlgBie  caiwe  a  vpide  as  lM4ible  as  if  it  kad  lMe«  pM^ed. 
fytik  ia  thunder : ''  It*-^I^  whoae  labwr  hte  mppUed 
aU  yoUr  wMtei  and  sapported  ytw  grandear  ;  oofft- 
tenting  myself  with  the  refuse^  in  order  to  satisfy 
if6^T  teactions,  till  dven  that  foiled  me^  and  I  sank—* 
i  Was . aick^--aad  yet^-DESBftTED  meI'^  It  is  over! 
Their  victims  have  given  up  the  ghost^  unheeded 
;«d  eTemuaheard ;  and  how  shauM  it  be  otherwise? 
Pursue  die  ahsentee  into  the  soraes  in  which  he  ia 
^pandiag^  in  a  single  a'^ht^  what  would  have  4eU« 
twed  one  of  Us>  dependent  families  firom  destrudiDn^ 
aad  .which  another  description  of  absentees  are  re^ 
eei^ngi  v  Can  it  hb  exfieoted  that  the  last  ^gh  with 
which  ih6  famished  wretch  takes  Jeave  of  life  shoultl 
he  aiUowed  to  r  untam>  for  a  moment^  the  ^Mtfliao 
trils''  which  mWsh  his  ir^fined  ears  ?  or  that  he  should 
Tath4nKtr  fef  am  ittstant  the  eager  gase  with  iwhieh  he 
jtasBUfiS'  ^^  the^tuiiqas .danoeir''  to  bestovr ilv  of  «i 
tiMDUght  with  .it^Moa  ^the  i  oontukiTe  deatiiMthtoes  hb 
hasioqcaabned?  or  thatathe  stake  should  be^  with- 
dmil^n  from  the  haasard-table^  to  throw  it.intothb 
soale  trembling  with  the  Me  of  numbers^  which  it 
would  cause  to  mount  up  to  life  and  liappiness  ? 
The  very  idea  is  laughable ! 

(8.)  Such,  then^  is  the  last  wrong  absenteeism 
inflicts^  because  it  is  the  last  it  has  in  its  power  to 
inflict ;  the  connexion  is  thus  terminated,  and  it  will 
he  happy  for  those  who  have  had  in  their  lifetime 
their  good  things,  thus  obtained  and  thus  employed, 
if  the  absenteeism  is  not  eternal.    I  wish  not  to  speak 
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ifetfaflp  glhomNif  ra  cMdnipntd  itiagikifiispai.  liihhM 

IioigbttwiiitoKBiiiif^^  KgahkfcA 

aiid^B^itin|f/ite  etoraal  csdlAi^^    tfdusnfjbe/AhefjeiuSf 
tifafli  MAxftMsiHinify^l  on  HiiJB  rpaiiftdbispcTfiqBii^olefvv 

4lMadi;feGlMsi)di^a(%itB)irjc^  ii£vl^ork8ffhe» 

oSiAf(Ehi5n£tileDdfiMrpdie&*  a8i'itQ«ate(Jofdis  myeltineB) 

njectitagvJA^iftkdrity  ^.flflf  tf 

anMhfer  w«iilttyiAmt(af;itIie9d>tfal&gfs  ^an^ 'sofibren^^ 
t>M0M^|iaiir6dbres96d^  liti^if  yimgwaoe  dti:foulMigei 
humanity  will  again  hav6  tio/Jbejbrivedfiifa'tliis^'  asiH 
kwtOQ'oftnbeea'aliiBaAy;.;!'  r^i  jvnU  .'i'/fH  (  ' 
t.t BnlfAf  Mtum  r^ fbHa lidl  ]Mr6af  nf  tiie.  misery  ddbM 
iilBiteeiiini  ibfltete^nbTT.  oeQa6ioi»D9''aiifll  hed^bttaAky 
tlMiMfleiM#l  sasiaaded  JigrI  tbe  populitiaD^of  ^^rolhud 
ib'fhi^l»(>ilte(|ii0n%fmiixt^^  bf^genefdl 

ariiyess  Jaiidi  dbft-esspfil ,  i»&f;  to  i^Dn^^SMariaA 
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Cheyiie's  valuaUe  work,  from  which  I  have  made 
Jmt  few  extracts,  not  wishing  to  obviate  the  necessity 
t>f  the  reader  8  consulting  it  for  himself.  To  tfab 
anthority  may  be  added^  that  of  the  several  volmni- 
90I1S  official  reports  more  recently  put  forth^  on  the 
state  of  Ireland ;  in  which  almost  all  the  witnesses 
describe  the  various  evils  absenteeism  inflicts,  witili^ 
however,  one  exception,  to  which  allusion  will  be 
made  hereafter,  as  forming  a  species  of  evidence 
perfectty  original  and  unique—^*  none  but  itself  can 
be  its  parallel/' 

(9.)  I  would  not  be  supposed  to  intimate,  in  any  of 
the  preceding  remarks,  that  absenteeism  is  univemalt 
or  that  it  is  always  criminaL  There  are  some  wh<l 
have  larger  interests  to  protect,  or  duties  to  perform 
in  oth^  parts  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  many  resi- 
dent landlords,  who  spend  their  revenues  amongst 
lliose  from  whom  they  are  derived ;  and  were  it  not 
for  these  latter,  it  would  not  be  possible  that  the 
absentees  could  abstract  from  that  country  tiie  sums 
they  at  present  do.  The  conduct  of  these  real 
friends  of  thdr  country  is  most  conscientious,  and 
their  charity,  on  the  aflSicting  occasion  just  alluded 
to,  was  beyond  all  praise.  But  those  who  are  tiius 
fulfilling  the  important  duties  of  their  station,  have 
tiieir  residence  rendered  far  more  undesirable  by  the 
unnatural  desertion  of  those  who  act  otherwise.  The 
total  neglect  of  their  duty  by  the  latter,  so  far  from 
being  excused  by  the  due  discharge  of  it  on  the  pari 
4o(4he  former,  is  thereby  rendered  stiU  mone  flagrante 
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It  would  require  ibe  entire  natural  resonroes  ct 
Ireland  to  be  devoted  to  her  by  those  from  whom 
ihey  are  imperiously  demanded^  to  affect  h^  per- 
manent advancement ;  every  individual  >  therefore^ 
who  contmues  to  subtract  any  part  of  these^  m  ht 
injures  the  country^  and  destroys  its  prospect  of 
improvement ;  and  let  such  recollect,  that  if  absen- 
teeism is  not  unWersal,  it  is  not  owing  to  their 
conduct  or  their  example  \ 

^  VI.  (1.)  But  new  lights  have  burst  upon  us  on 
tbis  important  subject;  the  enlarged  and  philan- 
ihro[ttc  views  of  generations  of  the  patriots  and 
l^islatois  of  Ireland  are  all  at  once  deemed  '^  dark* 
ness  visible ;"  books  have  been  composed  and  leo- 
tnres  delivered^  to  prove  that  absenteeism  is  no  evil 
whatsoever^  and  pariiament  itself  has  called  forth 
and  published  this  opinion.  Let  us,  therefore, 
examine  a  little  this  strange  position^  which  oontra'* 
chcts,  without  the  least  ceremony,  the  common  sense 
and  feelings  of  mankind^  and  is^  most  unhappily,  at 


*•  Periiaps,  however,  I  hare  gone 
too&rin  saying  that  no  relief,  in  this 
dreadful  period  of  onivenal  diatress, 
wai,  on  Ae  faith  of  the  representa- 
tuma  which  were  made  of  itsezbtenoe, 
leoonded  hj  personal  applications, 
admiwistfred  to  their  snffering  and 
dying  dependents,  by  these  absentees. 
Alt  I  had  Just  risen  from  the  at- 
tentive perusal  of  Drs.  Baker  and 
Ch0pfne*s  history  of  that  afflietii^ 
period ;  and  whoever  will  follow  me 
1&  that  task  wlU  aicMB  me  in  hflifivg 
oome  to  that  oonclosion.  Candour, 
howefWr  oMiges  aie  to  lay  that  it  h 
not  strictly  correct.     '^  In  the  cala- 


mitous  summer  of  1822,'*  I  find  that 
^*  a  subscription  was  made  for  the- 
relief  of  the  poor  of  a  certain  district, 
by  the  resident  gentry,  landowneis, 
and  dex^.  Application  Was  made 
to  the  absentee  proprietors,  who  an- 
nually abstracted  trotk  that  eowury . 
83,000JL  Their  subscriptions  alto* 
gether  amocmtad  to  eighty»thiee 
pounds*  !*'  I  am  perfecUy  willing 
to  admit  this  int«reetii^  fact,  while 
thus  recording  the  eviiji  of  absen- 


^  Bishofiof  IiBMri^'iSp«di,f# 
74.  (June  10th,  1824.) 

par 
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variance  with  the  bitter  experience  of  the  country  in 
question.  I  shall  not  contend  the  matter  with  a 
system  which^  though  all  head^  has  no  hearty  aqd 
'^  not  Hercules  himself  could  knock  out  its  brains, 
for  it  has  none ;"  but  address  myself  to  the  plain 
sense  of  my  readers* 

Let  us,  in  order  to  see  this  subject  more  clearly, 
present  it  as  individually  exemplified.  Irdand  is, 
strictly  speakings  an  agricultural  country;  even  its 
linen  manufacture,  as  fabricated  from  produce  grown 
by  the  peasants  on  the  patches  they  occupy,  par- 
takes, in  some  sort,  of  that  character.  Let  us 
imagine,  then,  this  ietgricultural  population,  as  repre- 
sented by  a  single  farmer,  under  a  single  landlord, 
and  that  landlord  an  absentee ;  and  not  to  confute 
the  subject  by  long  and  neeflless  de^itio^  fiboyt 
rent,,  value,  &c.,  which  add  pot  a  particle  of  .prac- 
tical information  to  the  man  that  attends  to  them.  Jet 
us  suppose  the  &rmer  to  be.  what  wa^/  q^^cl  a 
metayer,  or,  in  other  words,  ope  who  gives  to  the 
owner  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  hi^ 
cultivation  in  kind,  for  the  usufruct  of.  the  Jan4  h^ 
occupies  ;  and  this  every  farmer  does,  either  directly 
(as  is  still  the  case  in  many  parts  of  the  continenjt, 
and  almost  universally  throughout  Italy)  or  ia* 
directly,  when  he  pays  to  the  landlord  the  estimated 
value  of  his  share  in  money,  having  then  to  sell 
produce  for  that  purpose,  a  far  more  convenient, 
though  perhaps  less  precise,  mode  of  adjusting  th^sir 
respective  interests.  I  ought  tp  have  premised, 
that  as  the  wants  agricultural  labour  supplies  are 
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ikot  this  only  necessities  of  human  beings,  especially 
as  society  advances  in  civilization ;  so  it  is  wisely 
ordained  ihat  agricultural  labour  does  not  demand, 
lior  can  it  employ,  an  entire  population  :  a  certain, 
and  indeed  a  large  proportion  are  left  to  answer  other 
necessary  demands,  and  pursue  difierent  avocations. 
Ry^ertihg  then  to  the  Irish  farmer :  he  has  a  large 
family ;  his  crime,  according  to  the  new  school,  and 
too  bften  in  the  estimation  of  his  landlord,  who  is 
.pcisitivdy  so  blinded  by  interest  as  not  to  see  that  it 
is'fd  this  very  cause  (the  prolificness  of  human  beings) 
that'  the  ifacr^asing  value  of  his  product  is  solely 
oWing.'  Biit  let  this  pass.  Part  of  the  fermer's 
^atniiy  remain  totally  idle,  or  the  whole  partially  so, 
'^dli'  ha^e  td  experience  the  penury  and  suffering 
Whidh  Idletiess  inevitably  entails,  and  for  pnecisd^ 
ihi^'^reasolii-^tiie  landlord  is'  an  absentei^,' and  "ii^, 
telr^^tJle;^  in  Nalples.  His'fehare  of  the  product 
Xati'd'W^  hUVe  ik^n  how  large  a  6ne  i^  is  hi  Ireland) 
'!&*  Wrisi^iited  t6  hiih  thither,  ^t^all  events  it  leaveb 
^^  islandibi^  that  special  purpose,  the  farmer  having 
little  or  nothing  else  to  send ;  and  this  is  all  that 
concerns  iihe  argument,  which  has  not  the  least  to 
do  wtth  the  various  exchanges  or  profits  to  which 
his  produce  is  subjected  after  it  leaves  his  own 
shores,  till,  either  in  bulk  or  value,  it  reaches  his 
landlord.  Ireland,  therefore,  is  not  only  deprived 
of  the  produce  which  its  suffering  population  too 
often  stands  in.  absolute  need  of,  but  of  that  profit* 
able  labour  which  the  consumption  of  it  by  the 
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landlord  in  his  own  country  would  necessarily  caU 
into  action.  To  the  landlord  it  may,  perhaps^  appear 
'^  all  the  same/'  though  I  think  this  will  admit  of 
reasonahle  doubt  in  the  upshot.  He  obtains  by 
these  remittances  the  sen^ices  of  the  Neapolitan 
coachmaker»  tailor,  shoemaker,  servant^  or  whatever 
assistance  he  may  stand  in  need  of ;  but  who  does 
not  see  that^  if  he  stayed  in  the  country  from  which 
his  revenues  are  derived,  part  of  the  farmer's  family 
would  be  his  coachmaker^  tailor^  shoemaker,  servant; 
in  a  word,  be  employed  in  rendering  him  all  the 
asidstance  which  wealth  demands  from  labour^  and 
for  which  labour  is  remunerated?  Political  economy 
.pronounces  this  to  be  all  one^  or  rather  decides  in 
favour  of  absenteeism ;  but  common  sense,  con- 
firmed by  the  melancholy  experience  of  ages^  proves 
the  difference  to  be  that  between  a  population  com* 
fortably  sustained  and  well  employed,  and  conse- 
quently advancing  in  prosperity  and  happiness,  and 
one  idle  and  wretched,  always  in  want^  and  often  on 
the  verge  of  starvation^  and  sinking  into  still  lower 
depths  of  mbery  and  degradation. 

Even  were  these  absentees  to  return  and  become 
tesidents^  still  retaining  their  unnatural  predilection 
for  artides  of  foreign  industry^  that  part  of  the  reve- 
nues expended  upon  such  would^  I  contend^  be  lost 
in  great  measure  to  such  a  country  as  Ireland^ 
which^  having  little  or  nothing  to  export  but  provi» 
sions^  with  a  half  fed  and  less  than  half-employed 
popidation^  would  be  starved,  as  well  as  impover* 
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isbed,  just  so  far  as  this  practice  prevailed.  The 
Dublin  Society  prov#d^  by  an  exact  calculation^  that 
they  might  maintain  twenty  poor  families  for  a  whole  ^ 
year,  with  the  quantity  of  beef  and  mutton  which 
they  exported  for  buying  a  lady  s  head-dress  \  It 
may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  as  many  famUies,  though 
probably  not  quite  so  poor,  were  fed  at  Brussels  hj 
the  importation  of  this  cap ;  but  on  no  imi^nable 
ground  can  such  a  change  be  ^^  all  one'*  to  the 
twenty  poor  Irish  families ;  nor  can  political  economy 
prove  it  to  be  so,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
a  citizenship  of  the  world,  upon  which  piinciple  I 
have  heard,  of  late,  many  of  the  notions  of  that 
^^  science,  falsely  so  called,*'  boldly  avowed  and 
defended,  and  which,  I  begin  to  think,  is  the  0ttdti' 
fera  tiavis  in  which  the  whole  school  are  embarked* 
If  it  be  so,  it  is  high  time  they  should  hoist  their 
imb  colours :  they  are  not  British ;  not  will  Britain 
much  longer  harbour  those  who  show  her  ih>  pre? 
ference,  ^icepting  where  they  have  to  be  paid  and 
victualled. 

(2.)  But  further :  if  the  modem  notion  concerning 
absenteeship  is  true  as  it  regards  Ireland,  it  is  true 
as  it  respects  all  other  countries :  if  it  be  true  at  aU# 
it  is  true  universally.  Let  us  apply  it  then,  for  a 
moment,  to  Great  Britain.  Suppose  the  same  rage 
for  deserting  the  country  were  to  prevail  here  that 
does  there  (it  does  indeed  prevail  to  a  certain  degreot 
and  is  so  fhr,  I  maintain,  pernicious  and  productive 

l^t  of  L^gilbtkMB,  p.  i48. 
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of  more  of  our  national.  dUficultias  than  *  many  ara 
aware  of^  or,  knowing;  will  aeknowledge) ;  beafiog' 
in.inind  that  the  ownership  of  landed  property^  ia 
almost  all  cases^ .  practically  resolves  iitelf  into  the 
right  of' receiving  annually  a  certain'  share  of  the 
produce  of  lands  cultivated  by  others^  it  is  {dain  that^ 
if  the  landlords  of  Great  Britain  were  to  desert  the 
island  universally^  it  would  not  matter  a  jqt^  as  it 
respects  the  point  at  issue,  if  sudi  absent  owners 
were  instantly,  one  and  all^  metamorphosed'  into 
foreigners :  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  having 
been  born  and  registered  in  this  country  cannot^ 
surely^  affect  the  question.  If  Ireland^  then»  is  not 
impoverished  by  absenteeism,  neither  would  England 
and  Scotland ;  and  if  expending  the  ovme^'s  share' 
of  thoj  produce  oat  of  the}<!ouotry  dfNe^  riiat  |ni- 
|>Qverish iU^ uqited  jkiogdow ivoul^not  be ^  wJ^it 
the  poorer,  if  every  acre  of  itdswfeoe^  (od  lUtUn^ 
it^  ^wftu^Q,  ware  tberle6''Simpte^4Qfei9n^^ 
— ^Freneh,  fpr  instance^r-Haevefr j  visiting  this  tCQ^ntryt 
but  expending,  tlveir  share  of .  its  products  .torgivittg. 
employment'^  and  its  remuneratioa  to'th6  inhabitwts 
of  P^ris  or  YersaiUes.:  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  England  be:  at  all  the  richer i  if  .the  eatim 
kingdom  of  Fifanoe  were  owned  by  n^ident  BritisH 
subjeots,  audits  whole  rental  annutdly  transmitted  to 
and  disbursed  in  this  country,  in  additioni  to  its  qwd« 
Hiese  instances  are,  of  course,  meant  to  exhibit  rthe 
subjeol  in  its  utwost  possible  extent;  there  are,  it.ia 
admitted^  various  degrees  in  which  this  evil  prevails^ 
,  according  to  which  ii»  conse^ences  will  be  more  or 
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1MB  t^bvioQS  ^nd  impartaiit.  A  disbasb  mAf 
tloable^ine  without  being  dang^totts,  or  'it  'M^ 
ptostrate  the  strength  withoot  immediately-  th'r^Mtf^n'-' 
ittg*  life,  or  it  may  become  fatal  at  lengtli,  ihetl^lf 
from  its  long  eontinnation :  jast  so  is  it  with  abs^a^- 
teeism;  it  may  prevail  to  the  extent  it  doe^  iii 
England,  when  only  a  certain  nnmber,  twenty  theu^' 
i^nd,  suppose,  of  our  gentry,  are  dissipating  thelf 
property  abroad,  in  the  vortex  of  French  fashion,  or 
the  sties  of  Italian  corruption ;  and  these  may  ilot, 
perhaps,  tibrow  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  Etig**- 
lii^  *  artisans  Out  of  employment,  lowering  th^  oon-^ 
dition  and,  of  courte, '  raising  the  national  burdeni^ 
laid  npoh  the  rest;  while  in  Ireland,  perhaps,  i at 
leftst  a  fourth  (the  estimate  has  often  been  athihfjf 
of  itsJ  landed  rental  is  thus  withdrawn ;  bnt^  ju^^  ak 
it  j^i^vaiis  Si  Btiy  couMry,  just  so  far  is  thdt  «oanfiryj 
deij^mdM  anii beggared. '  '     "      '   •.  .  .:  .i ,:.  .^'j -jiij 

>^](9;)^  Niir  arelbe  'evils:  of  absinte^isin  eonfitildd^  a^i 
it^M^ects 'Ireland,  wi&in  its  own  shoi^s.  ^  Om  \i!t  a 
grent  and  iiicreasing  magnitude/ ail  it  i^egard^  ihte^i 
ci)iintry>  shall  be  here  mentioned.  WhetherUlR(' 
absented  landlords  reside  in  England,  or;  as  is  ^okek 
the  casej  in  Mher<  parts  of  Europe,  still  'Ettj^lai^d/ist' 
the  cdantry  to  which  the  produce  of  Irdand '  h4^<  io^ 
h6  ex|>orted,  to  make  up  the  rents  of  these  abse^*^' 
tees ;  occasioning  not  only  great  siififbririg  i6  ftMf 
people  (^  that  country,  by  abstracting  tttoM  of  thbf 
necessaries  of  life  from  thiem  than  can  frei)ilently*'be 
spared;  arid  where  larger  portions  of  (hem  ought 
always'  to  be  enjoyed,  but  great  mi»^f  in(.this,^  by 
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inundating  the  markets  of  England  with  cattle^  aad^ 
soon  after  the  union^  with  com ;  and,  consequently; 
inflicting  on  the  Utile  freeholders  and  fsumers  of 
England  the  most  serious  injury — a  class  of  m^n 
which  I  again  differ  with  the  political  economists  in 
thinking  ought  to  be  upheld^  for  reasons  I  shall 
state  hereafter.  Waiving  this  consideration  for  the 
present,  I  shall  point  out  a  last  evil  as  consequent 
on  absenteeism,  a  loss  of  that  which  the  class  of 
writers  against  whom  I  am  directing  these  remarics, 
the  economists,  ought  fully  to  appreciate^  for  they 
are  perpetually  dwelling  upon  it^  as  though  it  were 
the  sole  consideration  under  the  sun :  I  mean 
capital. 

.(4.)  Hie  capital  of  an  entire  country  is  created 
and  accumulated  by  slow  degrees^  and  in  a  course 
of  years :  and  herein  it  differs  most  materially  from 
those  individual  fortunes  or  capitals  which  are  oft^i 
rapidly  obtained^  and  which  are  then  too  frequently 
merely  the  transfer  of  property  from  one  person  to 
another.  But^  in  speaking  on  this  pointy  a  &vourite 
subject  in  political  economy^  I  shall  not  presume  to 
offer  a  precise  definition  of  ^the  term  capital,  but 
merely  state  what  I  mean  by  it^  namely^  property  ac- 
cumulated beyond  present  consumption,  and  created 
principally^  as  Locke  has  observed^  by  labour.  But 
how^  nationally  speaking,  property  can  be  progres* 
sively  accumulated^  when  so  little  labour^  compara- 
tively speakmg,  is  demanded^  and  when  that  little 
is  so  inadequately  remunerated  as  scarcdy  to  leave 
the  bare  means  of  existence^  is  difficnlt  io  imagine> 
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Thdt  Ireland  has  lamentably  little  accumulated  cof^ 
isl,  nationally  considered,  is  not  any  matter  of  sur* 
prise,  but  the  wonder  is  rather,  how  she  can  possibly 
supply  the  perpetual  drains  which  are  made  upon 
her :  the  possibility,  it  is.  true,  is  demonstrated^  she 
does  supply  them ;  and  how,  is  seen  too  well^  in 
the  wretchedness  of  her  people.  As  rational  would 
it  be  for  a  farmer  to  dream  of  enriching  his  fields 
while  carting  off  all  their  produce,  and  returning 
•nothing  to  the  ground ;  or  a  physician  to  restore  his 
patient  from  an  atrophy  by  starvation  and  depletion, 
as  to  suppose  Ireland  can  accumulate  capital  while  a 
long  list  oi  absentees  are  not  only  depriving  her  of 
all  the  means  by  which  she  might  be  enriched^  but 
constantly  wresting  from  her,  in  undue  quantitiesi 
the  very  necessaries  of  existence.  I  leave  it  tp 
modem  writera,  who  dilate  so  much  on  the  power  of 
capital^  to  estimate  the  injury  Ireland  suffers  from 
absenteeism,  which  has  long  deprived  her  of  it,  or 
the  po^ibility  of  accumulating  it. 

(5.)  Much  is  said  about  the  great  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
into  the  distressed  parts  of  that  country.  ^'  But  if 
capitals  suflBcient  to  establi$h^  or  extend  manufac* 
tures,  be  not  accumulated^  which  can  scarcely  be  exr 
pected  during  the  continuance  of  so  great  a  drain  of 
money  ;  if  the  demand  for  labour  do  not  keep  pace 
with  the  increase  of  people,  which  in  such  case  it  may 
4iot,  if  industry  be  overstocked ;  there  will  undoubt* 
,edly  be  reason  to  apprehend  a .  recurrence  of  those 

which  have  already;  proved  so  injurious 
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on'  this  iknp^Dirtairt  siifojdet.  ^  The  mtrddinitibn  "AAA 
intension = of  mamifactures  '(^  fdvomite  'propO^HlBh 
^th  somein  behalf  of  Ireland)  is/theitfore,  r^iidlEired 
ini]()ossibleby  absenfeeiAlp.  Itib  difficfdlttblm^Ab 
how  they  could  be  introduced  arid  encotit^gdtl'^vWfli- 
out  either  capital  or  demand,  to  both  of  whidi'^th^ 
evil  is  fatal.  But  even  were  it  not  so;  it  is  ^rfWt 
exaetlyfhe  sbrt  of  rdmedy  that  a  frieildor'thte-etii|^iie 
atlarge  would  wislrto  see  applied,  had  he  M^'cUoi<idl 
Unless  thetarifket  for  owr  goods' ^odld'bfevelj^^ettlH 
rfddt^bly  feitih'dfed;  'tfMdi  lAoefe '  ntk  feefera  m^  j^itt^ 
bable,  ttidfebKfeg^  bfl  Iteliti*  wdiM*tiaVfefWfeiiiJl&^ 
tfcbge  of  EnglandyifewhicTi^'eaS-d '^irty'd^^^ 
mettt  WdtAd  oMy^  cbahgfe  hands. -^  'th***^»ftniiitiaati 
manulkcbYi!("tti  whi^h'Mon'{^^i6u't^d^i&fi^^tiiBli 
ist^'iiMilkedlsriftt!^  M6st'lj;^dsd[bte'^diey'^Uii^^^bik 
adtipteato  (he'ebullitUHi  khd'Wtofii^'bl^i^lkfid  oPifll 
cyrt»frs{  iil^lMi'tn^i^^Mit^i^'f  ^'*^'^''^'  ^d^*^"  f^"< 
'  (60  1[^  &pplr^l^&K^faas)beM'^Midb«ld4ib^l«^ 
suhjeet  ofiHbii^vtre&tiBe.^^  •  it  ^wflliib^'iseiiD.^frow  'thtt 
preeedltig  facte j  aidi'the  ilet^kak^^  ifafiik'eri<^s^drMm 
firom '  tbedi^  that  there  is  'the  stkingeiit  gtdmd  fot 
asserting^ « 'tftat  Irdand^  instead  of  negativing*  'tii^ 
theory  of  hnmaD  increase  advanced  in  this  Work^ 
cohfirms^it  in  all  its  mmn  positions^  in  the  most 
striking  manner*  It  adds  another  irrefragable  (Mroof 
of  the  principle  which  lies  at  its  foundation^  the 
prolificness  of  a  state  of  poverty  and  privation'*. 

*  Newenham,  An  Inquiry  into  th^      butes  the  fecundity  of  the  Iriih  to 
l?Toma^  &c,  pp.  170,  171.  thia   GBase-^Phil.  Survey  of  the 

^  l>r.  Watkinson  ezpreesly  attri-     South  of  Irelandy  p.  147.) 


ip,;d^ji$^.,ftQm.:wbs^1)  I  Qonoei\ce  to  tbe<  one  <^  the 
l&^^ipto.  ptthe  law  of  (K>pnlati4io^  b)t  exbibitijig  a  great 
pi|crfase,bCAiiiiib9rsjmt^^  a  ooimipoiidiag  am^n 
i^jcatioPiOftqwc^tioniU  so  diffiscsas  4o;ik>iifirm  the 
geaf^  tra^  of  thai  benevioleat  rule  oCnature^  con'* 
$t|tptipgiit  one  of 'those  exoeptiona  which  prove  its 
coipreciqes9<i. 

1  .must 'repeat,  iherefom,  in  referenoe  to  that  tx»iB- 
tijj.  ^^ati^h^n^  the  popqlfijtioawastiiot  a.  fifth  of  its 
pfi^sevt  namber^  all  the  evjls  npw  atti4bm|ad  to.  a 
sm]ch^ge  tof  inbabUant^  ei^isitedi  aadteveniu  a 
grppl^l  degrpe  than  they  dor  at|  present ;  th?rfi,  liirg© 
a$^|u^.b^atbe^iji9i;^asQ  of  this  inhabitants  sjiiic(&  thftk 
g^94^(^.farf#roni  be  .  increase  of.iita  e^ble  piro^ 
)|ili^  j^yipg4a}lQi^,,^bo4.(vviiich.i9  tb^r^  Qpngir 

^pi;^9^,|b&>AK(^c>  to  sMPipassedirjtbftffcr^ 

and  of  the  wealth  wh^r.jbbffpc  gSP«m^»ii8  pl^ii^lfi 

purtiMi^'pf  ithe^natOral  weidth  of .  thei  coufitiy  by  afc^ 
aent«^5  which,  far  di&rent  from  a  withdmwal  upoc^ 
qaeii^iiitile  prinoipl^^  loiakes  n^  teturo  *  VRbatspeYen) 
I^npei  tbe.desfsrtion  lof  tibose  whose  r^si^noetTYfoiihl 
ciieate  thcKie  i  avooalioaB . wbieh  diffuse,  weiltb.  wheneh 
famrt  th^  ajBe  pinsued^c  keepa  dos^' :  the^  masst  of  ;tbe 
peq^eiib  «  stMer  of.  thei  lowest  poverty^T-ra  state^:  I 
i^peatfflMeimoat  AvearaUe  ofvaU  otherp  tp  hutnaii 
prftlfSpopp?.  *Wererth€^«[eaith  ]wJbiicb?niankind>  m^v^ 
equal  circumstances,  always  create  in  proportion  to 
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iheir  nmnfaers^  aUovred  <o  remain  in  liie  country^  em- 
ployment would  be  created^  and  employment  (to  say 
nothing  concerning  its  moral  eflfects)  would  confer 
and  dtifiuse  affluence,  and  affluence  would  introdnce 
those  sedentary  avocations^  those  comforts  aad  in-* 
dolgences  approaching  to  luxury^  and  ojften  terminate* 
ing  in  it, — ^in  fine,  that  general  ease  and  enjoyment^ 
the  concomitants  of  riches,  which  are  always  diffiiaed 
in  a  oommunity^  if  fiurly  dealt  with,  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers.  Every  step  of  this  progress  would, 
while  increasii]^  the  wealthy  diminish  the  natonl 
prolificness  of  the  country ;  by  means  totally  oppo^ 
site  to  ^^  the  checks"  of  the  contrary  system,  and 
agreeably  to  a  law  of  nature,  which  forms  that  setf^ 
adjusting^  sacred  equipoise  by  which  she  proportions 
her  numbers  to  her  means  of  siistentation.  Her  laws 
are  those  of  benevolence,  but  when  they  are  con- 
stantly withstood,  she  works  no  miracles  to  counter-^ 
act  the  misrule  of  mankind,  and  consequently  does: 
not  suspend  those  laws  in  respect  to  Ireland,  wiidi: 
are  in  constant  operation  elsewhere.  Ireland  is  not 
overpeopled ;  she  is  prolific :  but  that  prdlificness  is 
attributable  to  the  desertion  of  those  who  chaige  it 
upon  her  as  a  crime. — She  is  poor  and  wretched. 

§  VII.  Diflferiog  thus  widely  in  regard  to  the 
disease  of  Ireland,  wiOi  those  whose  prindple  I  am 
cfqposing^  it  is  no  wonder  that  oisr  remedies  are 
diametrically  opposite.  To  commence  witti  the  con- 
sideration of  theirs;  tiiey  aie^  as  far  as  I  have 
able  to  collect  them,  principally  these : — 
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1.  Itie  expairiaiioii  of  a  number  of  ihe  present 
kihabitants. 

2.  Clearing  the  coantry  of  others  bj  the  engrosa* 
ment  of  farms. 

3.  Giving  the  people  a  taste  for  superior  living.  ^ 

4.  An  eoclesiastical  oonfiscation. 

(1.)  The  first  of  these  notable  expedients^  patron- 
ised as  it  is^  it  requires  but  few  words  to  expose. 
Tlie  disorder  of  Ireland,  as  before  shown^  has  been 
of  long  continuance ;  and^  if  it  had  been  one  to  be 
cored  by  such  a  remedy  as  this,  it  would  have  been 
femoved  long  since.  I  again  refer  the  reader  to 
Archbishop  Boulter's  letters,  written  a  century  ago  % 
and  several  other  works  of.  that  period  \ ;  extracts 
from  which  may  be  found  in  ^*  Newenham  s  Inquiry 
ooncCTning  the  Population  of  Ireland  ^''  for  evidence 
of  the  extensive  emigrations  that  formerly  took  place ; 
when  it  will  be  fully  seen  that^  were  the  remedy  de- 
sirable^ we  have  no  chance  whatever  of  applying  it^ 
in  reference  to  the  relative  numbers^  in  a  degree 
equal  to  that  in  which  it  was  tried,  above  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  thenceforward  for  at  least  half  a  cen- 
tiiry«  The  disposable  resources  of  the  country  can- 
not make  up  the  depletive  prescription  of  our  political 
quadcs^ — thank  QoA,  this  once,  for  our  poverty; 
otherwise  the  whole  empire  would  have  been  dosed 
with  their  panacea  on  many  aii  emergency^  and  its 
vital  strengtii^  long  ere  tfais^  prostrated  without  hope 


•  Boutear,  Lettsn^  Improvmieiit  ef  Irelind^  part  fl« 

'^  DdbbB,  Eisay  on  the  Trade  and     pp.  80,  92. 
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pf  recoYpry.  It  is  hard  to  ftcquit  pf  t^  impu^c^ 
of  qitbpr .  ignorance  or  cruelty,  the  proposal  pC  ap? 
P^T^S  ^  ^^^^  ^f  JBOBey  ia  sending  a  number  of 
inh9]pitants  out  of  the  country  on  the  plea  of,  iuade-< 
qu^ie .  provision,  ivhich^  propprly  appUed>  would 
luring  into  cultivation  wastes  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
far  greater  number  than  it  could  transport ;  securing 
thereby  not.  only  an  increase  in  the  provisions  of  the 
country^  but  encouraging,  to  a  like  extent*  every 
other  branch  of  its  industry,  and  m^ng  a  pennar 
nent  and  inexhaustible  addition  to  its  capital  ana 
wealth.  .  In  a  word,  whatever  is  to  cure  ihQ  ^^tress 
qf^fej^ndj  ,migratiQn  is  npt.the  j^pe%,  simply  |for 
thesf  ^hr^e  .^aasops:  1>  It  is  bu|t  je^  ten^pof-fvty  <  <^7 
pediei[it  qnth^.  ^ckn9wledgpd  prjnpiples  q(  tt^^ 
i?yh9  wppU  adppt  i,t  Those  who  Ifi^d,  ^fiiQ^eiffi 
B9tionQiapppnlation,  the  sup.erfe;cqnd|ty  ofthehi^ap 
faci^,  in  repioiling.  to  this,  are .  knpVKingly  ^au^ting 
thfi  r^s»ources  of  the  country  for  np  manner.  9f  puf-r 
pose  whatsoever;  wearying  her,  like  Sj^}|)b«is,  in 
fruitlessly  labouring  against  an  irresistible » law.  of 
nature,  which  strengthens  in,  its  operations /precisely 
in  the  proportion  in  which  it.  is  counteracted.  The;^^ 
gentlemen  talk  confidently  of  the  pres^ui?e  of  ppp^.- 
l^qn  in  all  directions,  and  that  it  invariably  ri)shes» 
|n. wherever  there  is  a  '*  vacuum,"  and  find^,  Jikc) 
water,  Jts  own  level ;  and  still  they  propose  a.pl^a^ 
for  our  relief,  precisely  as  wise,  on  their  own  prin-^ 
ciples,  as  though  an  engineer,  in  order,  to  build  the 
pier  of  a  bridge,  should  set  his  hands  a-pumping 
witho\]^  having  constructed,  or  being  able  to  con- 


slitibt,  a  cofli^r-dam.'  This  objection,  therefore.  Is 
Tdtal  to  fh^  Scheme,  even  accordihg  to  their  own 
hotiohs.  Bttt,  ^.  li  is  demonstrably  a  totally  worth* 
le^  ireihedy,  having  been  tried  Wgely  and  loii^, 
and'  laving  Wholly  failed.  3V  If  it  had  not  been 
tried '"if  all,  And  were  there  any  the  least  reason 
to  believe  it  would  succeed,  the  disposable  revenue 
of  the  donntry'  Would  not  sufiBce  to  carry  the  plan 
mtb  efiect  on  a  l^cdld  sufficiency  large  to  answer  the 
puipoiyie^'  confemplkted,  its  advocates  themselves 
odn^  the  judges  as  to  the  extent  to  which  It' should 
be  adopted.    "      •  •  '        *        :  .  - 

Bui^  a^  this  notable  propo^ibn  is  now  broiight 
fdrth^  "not  btRj  as  it  regardlb  Iceland,  but  even  Gng^* 
HhAl  altid  is  d  6nc^  tb  prove' the  tt-uth  of  the  fheor]^ 
df  pot^ttlktioii  which'  1  Oppcte,  as  well  as  ib  becdtne 
the  {iilUidiiVe '  (curd  none  suppos^  it  can*  ever  be)  of 
fltos^'^s  4hich ' H  ^fixe^  upbh  tlob  knd  nature;^ I 
shaH  diiv%ff  a  littib '  l^njgef  on  il^is  ^ofnt  'generall)f^ 
ihoii^'  r  liave  'alre&djr  elsewhere  give  A  it  a  distinct 
con^deration. 

(2.)  Without  adverting,  in  these  pages,  to  thb 
identity  of  human  origin,  or  the  region  which,  as  a 
profane  writer  of  antiquity  remarks,  is,  in  the  first 
glimpses  which  history  affords,  presented  to  •  us  ail 
folly  peopled,  and  from  whence  diverged,  as  from  a 
common  centre,  those  various  tribes  of  the  human 
family,  that  have  since  spread  over  various  parts  of 
the  earth, — I  shall  just  mention  an  argument  which  is 
discussed  in  the  work  so  frequently  alluded  to,  where 

o 
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it  is  sbown^  that  though  it  was  owing  to  the  migratorj 
propensities  of  the  human  raoe,  that  the  earth  became 
peopled,  still  it  was  owing  to  the  ultimate  repression  of 
fliat  habit,  either  by  a  voluntary  or  compulsory  settle* 
jnent^  that  they  found  themselves  conducted  through 
advancingdegrees  of  civilization  to  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness ;  their  numbers  still  multiplying^  and^  at  every 
augmentation^  adding  fresh  stores  of  abundance^  as 
well  as  new  accessions  of  moral  and  intellectual  wealth. 
Limited  to  a  certain  territory,  each  community  found 
its  confines  to  be  the  boundaries  of  increasing  happi<> 
ness.     That  salient  source  of  all  human  prosperityt 
individual  or  national  population,  no  longer  discharg- 
ing itself  into  some  distant  void^  now  flowed  back 
Bpon  *'  the  shallows  and  the  miseries/'  which  it  had 
previously  left  exposed,  every  refluent  wave  expand* 
ing  and  deepening^  not  the  ocean  of  vitality  merely, 
but  the  abyss  of  the  Divine  bounty^  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  which  have  as  yet  never  been  fathomed, 
and  we  humbly  presume  it  is  given  to  no  political 
economist  to  explore.    The  **  scattering  of  mankind 
over  the  face  of  the  earth"  may  be  distinctly  traced 
to  fheir  animal  propensities, .  to  their  sloth  and  igno-^ 
ranee,  operated  upon  by  necessity ;  their  numbers 
having  increased  agreeably  to  the  law  previously 
developed^  that  necessity  called  forth  their  intellectuid 
faculties,  rendered  them  stationary,  introduced  tlie 
institutions  and  the  arts  of  social  existence ;  and,  in  a 
word,  created  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
savage  and  civilized  man.    Having  elsewhere  pur* 
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sued  this  argument  in  detail^  and  connected  it  with 
its  historical  evidences^  I  shall  now  only  observe^ 
generally,  that  nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that 
the  great  work  of  planting  the  nations  was  performed« 
not  when  the  earth  was  full  of  inhabitants,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  when  it  was  a  comparative  void :  npt 
by  nations  whose  numbers  were  the  greatest,  but  the 
fewest  and  most  scattered ;  in  a  word,  not  by  those 
who  had  a  real  necessity  to  migrate,  but  by  those 
whose  ignorance  taught  them  so  to  suppose,  and 
whose  barbarism  made  them  fit  instruments  for  the 
purpose,  rendering  them  insensible  of  regrets  or 
solicitudes,  either  respecting  the  seats  they  left,  or 
those  to  which  chance  directed  their  course.  It  was 
a  wori^  p^ormed  in  ages  of  darkness,  or  in  times 
of  strife  and  oppression,  though  the  results  have  been 
so  transcendently  great.  Those  engaged  in  it^  like 
the  husbandman,  often  went  forth  weeping,  bearing 
precious  seed ;  it  was  reserved  for  posterity  to  gather 
the  copious  sheaves  and  rejoice  in  the  id^undant 
harvest. 

In  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  subject  is  the 
fact,  that,  as  the  population  of  thb  different  nations 
has  increased,  the  necessity  of  these  wanderings  has 
diminished*  I  speak  this  advisedly,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  information,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  the  mom 
formidable  ignorance,  of  all  the  migration  committees 
npon  earth.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  many 
soul-stirring  occasions,  many  powerful  impulses,  still 
may,  and  certainly  will,  carry  numbers  from  every 
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oountry  to  distant  cUmes^  even  ^^  to  the  furthest  veirg^e 
of  the  green  earth ;"  ortkutsuch  impulses  may  not  be 
commissioned  to  efifect  some  peculiar  and  important 
purposes  of  Divine  Providence ;  or  that  there  are  not 
circumstances  which  demand  saoh  ejections  on  a 
principle  of  policy  and  humtoity ;  but  I  deny,  in 
behalf  of  a  highly  fertile^  but  imperfectly  cultivated 
country, — ^I  deny,  in  behalf  of  those  feelings  which 
endear  to  a  grat^ul  people  their  native  seats  and 
nearest  connexions,-— I  deny,  in  the  name  of  the 
strength  and  majesty  of  the  empire— and,  as  I  trust 
I  shall  make  manifest,  on  the  authority  of  truth  itself, 
that  the  wholesale  deportations,  now  contemplated; 
are  necessary — that  they  ore  otherwise  than  tinv 
natural,  impolitic,  and  cruel.  On  these  consequences 
I  shall  not  dwell  at  present,  but  shalt  merdy  add> 
that  if  we  follow  the  dictatds  of  nature,  and  take^  witk 
us  the  liglite  of  human  history,  'vte  shall  iloubtlesa 
arrive  at  safe  conddsioils^'  We  shall  find^  Ihat-tltb 
main  instruments  in^ese  colonizing  migrations  <wbre 
barbarism  and  oppression;  tfaQir'periods-th6se  ^^iimes 
of  ignorance  which  God^nk^d  at,^'  and  rtaAered 
siibservient  to  his 'benevoleiit  purposes  c^  thdsd\pur-» 
poses  accomplished,  that  veil  of  :igii6ra!Qce' which 
teemed  as  effectually  to  conoeal  the  inexhaustible 
bounties  of  Providence  irom  their  beilighted  eyes, 
lui  it  does  from  those  of  our  political  eoonoittsts>  was 
drawn  aside,  and  the  bosom  of  Nature,  in  all  its  love- 
liness and  sufficiency)  was  bared  to  ^11  her  childreik. 
It  has  been  already  sud^  and  indeed  ofteo  <repdated. 
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tbaty  as9  human  beings  have  increased^  their  condition 
has  'been  amdiorated :  it  most  be  added^  that>  under 
mcve  auspicious  drcnn^tances,  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  sociai  affection^  and  of  attachment  to  oountry^  so 
dear  to  all  generous  miuds»  have  become  strength-- 
ened  and  rooted  in  the  very  fibres  of  the  heart. 
To  tear  them  thence  would  too  often  be  to  leave  an 
aching  void  which  no  after  scenes  of  life  could  ffll, 
and  least  of  all  those  which  most  V>f  them  would  have 
to  encouolier.  But  in  the  divine  economy^  there 
are.no  such  expedients  dictated  in  these  periods, 
Flovidence  acts  not  by  a  system  of  cnid  contrarieties ; 
the'  desire  jof  expatria&ni  •  (^icepting  under  perverse 
niiflmaBagemeBt)^  and  its  necessity >  cease  together; 
whiletl^efeelkigsdf  patriotiam,  ibi  by  all  the  charities 
of  life*  and  which  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  all  govern* 
meats  to  cherish^ ;  rise  &n  tte  deepest  hostility  to  tb^ 
propQfiiti.on>  «iid  identify  it  iffrith  a  penal  infliction^  in 
shnnkeand  sofiliring  short  only  of  ignominious  deaths 
'  To  apply  the  preceding  remarks  to  the  subject  be* 
ibne  us.  When  Europe^  by  far  the  most  densely 
pe(^kd>  though  perhaps  the  least  fertile  quarter  of 
the  globe^  had  probably  not  a  twentieth  part  of  its 
present  inhabitants^  we  find  them  (at  least  in  those 
parts  which  were  the. scantiest  of  people)  in  perpetual 
motion  and  fluctuation.  But  now  that  its  numbers; 
in  its  confined  territory,  amount  to  so  many  scores  of 
millions,  how  few,  comparatively  speaking,  desert 
their  country  ?  Meantime^  that  they  even  now  occupy, 
or  adequately  cultivate  its  surface^  none  will  be  found 
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to  assert.  Malte-Bran  intimates  that,  managed  as  at 
present^  its  soil  would  afford  food  enough  for  a  thoa« 
sand  millions  of  inhabitants^ ;  a  calculation  far  within 
any  I  have  ever  seen^  which  take  for  their  basis  agri^ 
cultural  data.  How  many  additional  millions  this 
kingdom  would  sustain^  not  with  diminished^  nor  yet 
with  stationary  comforts  and  accommodations  merely^ 
but  with  as  large  an  accession  to  their  plenty  and 
prosperity  as  to  their  numbers,  I  shall  not  again  in- 
quire. In  the  meantime^  the  idea  of  sending  num* 
bers  of  our  fellow-subjects  to  distant  regions,  in 
search  of  a  precarious  breads  is  nothing  less  than  a 
vestige  of  that  ignorant  barbarism^  which  the  principle 
I  am  opposing  is  making  a  strong,  but^  I  trust,  a  last 
and  ineffectual  effort  to  perpetuate:  an  expedient 
which  has  been  often  connected  with  injustice  and 
violence^  and  which^  in  its  very  nature^  must  ulti- 
mately fail^  when  apparentiy  the  most  necessary. 
Can  it  therefore  be  resorted  to  consistently  with  the 
dictates  of  sound  policy,  or  reconciled  with  the  per- 
manent designs  of  an  eternal  Providence  ? 

(3.)  But  if  the  scheme  of  thus  transporting  a  cer- 
tain number  of  its  inhabitants  is^  in  itself,  revolting 
to  us,  the  plan  proposed  by  which  it  is  to  be  put  into 
eicecntion^  and  the  principle  of  determining  those  on 
whom  the  lot  of  being  cast  out  of  the  country  is  to 
fall^  heighten  our  feelings  of  hostility  to  it.  Though 
no  assistance  whatsoever  is  to  be  afforded  to  those 

*  Maltd*Bnm,  book  war,  p.  87. 
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whom  a  very  little  capital  would  elevate  into  a  state 
of  oomfortable  industry  at  home^  adding  permanratly 
to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  which,  being 
^tpended  here^  could  not  finally,  no,  nor  presently, 
be  lost ;  yet  to  such  as  will  go  out  of  the  kingdom 
loans  are  to  be  oflfered,  which  in  many  cases  will  be 
inevitably  sacrificed^  as  well  as  themselves.  But 
who  are  the  description  of  persons  that  are  to  be  thus 
tempted  and  assisted  to  leave  our  shores,  the  indus- 
trious  or  the  idle  ?  the  able-bodied  or  the  weak  ?  the 
bees  or  the  drones  of  society?  This,  it  seems,  our 
politicians  have  decided.  Imagining  the  social  edifice 
to  be  overloaded,  they  actually  propose  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  removing  a  part  of  its  foundations  I 

(4.)  Though  these  ideas  are  sufficiently  absurd, 
they  are  neither  new  nor  peculiar  to  any  state  of 
population.  A  philosopher  of  FVance,  who  may  bs 
quoted  on  either  side  the  argument  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  says,  in  his  flippant  manner,  that  there  are 
countries  in  which  a  man  is  worth  nothing,  and  others 
in  which  he  is  worth  less  than  nothing :  it  passes  at 
present  for  a  proof  of  wisdom  to  pronounce  this  to 
be  the  predicament  of  a  human  being  in  almost 
every  nation,  and  especially  in  our  own ;  and  the 
destiny  of  thousands  is  now  to  be  decided  by  a  pretty 
verbal  antithesis.  Mr.  Malthus  is  yet  plainer  in  his 
dogmas  than  Montesquieu,  and  boldly  assures  the 
honourable  committee,  that  putting  out  of  existence 
a  thousand  labourers  here  and  there  would,  nation- 
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ally;  speaking,  be  ,an  advantage  \  Thank  Gop^  these 
potions  are  ae  absurd  and  impolitic  as  they  are  self* 
ish  and  erueL  In  ^hose  estimation  is  it^  let  us  a^* 
tbat  a  man  is  worth  less  than  nothing  ?  In  that  of 
his  Goi>?  No  I  He  values  one  su^  at  far  beyond 
the  worgth  of  the  material  world !  But  this  sort  of 
yalqation  is  perfedly  ridicubus  in  the  ears  of  the 
poetical  economist^  who,  in  taking  upon  himself  to 
regulate  the  population  of  time^  regulates  that  of 
eternity^  a  business  to  which  he  is  equally  called,  and 
ibr.which  he  is  quite  aa  well  qualified.  But  it  is  the 
privilege  of  his  luminous  theory  which  is  to  dictate 
tl^e  policy^  and  determine  the  worth,  of  human 
beii]^,  to  make  no  references  to  a  Deity ;  and  in  all 
his  propositions  regsirding  them^  he  can  therefore 
console  tlie  statesman^  as  Mrs.  Quickly  did  Sir  John 
Fdi9t0iSy^'  Nqw  I^  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  a*  should 
not  think  of  God."  Well,  then^  to  forget  Goii^  and 
to,i^gae  the  ,qi;ie9tion  on  mere  personal  and  selfish 
g)rouQd? ;— In  the  first,  and  infinitely  the  most,  im^ 
portant.;>.iew  fitM  sul^ect, .,  man  is  v^orth ,  eveiy 
thing  tohims^lf  i.apd  on  what  other  than  mere  selfish, 
cpnsidei'atlons  do  those  argue^  who  hold  the  contrary 
notion  ?  H^  is  worth  every  thing  to  the  little  circle 
by  whom  he  is  surrounded^  who  become  all  to  each . 
other  just  in  proportion  as  they  have  nothing  else ; 
and  who  feel  the  links  that  bind  their  hearts  together, 
the  more  indissoluble^  in  that  they  may  have  been 

•  Tliird  Emigration  Report,  p.  324,  $  3246. 
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oemented'iii  tlie  ^uraace  of  affliction.  Have  I>  ihin, 
or  any  manv  political  economist  or  otherwis^^  Any 
right  to  prdnoaftce  my  fellow-creature  of  no  vUue, 
because  I  cannot  make  it  but  to  my  satisfaetioki  tb&t 
he  is  of  any  to  me?  And^  supposing*  1  have  dome 
to  this  complacent  conclusion^  has  not'  such  a  one  the 
right  of  retorting  the  doctrine  upon  myself?  and,  if 
1  am  disposed  to  act  upon  it,  will  he  not  ultimately 
appeal  to  his  manhood^  and  fatally  convince  me  of 
my  error  ?  Do  not  I  deserve  to  be  so  convinced  of 
it  the  moment  I  am  uttering  the  horrible  idea  ?  '  Let 
me  endeavour,  then,  to  learn,  if  I  have  never  as  yet 
known  it,  that  it  is  not  upon  a  principle  of  monopoly, 
Itat  on  that  of  a  kind  copartnership,  that  the  Deity 
batib  *'  given  the  earth  to  the  children  of  men  ;'* '  and 
tb^^I  hi^e^nomorb  right  to  judge  of  the  wbrthless- 
nefis  of  human  b^faigs,  on  a  principle  of  cruel  selfi^h- 
iiesa,.thaii  Cahi'had  to  act  upon  it*.  '  i.  •  •  : 
*  (5;)  But  it  has  pleased  Infinite  Wisdom,  in  j^fy 
to  hilman  wtokbess,  to  fortify  the  dlAigaiibns'  of 
maoktndy  by  invariably  uniting  them  with  theft  trhfe' 
iiit^flrests;  Heiiife;  ii*  it  is  our  duty  to  lov^, '^tid 
cberisb,  arid^We  oiir  feHow-men;,  it  iS'  pMWy  6lit 
adt&lntage  ^0' tb  doii  And,  without  re-entering  upbrt 
the  argument,  that  mankind  are  tiot  merely  iequaliy 
necessary  to  each  6ther  as  their  mimber  increases, 
but,  owing  to  the  peculiar  Wants  which  civilizatldri 
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a  («  Every  man  mutt  live  t  This  tion  to  liis  humanity,  appears  to  me 
argnment,  which  haa  more  or  less  to  be  unanswerable  in  regard  to  him 
weight  with  erery  into,  ill  propor-     who  uses  it/*'— -(Roosseau.) 
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creates  and  multiplies^  that  they  become  actually  more 
so  %  I  shall  now  shortly  examine  the  notion  of  the 
worthlessness  of  human  beingSt  on  a  broad  and 
general  principle. 

Our  old-fashioned  national  economists  calculated 
the  wealth  of  the  country  as  principally  consisting  of 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ^ ;  in  the  new  school^ 
human  beings  still  continue  to  be  valued,  but^  as  it 
respects  many  of  them^  in  a  kind  of  negative  series. 
The  former,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  the  day^ 
I  think^  is  the  true  mode  on  every  rational  view  of 
the  subject.  What^  I  would  ask^  is  it  that  creates 
that  capital  concerning  the  definition  of  which  so 
great  a  stir  is  made,  as  to  cause  the  thing  itsdf  to 
be  nearly  lost  sight  of? — Human  labour.  What 
then  constitutes  capital  but  men ;  and  furthermore^ 
what  can  alone  give  value  to  capital,  when  created  ? 
— Men.  The  exceptions  from  that  cathdio  law  of 
nature  which  has  constituted  human  exertion  the 
condition  of  subsistence,  whether  those  whom  wealth 
has  absolved  from  the  necessity  of  its  observance,  or 
^^  the  act  of  God"  has  rendered  incapable  of  obey* 
ing  it,  are  such  as  afifect  not  the  general  principle, 
except  to  confirm  it.  In  every  stag*e  of  civilization, 
from  the  first  rudiments  of  society  to  its  most  perfect 
state,  mankind  have  been  ever  found  necessary  to 


*  This  is  the  case,  even  in  Ireland ;  rated — (See  Report  on  the  State  of 

where  the  population  is  the  thinnest,  Ireland,  Part  4th,  p.  446,  &«.) 

the  demand  for  labour  is  the  least,  ^  Sir  Wm.  Jfeitf^  Polit.  Arilk- 

andi8,ofooan0,ibew(nti«imi]i6«  iii«tiC|&& 
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each  bther^  and  consequently  not  personally  only^ 
bat  relatively  valuaUe. 

That  this  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  view  of  the 
subject^  I  appeal  to  all  ages  and  countries  of  the 
world.  Mr.  MaHhus  has  told  as  (how  erroneously 
will  be  elsewhere  shown)  that  Greece  was  sur- 
charged with  inhabitants.  Never,  however,  did  its 
citizens  regard  the  lowest,  and  infinitely  the  most 
nnmerous  class  amongst  them^  ^^  redundant^^'  except- 
ing when  they  conceived  them  to  be^  on  particular 
emergencies^  too  formidable  for  their  safety.  On 
the  contrary^  they  were  constantly  making  pre- 
datory expeditions,  one  principal  object  of  which  was 
the  seizure  of  men  %  who  were  a  profitable  article 
of  sale  amongst  them.  Xenophon.  in  his  Econo, 
mics,  recommends  an  addition  of  twenty  thousand 
slaves  at  once  to  those  already  in  the  state  of  Athens^^ 
who,  it  is  calculated  by  some,  outnumbered  the  free* 
men  about  twenty  to  one*.  Rome,  in  like  manner, 
imported  men  from  different  parts  of  the  world  in 
vast  numbers,  at  the  very  time  when,  were  we  to 
believe  the  theory  I  am  opposing,  she  was  already 
overwhelmed  with  people*.     In  England,  likewise. 


*  Mitford,  History  of  Oreeoe,  vol. 
L  p.  182. 

*  Hume  says  ten ;  but  on  reference 
to  Xenophon,  it  will  be  seen,  I  think, 
l^t  an  additional  ten  thousand  is 
mentioned,  and  that  it  ia  proposed 
they  ahould  be  further  increased  to 
sixty  thousand.  —  (See  Boeckh*8 
Greece.) 

*  See  the  authority  for  this  pro- 


portion in  Hume*s  Essay  on  the  pa- 
pulousness  of  ancient  nations  (Es- 
says, vol.  ii.  p.  230) ;  and  in  Boeckh, 
who  estimates  the  number  of  the 
slaves,  compared  with  that  of  the 
citizens,  including  the  whole  free  po- 
pulation, as  100  to  27,  (rol.  i.  p.  52.) 
^  Montesquieu,  Causes  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall,  &c  ch.  viii. 
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during  the  feodal  systeiii^  whm  mea  mtoFd  .^r^, 
sQiutl;  property^  vasttm  hommm.  et\. remm. on .bAI 
estate^  was^  intbe  ooiebrated  infitnuEieiit  .M^ga^ 
Ghpiiia^ :  Fegarded  Mia  equal  injury  ito.  its.  titnier. 
I  dare  any  the  serfs  of  Russia^  apperiainiog  to  Ae 
great  pi»pdetors  ofiiiaticountryi  are  still flbnilariy 
estimated.  As  to  the  negroes  in  ;ouc  sugar  islteda^ 
I .  presume  I  havdly  need  .to  state  thai)  suebr  is  the- 
maimer  in  wbieh  they  ai^.  regarded^  namely^  as  vaihtt 
able;  property^  In  Barbados  there  >v6re,  in :  IfiSO^ 
78,345 .  slavfis>  the. i  island  containing^'  it  is  said^ 
liQ647Ct. acnes  of <  land  $  giving  a/^opuhlkniy  mi\ 
oluswely.  of  j&e:  i^^hiib^i  .far  4iiore  tbani  imrke  ad  dcfi^ 
as  {that  oCtrdand ;»  iTbe-  ftropnators  of  tiieiiaiandq 
meiAfim?^  lepio^JlaHit'^idf^  J.fffeLrertfayjvenf  triily^tof/ 
bad.,t|mes;.  bu)t^^posiag.jljbe(apostks.'.bfi tiheieiEuk) 
gr^t^Wi  9cA>9ino  we^ Q.  to  taiwd  m^  of  4heirioiisakiiKn. 
toftbiepa,  iEvfao,sbpuld.say<to(  |:be  ^had^^ipia&t^, 
^'.  .G|SAtlev€ili^  ,your  KUstr^ssa^  ^re  gnoat-and  increase 
iqg ;  but  .the ^ cause, il9 .plain ^nmf^f  gmi areki <hi$i 
islcmd  overpe^pljed  r  tuiai  adirilt  some  considerable 
pontfQU  of  your  baiBdpj  and  the  greatest  pro^ierity; 
will*  certainly  lensue.' '  .Why^  the/  proposal  would* 
b(S.  taken  as  pointblank  proof  of  insanity.;  ^^  Tbese 
bands/',  they  would  say^  '^  though  not  so  valuable 
and  beneficial  to  us  as  might  be  wished,  under  exist*- 
ing  circumstauoes,  are  Beverthdess  our  capital;  to 
expel  or  de^troy  these  is^  indeed^  a  very  simple  pro^ 

I  •  III 

*  See  slave  population,  Pari.  Papers,  1824,  No.  424 ;  Colquhoun's  ^Tealth, 


poMi,  bat  it  if '<iNie  which  wotatd  cottipldte  oar  rain*: 
Whatever  be  our  property;  they  ccmstitiitei  its  prin^ 
ctpol  ]^rt  ^  whatever  our  profits,  th^y  are  necesi^i^y 
toveaAizer  them.'*    ^^  Aye/'  b«t  suppose  the  tbeormt 
WfSite  tD  say  of  ^  number  of  the  helplesschildren  whd 
arer  dodbtl^ss/ constantly  rising'  in  the  colony^  as  it 
bai^  diready  advised  shoaldbe  done  here,— ^^^  at  aiiy 
rate  desert  these  children^  and  thereby  pret ent  $n 
mdiie  nccrimolation  of  people  in  futore/'    ^^  No!'^ 
it  wohld  be  J:eplied>  ^^  tb^se  oonsfitute '  oar '  fature 
sftiok."    ^^  Well  but^  at  all  events^  you  eould  ease 
yoar  oo«dffioii/by  saving*  ike  expend  of  aiiy  Idngeir 
sMpp^rtiag" those  who,  it  is  eertaia,  <;aniK>  longer  be 
phifiMbleilto  yoa^'bat:  inast>  in  every 'seAsI^  bt'&ie 
utordjih^  sQperflttous ;  soob  aa  are  rendered  ineapable 
of  rlhtun^  Mxwn^j-by*  bdj^etas  diseasi^  or  inK^diuble 
aoeMctttjnoriwli6  ^  worh  ont  By  age  and  IflfirMity^*^ 
^5v¥*8i?^theyl'Wbttld  t<it)ly^iiidigaatttfy,-^^'we  ttri^hf 
stt^serve  bors^tv^  it^ii^nd^i^biM  we  ^ibhdr tlie  pi^- 
podtmyitf  ^not  <lhoM(^ho-^ttiake^it$  we^ledvt^  mith 
Gdddwt)i^>be'freebilitiib&dddnkild^  ^ftfaoQ^^b^'^lief 
pdIi&«d)0«dkiOfnitiPU  ofiE^ndl  >i^ili4!h6ii^'bi«^ 
thbf  ^v^itbs-y  if  they  dire/  ^ '  &d  a^  Wd'  &lr«f  ^Spi*es6n!lj^d 
tB^'V^  there ' »  not  h  sHaiv^^ipivei-  iW  ih^  Ilidi^ '  Aiaf 
wbhliil9K)t<ex:temti^  die  Very  idea  of' acting -dn  sabh  d^ 

•(6J^  t^ot  to'  parsike  t  the  inquiry  any-  Ibrtfcer/  w* 
nupf]  cdi|dliide,-  wiihoM  the'  fe^r  of  ^dtrttdietion;  thiit 
in  no  age  or  country  of  the  world  in  which  mankind 
have  oeeh  held  in  bondage^  and  been  the  property 
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of  others^  have  they  ever  been  deemed  valueless. 
The  question,  then^  presents  itself  in  a  very  definite 
and  simple  form :  does  the  condition  of  the  labouriog^ 
classes  deteriorate  as  society  advances  in  improve- 
ment ?    Do  they  sink  in  actual  and  individual  valae# 
just  in  proportion  as  they  rise  in  the  social  scale  Z 
Can  so  disgraceful  a  question  demand  a  reply  in  these 
days;  did  it  ever  require  one?    None  can  doubt  but 
that^  if  all  their  rights  and  privileges  were  annulled^ 
and  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community  were 
again  to  become  the  living  chattels  of  their  superiors, 
they  would,  as  before,  be  reckoned  valuable  to  the 
latter;  and  if  so,  it  will  admit  of  no  dispute,  but  that, 
as  freemen,  they  are  now  worth  more  to  the  body 
poUtic  than  would  be  their  aggregate  value  to  private 
individuals,  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  free  labour 
is  always  more  profitable  and  productive  than  com* 
pulsory«    The  most  andent  of  poets  says» 

^  Jov«  fix'd  it  oertain,  that  the  wj  day 
Makes  man  a  ilaye,  takes  half  his  worth  away ;" 

and  the  father  of  prose  asserts  the  same  thing  \  But 
our  modems,  full  of  the  wondrous  improvement  of 
the  times,  and  of  the  vast  advantages  of  free  labour^ 
in  a  national  as  well  as  individual  point  of  view> 
would  have  us  to  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  di^ 
which  makes  man  a  freeman  takes  all  hid  worth 
away,  nay,  actually  reduces  him  in  value  to  less  than 
nothing,  and  makes  it  a  national  object  to  get  rid  of 
him« 

^  Herod.,  Teips.,  Loniii. 
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A  subject  of  sudi  infinite  importance  to  human 
beings  ought  not  to  be  hastily  dismissed;  let  us» 
therefore^  inquire  to  whom  it  is^  as  society  is  now  con* 
stituted,  that  the  least  of  these  our  brethren  is  thus 
Htterly  vakieless^  and  worse.  At  a  period  when  it 
seems  to  be  the  absurd  and  ruinous  policy  of  too 
many  to  deal  with  the  great  national  interests  sepa* 
rately^  and  not  only  as  distinct^  but  as  adverse  to 
eadi  other,  let  us  so  far  follow  their  pernicious  ex* 
ample,  as  so  to  address  them.  Firsts  then^  I  ask^  ye 
agriculturists,  who  have,  unhappily^  as  early  converts 
to  pcditical  economy,  long  acted  upon  the  principle  I 
am  opposing,  as  far  as  you  could^  by  engrossing 
iarms^  and  degrading  the  lesser  tenantry  into  la- 
bourers,  and  these  again  into  paupera.  and  mur- 
muring  many  of  you  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  de« 
sert  the  poverty  which  you  have  been  active  in 
creating ; — I  say^  I  ask  you>  whether  there  are  too 
many  mouths  in  the  country  at  large  for  you  to 
supply:  whether  all  your  representations  and  re- 
monstrances do  not  imply  the  contrary^  and  establish 
the  fact  of  an  over-production  in  reference  to  the  de- 
mand, or,  in  other  words^  to  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants at  large  ?  Do  you  think  that  a  general  thin- 
ning of  the  people  would  serve  you^  or^  if  not^  that 
we  must  quit  a  certain  number  of  them  in  particular 
spots^  just  as  you  shall  point  them  out^  with  a  view 
to  subserve  your  particular  views  and  interests? 
Nextj  I  would  address  my  inquiry  to  the  handicrafts 
and  manufacturers:  ha.ve  ye  too  many  human  bemgs 
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to  sapply  with  clothing,  furniture,  and  all  the  other 
conveniences  of  life^  of  your  fabrication  ;  and  would 
your  business  be  benefited,  think  ye,  if  the  Emigra* 
gration  Committee  could  tithe  your  countrymen,  who 
comprehend  the  vast  majority  of  your  customers,  a 
few  times  over  ?  That  man,  methinks,  would  have 
as  slight  a  claim  to  common  sense  as  to  humanity^ 
who  should  so  argue.  Your  complaint  is,  that  your 
markets  are  too  confined,  and  your  customers  too 
few ;  and  it  is  one,  I  fear,  which  will  increase,  or  at 
least  frequently  return,  while  you  are  taught  to  seek 
relief  as  at  present.  Divided  as  your  different  kinds 
of  labour  are,  the  demand  and  supply  of  each  neces- 
sarily finding  their  proper  level,  and  being  in  all  cases 
strictly  reciprocal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  producer 
and  consumer  are  identified.  It  is,  therefore,  a  some- 
what singular  method  of  mending  trade,  .to  ship  off 
a  few  hundred  thousands  of  your  best  and  surest 
customers. 

(7.)  All  this  is  sufficiently  absurd,  yet  such  is  the 
real  fact :  our  agriculturists,  our  artisans,  and  our 
manufacturers,  if  they  be  of  the  illuminati,  all  concur 
in  throwing  their  distresses,  fancied  or  real,  upon 
overflowmg  numbers,  though,  if  you  inquire  of  each 
particularly,  you  shall  find  that  the  notion  is  only 
held  by  them  as  it  respects  their  own  particular  class ; 
the  others,  their  customers,  they  pronounce  to  be  too 
few.  Thus,  for  example,  a  fraternity  of  tailors,  in  a 
town,  complaining  of  dull  trade,  naturally  lay  it  to 
the  charge  of  too  large  a  population.    Supposing^ 


fvn^] 
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thn^  thefflrtes  wei9 tobeoome  pn^pitiowt  %Dd:sever 
With  their  shears  the  vital  thread. of  one. half  oC  the 
inhabitants^  including,  of  counse,  a  lijke  proportion  ojT 
themselves ;  would  the  latter^  though  diminisihed  tluis 
in  muBbers,  have  an  additional  stitch  of  work*  seeing 
that  their  customeis  had  disappeared  in  the  like  pro»- 
portion  ?  They  know  better.  It  is  the  redundance 
of  the  tailoring  population  of  which  they  complain : 
they  leave  it  to  the  political  economists  to  ap()ly  the 
priBciple  generally  \ 

.Some»  however, .  I  am  aware,  argue  most  pror 
fouodly  that  it  is  poverty  alone  of  which  th/e  country 
ought  tp  be  .purge^l ;  as  if  poy^rty  w^e  jiot,inhei!ent 
intheicoDstitution  of  bumftn  society,  and  as  if,  even 
wer^  it  possible,  it  were  de^iraSle  to  eradicate  it; 
neither  of  which  is ,  the  fact.  Aipongst  all  the  ordi- 
nationa  of  Providenoei  nothiiog.  is  more  cqftain,  ^pd, 
perh^>  could  we  see  far  enough  into  its  dispensa- 
tions, nothing  more  wise  than  its  irreversible  fiat, 
^^  the  poor  shall  never  cea^e  out  of  the  land."  But, 
as  to  the  question  immediately  before  us, — ^the  redun- 
dancy even  of  these,  in  reference  to  our  national 
industry,  is,  I  think,  very  fallaciously  determined  by 
many.  The  poor,  we  are  not  to  forget,  are  con- 
sumers to  the  amount  of  thw  entire  expenses ;  and» 


•  Mr.  MalthnSf  indeed,  talki  that 
fiife  pKvdentUd  restraint,  if  generally 
adflped,  ^'  Vy  narrowing  the  tapply 
of  bufluon  lahour  in  Uie  market, 
wauld.  In  the  natural  coune  of 
thing!,  soon  raise  its  price."  The 
Tery  fomoeition,  common  as  it  is  to 
our  poMtiad  economists,  coatains  a 


similar  self-contradiction.  Fray, 
would  not  the  market  of  demand  be 
narrowed  in  precisely  the  same  ratio 
as  the  market  of  labour,  by  the  ge> 
neral  adoption  recommended  ?  The 
contrary  supposition  is  too  absurd  to 
need  notice*  • 


H 
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t>f  the'  several  millions  which  they  cost  the  c(>uDtry> 
almost  every  fraction  is  redistributed  amongst  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  community ;  which  we  are 
not  sure  would  be  the  case^  at  least  to  anything  ap- 
proaching the  same  proportion,  were  that  sum  re- 
tained by  the  wealthy^  from  whom  it  is  now  taken^ 
or  returned  to  them.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  it 
would  then,  doubtless,  find  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  foreign  artisans^  or  indeed,  in  numerous  instances, 
be  altogether  disbursed  abroad.  True  it  is^  that 
only  a  part  of  the  rates  expended  in  sustaining  tiie 
poor  is  in  the  first  instance  expended  in  payment  of 
labour ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  a  point  in  political 
economy,  that  this  is  an  unmingled  evil,  as  it  is  in 
other  respects*  If  the  market  of  labour  is  at  pre-' 
sent  fully  supplied,  it  is  not  quite  certain  but  that 
throwing  additional  hands  into  it  would  be  prejudi^ 
ciaL  On  higher  motives^  however^  than  mere  in** 
terest  can  suggest^  all  relief  should  be  rigidly  con« 
fined  to^  and  connected  with  labour^  excepting  m 
cases  where  the  party  to  be  relieved  is  incapable  of 
rendering  it ;  but  it  should  be  such  labour  as  would 
in  no  case  interfere  with  the  demand  for  it  now  ex^ 
isting.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the  point ;  and  I 
would^  therefore^  simply  repeat  here,  that  even  the 
circulation  which  the  system  of  sustaining  our  poor 
occasions  in  articles  of  internal  industry  solely,  could^ 
I  think^  hardly  be  dispensed  with,  if  either  humanity, 
policy,  or  even  safety,  would  warrant  us  in  making 
the  experiment  of  tran^orting  them,  an  expedient 
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which  has  been  long  since  recommended  *  by  a  class 
of  writers^  the  political  economists  of  their  day^  and 
deemed^  like  ours,  wise  in  their  generation.  Gee^ 
upwards  of  a  centary  ago,  calculating  the  uneniployed 
British  poor  at  more  than  a  million^  forestalled  the 
wisdom  of  our  present  projectors,  by  strenuously  re-^ 
commending  th^m  to  be  sent  to  the  colonies ;  on 
whom  the  benevolent  Hanway  observes,  ^*  whether 
his  bad  policy  or  his  inhumanity  is  most  to  be  exe*- 
crated^  must  be  a  question^.*' 

(8.)  But  further,  how  does  patriotism  relish  the 
proposal  of  these  vast  deportations  of  our  coun* 
trymen  ?  The  defence  and  glory  of  the  nation>  once 
the  first  objects  of  all  states^  and  especially  of  oar 
own,  have  not^  it  may  be  hoped,  become  quite  ob-» 
solete  ideas.  The  occasions  which  called  them  forth 
have  been  too  recent  and  too  portentous  to  allow 
tlietn^  one  would  think^  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  In 
the  late  period  of  trials  then^  and  a  long  and  tre* 
meodons  one  it  was^  while  the  combatants  trembled 
at  each  other's  resources,  courage,  and  perseverance^ 
and  the  world  looked  on  in  fearful  and  agitating 
suspense  as  to  the  issue ;  then,  I  say^  when  England 
had,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  eventful  history^ 
to  pat  forth  her  utmost  strength  for  her  preservation 
(and^  thank  God  1  it  sufficed) — had  she,  I  ask^  ye 

a 

■See  Gee*8  Trade  and  Navigation,      repeated  irom  time  to  time  hj  the 
dh.  xxrii.  and  zzriit.  (172.)  Carey,      whole  sect    of  anti-populationists. 


onTrade,  pp.  Ill,  112.         SeeGeiitfl.Mag.l734,p.  ld& ''S^ifrf 
^  Hanway,  Defects  of  Police,  &c.,      a  cargo  or  two  off  to  Nova  ScoHa,** 


4to,  p.  144«    The  same  selfish  and      Ibid,  1744,  p.  207* 
inhiiman  recommendation  has-been 
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politicians,  too  many  arms  raised  in  ber  defence^  too 
many  hearts  engaged  in  her  cause  ?  I  would  rather 
ask  the  anti-populationists  whether^  if  she  had  lis- 
tened to  their  system^  and  had  had  fewer,  she  would 
have  weathered  the  storm?  But^  forgetting  the 
past,  with  all  the  load  of  gratitude  it  lays  us  under 
to  the  population  of  the  empire^  ^'  now  the  hurly 
burly's  done/'  and  England  is  reduced  to  a  state 
approaching  to.  exhaustion^  partly  owing  to  her  long 
continued  exertions,  has  she^  I. would  ask  the 
statesmen,  too  many  to  sustain  the  load  entailed 
upon  her^  or  amongst  whom  to  divide  the  accumu- 
lated demands  which  are  perpetually  made  upon  her 
resources  ?  I  trow  not^  and  think  such  should  be 
the  very  last  so  to  determine^  for  reasons  which  I 
shall  not  now  particularize. 

Lastiy  I  appeal  to  nature  and  to  God,  whether,  in 
this  country,  human  beings  are  superfluous.  Let 
the  thirty  millions  of  uncultivated  acres^  out  of  the 
seventy-seven  which  these  islands  comprise^  as  well 
as  those  boundless  unimproved  ^'  wastes  of  the 
ocean*'  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  to  use  Lord 
Bacon's  expression,  finally  answer  this  question.  If 
you  want  food^  therefore,  here  it  is  to  be  obtained  in 
supplies  that  defy  calculation ;  if  you  want  labour, 
here  it  presents  itself  to  an  unlimited  extent^  and  of 
the  most  practicable  as  well  as  beneficial  kind.  But 
our  political  economists,  disgusted  with  pr(^pK>sals  «o 
obvious  and  natural^  turn  from  them,  as  Naaman 
did  from  the  prophet^  in  contempt ;  and  require  some 
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great  and  imposing  remedies  to  be  applied^  some 
mysterioos  i&cantations  to  be  proDOUiiced»  and  cruel 
rites  to  be  performed^  in  order  to  the  relief  of  our 
eoaotry.  Above  all^  it  seems^  we  are  now  to  seek 
rdief  in  an  expedient  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  deepest  of  human  punish- 
ments, and  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  divine 
displeasure^  the  expulsion  and  final  dispersion  of 
part  of  the  tribes  of  our  Israel. 

And  who^  let  me  again  ask,  is  it  proposed  to  send 
ibrlfa  ? — Helpless  infancy  ?  I  believe  not  Decrepit 
age  and  incurable  diseaise  ? — Certainly  not :  we  are 
hardly,  as  yet^  prepared  to  remove  the  poor  from 
our  presence  when  debilitated  by  weakness  and 
disease ;  as  it  is  said  was  the  practice  of  the  Romans 
who  exposed  such  in  the  isle  of  i^sculapius  \  No : 
the  emigrants  are  to  be  composed  of  the  able- 
bodied,  the  youngs  and  the  healthful — ^in  a  word^ 
tte  eUte  of  the  empire ;  these  are  to  be  starved, 
bribed^  «id  conveyed  out  of  the  country.  Such  are 
they  whom  the  standard  of  emigration  is  unfurled  to 
cdlect^  and  a  bounty  of  sixty  pounds  loan  offered ; 
and  while  it  is  mustering  its  recruits^  its  language  is, 
'^  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead^  follow  thou  me !'' 

(9.)  Bat  the  impolicy  of  the  scheme^  after  all,  is 
nothing  to  its  cruelty.  Tbat^  though  inflicting  much 
injury  on  the  interests  of  the  country,  would,  on  the 
principles  previously  laid  down  in  this  book,  remedy 


*  Sttet^  in  Claud.,  c.  25. 
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itself ;  but  this  is  irreparable.  What  has  been  pre* 
Yionsly  said  on  this  piorticular  subject  may  be  here. 
Kpeated,*— that  the  capitalists  are  they  who  ought  to 
maigrate^  if  they  are  so  disposed^  and  not  the  indus- 
trious labourers,  who,  under  proper  encouragement, 
may  subsist  anywhere ;  and  that  this  is  a  just  view 
of  the  subject,  however  much  it  may  clash  with  that  of 
our  present  projector,  I  appeal  to  the  entire  annals  oC 
emigration  \  If  humanity  have  anything  to  do  witlr 
the  business,  this  point  has  been  long  decided.  To 
allude  to  the  early  emigrations  from  Ireland, — Arch^ 
bishop  Boulter  says :  ^^  Of  these,  possibly,  one  out  of 
ten  may  be  a  man  of  substance^  and  may  do  well 
enough  abroad,  but  the  case  of  the  rest  is  deplor> 
able\*'  So  it  still  continues.  There  now  lies 
before  me  a  mass  of  evidence  which  I  have  collected 
on  this  point,  but  which  I  shall,  however,  refrain 
fit)m  copying  2  the  general  fact  of  the  great  distress 
whieh  has  hitherto  accompanied  these  deportations, 
whether  to  Africa  or  America,  is  now  too  well  Lnown 
to  require  me  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  my  readers 
in  proving  it.  Tlie  sufii^ings  which  have  been  thus 
occasioned  have  been,  hitherto,  beyond  caloulatiott 
greater  than  those  which  a  umilar  number  would 
have  been  exposed  to  in  the  country  from  whence 
they  ha^'^e  been  sent.  This  distressing  fact  it  bdiovea 

the  advocates  of  emigration  to  know,  and,  if  they 

» 

*  Graham,  Rise  'and  Progren  of      ii.  pp.  144,  219.    Raynal,  fiist  des 
the  United  States,  vol  i.  pp.  30,  68,      Indes,  torn.  yii.  L  13^  p.  43. 
185,  303,  &c  Burke,  America,  toL         .**  Archbishop    Boulter,  Letters, 

ToLf.  pp.^00, 261. 
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know,  not  to  conceal.    The  miserable  condition  of 
oar  poor  emigrant  countrymen  has  long  called  forth 
the  pity  of  even  those  strangers  amongst  whom  th^. 
have  taken  reinge }  and,  we  are  assured,  has  subn 
jected  the  latter  to  onerous  burdens  to  which  they 
have,  generously  submitted  in    their  behalf.    The 
late  accounts  of  the  mortality  and  distress  amongst 
these  unfortunate  exiles  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  miseries  which  they  have 
been  long  subject  to ;  previous  ones  from  Southern 
Africa  have  not  been  of  a  much  more  cheering  mdure. 
Nor  is  it  from  books  or  public  prmts  alone  that  this  in- 
formation is  derived ;  most  of  us  have  had.  some  bp- 
portunities  of  obtaining  it  personally,  and  from  private 
Quarters,  and  not  unfrequently  from  the  lips  of  the 
nfferera  themselves ;  information,  I  confess,  which 
is  quite  suflSdent  to  rouse  one's  feelings  in  after- 
wards opening  upon  florid  representationSj  illustrated 
with  beautiful  maps,  which  do  anything  rather  than 
truly  represent  to  individuals,  who  have  never  been 
beyond  these  shores,  the  destiny  that  awaits  many  of 
them^  if  they  leave  their  native  land.    Let  the  Poyaia 
stock  fluctuate  on  'Change  as  it  may,  and  the  Ca^ 
cique— i-I  forget  of  what  territory — dispose  of  his  allots 
ments  to  the  poor  dupes,  our  countrymen^  as  he  can 
(thon^y  I  think^  ^'  this  also  is  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judges");  but  let  not  the  British 
parliament  be  any  longer  accessary  to  the  act  of 
decoying  out  of  the  country  its  real  friends  and 
defenders*    Such  -are  never  superflooqs ;  a  time  maj 
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not  be  distant  when  it  can  still  less  dispense  with 
them,  even  than  at  present ;  and  even  now  we  pre* 
same  to  think  all  the  resources  of  the  empire  are  not 
more  than  necessary  to  its  welfistre  and  preservation* 
Many  other  reasons  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  position,  that  the  first  remedy  proposed^  of  am^ 
Uorating  the  condition  of  Ireland  by  expatriating 
numbers  of  its  people^  never  did  aforetime,  nor  will 
at  present^  conduce  to  that  end ;  but^  on  the  con* 
trary^  would  inevitably  aggravate  the  distresses  under 
which  it  has  long  continued  to  labour. 

^  yill.  (1.)  The  second  proposition  of  our  politi- 
cal economists  ia  favour  of  that  country,  is,  the  enr 
lai^ng,  or,  as  formerly  expressed,  the  <'engrossbg" 
of  farms,  by  annihilating  the  small  tenures  which  are 
at  present  numerous  in  that  county :  which  operation 
has  now  a  particular  term  to  express  it^  and  is  called 
^^  clearing ;"  a  very  emphatic  phrase,  as  connected 
with  its  consequences.  Hume  somewhere  says^  ^*  thd 
^comparison  between  the  management  of  human  be- 
ings and  cattle  is  shocking;''  but  what  terms  cait 
.convey  the  natural  disgust  one  feels  when  the  compa** 
rison  is  between  human  beings  and  vermin  ?  The 
rage,  however,  is  for  '^  clearing"  estates  in  Ireland 
from  these  human  vermin,  as  a  meritorious  sort  of 
act,  and  the  chief  means  of  relieving  the  country ; 
the  proposal  must  consequently  be  examined  a  little^ 

But,  first,  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  this  pro- 
position, a  very  fitvourite  one  with  inodem  political 
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lisis^  is  quite  an  ancient  expedient^  and  serves 
as  an  additional  proof  that  nothing  is  too  absurd  in 
itself^  or  too  misplaced  in  point  of  time^  to  be  brought 
forwards  in  behalf  of  Ireland,  as  some  new  discovery, 
some  untried  remedy^  for  the  evils  of  that  country. 
To  say  nothing  about  those  wholesale  '^  clearances" 
which  the  vast  and  successive  forfeitures  occasioned 
in  remoter  periods^  does  not  Dobbs  inform  us  a  cen* 
tury  ago,  and  when  surely  a  redundant  population 
could  not  be  alleged^  that  it  was  the  practice  to  ^^  dis* 
miss  whole  villages  of  native  Irish  at  once,"  and  turn 
the  poor  wretches  '^  adrift  ?'*  *  Half  a  century  after, 
we  find^  from  Bishop  Woodward^  that  this  unnatural 
and  inhuman  custom  was  still  continued  ^.  That  it 
is  vigorously  pursued  at  the  present  day^  we  need  no 
proof;  the  only  novelty  in  the  case  is^  that  conduct 
which  exhibits  a  revolting  compound  of  the  basest^ 
most  selfish,  and  most  unfeeling  motives,  is  now 
often  represented  as  a  meritorious  deed^  at  least  by 
the  Emigration  Committee  and  some  of  its  witnesses*. 
(2.)  As  to  the  cruelty  of  this  scheme,  it  far  exceeds 
the  former  one.  In  order  duly  to  estimate  it^  we  must 
attend  for  a  moment  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
litde  agricultural  tenant  is  placed.  Unlike  all  othersi 
whatever  be  their  industrious  pursuits,  he  is  virtually 
at  the  mercy  of  one  individual^  his  landlord ;  and  if 
that  fails  him,  he  is  at  once  bereft  of  the  means  of 


•  Dobbs's  E«ay  on  the  Traaeand         ^  Bishop  Woodward,  Axgumant 
ImpcoTenMat  of  Irelaad,   part  ii.      for  the  Poor,  p.  15. 
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subsistence^  of  his  cUdly  labour^  and  of  the  house  that 
shelters  him  and  his  family — ^which,  if  he  be  an  Irish 
tenant^  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  he  built 
himself^ ; — ^in  a  word»  deprived  at  once  of  the  bene-* 
fit  of  his  past  exertions,  and  of  all  his  future  hopes. 
But  when  a  number  of  such  are  ^^  cleared'*  at  once 
(to  adopt  a  significant  phrase  used  in  the  Emigration 
Committee^  and  which  we  learn  is  now  the  true  pa« 
triotic  practice) ;  a  crowd  composed^  of  course^  of 
both  sexes  and  of  every  period  of  life,  from  helpless 
infancy  to  decrepit  age,  including  those  in  the  prime 
of  their  days,  to  whom,  however^  health  and  youth  are 
of  no  avails  for  there  is  no  employment  to  be  ob- 
tained^ nor  any  refuge  or  relief  to  be  found  for  the 
wanderers;  I  question  whether  the  broad  eye  of  God 
beholds  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  greater  mass  of 
misery  than  is  constantly  created  by  these  *^  dear* 
anoes/'  Gould  we  take  from  them  a  single  case^ 
and  trace  its  history  from  the  expulsion  of  the  un<» 
fortunate  wretch  from  his  native  faome^  ^^  through  all 
his  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care^''  as  his  own 
beautiful  poet  expresses  himself^ — driven  from  plaoe 
to  place,  and  branded  as  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond 
everywhere^  till  his  pilgrimage  in  search  of  employ^ 
ment  and  of  bread  closes^  perhaps,  in  another  hemit* 
sphere,  amidst  strangers^  who  ^*  give  him  a  little 
earth  for  charity/'-^I  am  persuaded  few  of  those 

•  "  The  houses  are  built,  not  by  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant's  Speech 

ih«Undl<^,lrat  by  the  tenant."  T.  on  the  State  of  Irdand,  Apffl  22, 

P.  Bushe,   Traimc    Royal    Irish  1822;  Haniaid,vGLvi.  ^1607. 
Academy,  vol.  ill.  p.  153. — ^See  also 
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bigh-wrougbt  cases  of  fictitious  distraits  which  ooca-^ 
sionally  awake  our  ready  sympathies  joouU  approach 
the  touching  reality  which  the  story  would  present 

Hie  difference,  therefore,  between  einigi*ations  and 
these  clearances  is,  that  the  latter  exhibit  a  far  more 
summary  and  unfeeling  method  of  effectuating  the 
same  purpose.  In  the  former  case  **  the  simple  folk" 
are  to  be  solicited^  and  in  some  sort  bribed  out  of 
ihe  country ;  means  of  escape  are  placed  within  their 
reach;  allotments  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  are  proffered  (though^  alas!  many  of  those  who 
have  gone  forth  have  perished  in  the  wilderness) ; 
but  in  these  drivings^  ^'  clearances,"  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called^  the  exile  is  involuntary.  Whatr 
ever  be  the  nature  of  the  crime  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  hold  that  ^'  they  have  no  business  to  be  where 
they  are  %*'  and  who  act  upon  that  opinion^  the  pun** 
ishment  is^  in  fact,  a  severer  form  of  that  which  is  in 
most  cases  awarded  as  a  sentence  upon  felony*  Po- 
litical economy  has,  on  the  one  hand,  inveighed 
against  a  laige  population,  and^  on  the  other,  against 
small  farms ;  and  its  converts  have  acted  upon  the 
palatable  doctrine.  Hie  population  have  been  ex- 
p^ed  fifom  their  native  fields  like  a  drove  of  oxen, 
driven  they  knew  not  whero,  and  withstood  wherover 
they  have  attempted  to  take  refuge.  The  fires  have 
been  quenched  upon  thousands  of  hearths,  and  the 
plough^are  now  drives  over  the  foundations  of  many 
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a  hamble  abode^  which  was  onoe  the  lefuge  of  peace 
and  happiness.  Some  of  the  wretched  survivoiti 
may^  perhaps^  linger  amongst  the  ruins  of  their  for- 
mer habitations ;  but  most  of  them  have  to  seek 
refuge  elsewhere^  some  in  this  country^  some  across 
the  Atlantic ;  whither  they  were  oonveyed  in  vessels 
more  crowded  than  slave*ships,  in  which  many  of 
them  constantly  expired^  till  even  the  humanity  of 
strangers  was  excited^  and  the  legislatm^  of  America 
interfered  in  their  behalf>  to  protect  them  on  thw 
passage^  and  succour  the  survivors  on  their  arrival  \ 
These  became  the  slaves  and  drudges  of  America  ^ 
till  premature  deaths  in  some  form  or  other,  and  ge* 
nerally  in  its  most  appalling  one^  poverty  and  desof 
lation^  terminates  their  hapless  story ''.  This  may 
be  deemed  an  overcharged  statement;  in  many  cases 
it  is  far  otherwise.  One  principal  branch  of  the  sub« 
.ject^  which  I  have  elsewhere  undertaken^  has  been 
to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  emigration  to  America^ 
in  order  to  answer  the  theory  which  is  compelled,  in 
defence  of  its  fancied  doublings^  to  prooioance  it 
^*  immaterial^"  and  the  examination  has  incidentally 
presented  me  with  this  mdancholy  picture  of  the  iaie 
of  the  less  fortunate  exiles  of  Erin^  whom^  foi'atleait 
a  century  past^  these  olearanoes  have  expelled  from 
her  shores. 

(3.)  It  would  be  well  if  those  who  are  either  the 

*  *'  There  were  246  Iririi  panpers  States    tare    chiefly   foreigners.'*-- 

in  the  New  York  workhouse,  April  (Warden,  Statist.  Ace.  of  the  United 

Ist,  1813."-— (Dr.  Dwighf  8  Travels,  States,  vol.  i.  p.  61;  it  p.  88.) 

vol.  iii.  p.  449.)  ^  Ibid.  vol.  lii.  p.  192,  Ac. 

«^The  paupers   in  the   United  '« /6t(/.  vol.  1.  pp^209,209>  272,  &o 
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adhroeates  of  clearing  farms  in  Ireland^  or  the  actors 
in  so  cmel  a  scheme^  would  advert  to  the  condition 
of  that  country.    They  should  recollect  that,  owing 
to  the  rapacious  conduct  of  too  many  of  the  land* 
owners,  the  cruel  system  of  subletting^  and,  above 
all^  the  base  desertion  of  the  country  by  those  who 
derive  their  all  from  it,  no  labour  worth  speaking  of, 
CKcept  what  agriculture  supplies,  is  demanded  or  en- 
couraged in  Ireland.     To  expel  a  number  of  these 
tenants  at  once  is^  therefore^  to  send  them  forth  to 
certain  destitution.     Such  would  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land^ were  England  similarly  circumstanced ;  so  it 
was^  indeed,  when  she  was  so  in  times  past.    Lord 
Bacon  strongly  inveighed  against ''  engrossing  large 
pasturages ;"  but,  notwithstanding  humanity,  policy^ 
and  even  the  legislature  then  discouraged  the  evil, 
we  find  it  was  still  prevalent,  and  its  consequences 
were,  what  they  now  are,  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 
Hear  Sir  Thomas  More  on  this  intensely  touching 
case :  ^^  Therefore  is  it,"  says  he^  ^^  that  one  covet- 
ous and  unsatiable  cormorant^  and  very  plague  of  his 
nsitive  country^  may  compass  about  and  enclose  many 
tiK)tisand  acres  of  ground  within  one  pale  or  hedge ; 
the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of  their  own,  or  else 
eifii^r  by  covin  and  frauds  or  violent  oppression,  they 
be  put  besides  it ;  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  they  be 
so  wearied,  that  they  be  compelled  to  sell  alL    By 
one  means,  therefore^  or  by  other,  either  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  they  must  needs  depart  away, — ^poor,  silly, 
wretched  souls !  men,  women,  husbands,  wives,  fa- 
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iherless  clrildren^  widows^  YfoM  mothers  with  their 
young  babes»  aild  the  whole  household^  small  in  sub- 
stance^ and  much  in  number^  as  husbandry  requireih 
many  hands.  Away  they  trudge,  I  8ay>  out  of  theii^ 
known  and  accustomed  houses,  finding  no  place  to 
rest  in ;  all  their  household  stuff,  which  is  very  Uttk 
Worth,  though  it  might  well  abide  the  sale,  yet  being 
suddenly  thrust  out,  they  be  consfraitied  to  sell  it  as 
a  thing  of  nought.  And  when  they  have  wandered 
abroad  till  that  be  spent,  what  can  they  then  do  but 
to  steal,  and  then  justly,  pardie^  be  hanged^  or  else 
go  about  a  begging  ?  And  yet  then  also  they  be 
cast  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go  about 
and  work  not ;  whom  no  man  will  set  at  work^  though 
they  never  so  willingly  prefer  themselves  thereto*." 
So  far  the  authority  of  More  on  the  effects  of 
^^  clearing'*  in  England  in  his  time^  which  was  before 
other  and  sufficient  sources  of  employment  were 
developed.  To  suppose  that  this  intrepid  patriot 
was  either  ignorant  of  the  Clause  of  the  distress  that 
pervaded  the  kingdom  at  that  period^  or  that  he  ex^ 
aggerated  its  extent^  would  argue  but  little  in  favour 
of  our  own  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country* 
Of  these  poor  fugitives^  who^  as  he  tells  us^  were 
necessitated  to  become  purloiners^  we  learn  that 
"  72^000  great  and  petty  thieves  were  put  to  death, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  \"  In  Elizabeth*s  time, 
we  are  informed  ^^  rogues  were  trussed  up  apaoe,^ 

^  More,  Utopia,  vol.  i.  pp.  59, 60,         ^  Hollingahed,  Description  of  Eng- 
61.  land,Tol.  1*7. 18^ 
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and  that  there  was  not  a  year  commonly,  A^hei^iA 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them  were  not  devoured 
and  eaten  up  by  the  gallows  in  one  place  or  another." 
Strype,  speaking  of  one  county  only^  Somersetshire^ 
aays^  "  forty  persons  had  been  there  executed,  in  a 
year,  for  robberies^  thefbs^  and  other  felonies ;  thirty 
five  burnt  in  the  hand ;  thirty-seven  whipped ;  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  discharged ;  and  that  those 
that  were  discharged  were  wicked  and  desperate 
persons.    Notwithstanding  this  great  number  of  in* 
dictments^  the  fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in 
the  county  were  not  brought  to  trials — owing  to  the 
remissness  of  the  magistrates^  or  the  foolish  lenity  of 
the  people.    The  rapines  committed  by  the  infinite 
number  of  the  wicked,  wanderings  idle  people  were 
intolerable  to  the  poor  countrymen,   and  obliged 
them  to  a  perpetual  watch  of  their  sheepfolds^  pas- 
tures, woods^  and  com  fields.    The  other  counties 
in  England  were  in  no  better  condition  than  Somer* 
^etshire^  and  many  of  them  were  even  in  a  worse ; 
tiiere  were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  able-bo(Ked 
vagabonds  in  every  county,  who  lived  by  theft  and 
rapine ;  and  who  sometimes  met  in  troops  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  and  committed  spoil  on  the  inha- 
bitants :  if  all  the  felons  of  this  kind  were  reduced  to 
subjection,  they  would  form  a  strong  army:  the 
magistrates  were  awed,  by  the  association  and  threats 
of  the  confederates,  from  executing  justice  on  the 
offendei^  ^.''    Sir  F.  M.  Eden  quotes  this  passage 

■  Btrjfy  AnatiByYoL  !▼.  p.  28D.  ^ 
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in  his  history  of  Hbe  poor>  as  exbibiting  the  «taie  of 
the  kiDgdonl  at  large^  and  plainly  i^ttnbutes  it  to 
want  of  employment  for  '^ihe  superfluoius  :  hands 
which  were  not  required  in  agriculture  %"  owing  ib 
the  ^^engrossments"  Lxird  Baoon  alludes  to.  I  Jwoiild 
simply  direct  the  consideration  of  QOr  antifp^pujaf* 
tionists^  especially  those  who  are  busying  themselves 
about  Ireland  9  to  these  &cts;  the  history  of  that 
unhappy  country  has  continued  to  the  present  day 
the  practical  comment  upon  their,  pernicious  prin- 
ciples :  the  same  state  of  things  would  assuredly  have 
continued  here^  if  the  population^  thus  ^*  driven***  had 
not  ultimately  found  employment  and  bread^.  and 
by  means  which  the  system  at  present  adopted  in 
Ireland  necessarily  withholds  from  her  wretched  in- 
habitants. 

(4.)  But  as  it  respects  that  country,  not  only  has 
the  entire  system  of  administering  the  landed  pro- 
perty^ especially  that  part  of  it  called  ^^  clearing/' 
inflicted  private  wrongs  of  the  most  fatal  character, 
but  it  has  been,  most  assuredly^  the  fruitful  source 
of  those  public  outrages  which  have  so  long  dis- 
figured the  annals  of  that  unhappy  country.  I  am 
aware  that  some  Irish  landlords,  and  their  apologists, 
hkve  very  dexterously  atbibuted  these  outrages  to 
the  tithing  system^  as  if  anybody  upon  earth  could 
believe  that  such  landlords  as  they  generally  are,  in 
respect  of  nine-tenths  of  the  produce,  would  be 
kinder  than  ecclesiastical  ones,  wero  they  put  into 

■  Eden,  Hbt.  of  th«  Poor,  roLL  pp.  110,  111. 
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possession  of  the  remaining  tenth  :  bat  more  con- 
cerning this  proposition  hereafter.    To  mention  a 
few  of  these  fatal  disturbances  and  insurrections. 
That  in  Munster,  in  the  year  1760^  originated  in  the 
oppressive  treatment  of  many  landed  proprietors^ 
especially  in  their  taming  adrift  vast  numbers  of 
the  old  tenantry  of  the  province^  ^^  in  order  to  throw 
many  &rms  into  one,'*  to  obtain^  if  possible^  a  greater 
*^  sarplos  produce,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
day.    Numbers  were  thus  at  once  deprived  of  their 
ancient  holdings,  probably  the  possessions  of  their 
forefathers :  they  were  called  Uvellers  ;  and  several 
years  elapsed  before  they  were  put  down.     One  of 
the  Irish  historians  thus  describes  this  insurrection  : 
*^  It  was  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  great  num- 
bers of  labouring  peasants,  destitute  of  any  regular 
means  of  subsistence  by  any  other  species  of  in- 
dustry ;  while  those  who  remained  unexpelled,  or 
procured  small  spots  of  ground,  had  no  means  of 
paying  the  exorbitant  rents,  even  by  labour,  the  pay 
of  which  was,  by  the  smallness  of  the  demand,  be- 
yond all  due  proportion  low.    The  misery  of  these 
cottagers  was  completed  when  they  were,  by  indo- 
sares,  deprived  of  commonage,  which  to  many  had 
been  at  first  allowed.    Numbers  of  them  secretly 
assembled  in  the  night,  and  vented  their  fury  on 
objects  ignorantly  conceived  to  be  the  causes  of 
theur  misery'."    I  hardly  know  whether  this  insur- 

■  Goitoi,  Hilt,  of  Ireland,  vol.  il«  pp.  240, 241. 
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rection  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  White  Boyr; 
in  their  cause^  however,  they  were  identified ;  which 
was  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  landed  pro* 
prietors  '.  In  1763  and  1764,  the  Hearts  of  Steel 
appeared.  This  fatal  insurrection  was  likewise 
excited  by  the  cruelty  of  the  same  class,  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  their  subordinate  agents,  the 
middlemen,  who  demanded  excessive  fines,  and 
racked  the  old  tenants  to  an  extent  utterly  beyond 
their  power  to  pay.  They  were  clbarbd.  "  The 
hapless  peasants  being  thus  abandoned,  gave  way 
to  the  impulse  of  their  ungtivernable  passions,  and 
vented  their  fury  on  those  whom  they  considered  as 
their  oppressors.  These  commotions "  —  (I  am 
quoting  Mr.  Wakefield  at  present)  ^^  afford  a  striking 
and  melancholy  proof  of  the  country  at  the  time  they 
took  place ;  and  as  they  arose  from  causes  uncon- 
nected with  public  measures,  may  convince  those 
who  ascribe  every  evil  they  experience  to  the 
government,  that  national  misfortunes  depend  more 
on  the  conduct  of  ifidividuals  than  U  generally  be^ 
lieved  or  admitted^"  To  pass  over  many  minor 
disturbances,  the  Bight  Boys  appeared  in  about 
1786,  and  marched  in  hostile  bodies  of  hundreds, 
and  sometimes  thousands.  The  real  origin  of  this 
insurrection  may  be  best  given  in  the  words  of  die 
then  attorney-general  of  Ireland,  the  Right  Honour- 

*  Campbell,  Phil.  Survey  of  Ire-  ^  Wakefield,  Aoconnt  of  Ireland, 

land,  p.  304.    Wakefield's  Account      vol.  ii.  pp.  9, 10. 
of  Ireland,  voL  ii.  p.  9. 
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able  John  FitzgtbboD»  who  declared  in  his  place  in 
the  Irish  commons  house  on  that  occasion^  that 
though  tithes  had  been  mentioned  as  the  cause  of  it^ 
yet  sach  was  not  the  fact^  but  that  it  arose  from 
^*  the  peasants  being  ground  down  to  powder  by 
exorbitant  rents,  who  were  so  far  from  being  able 
to  pay  their  dues  to  the  clergy^  that  they  possessed 
not  food  or  raiment  for  themselves."  In  a  word^  he 
boldly  threw  the  wretchedness^  misery,  and  guilt  he 
described^  at  the  door  of  their  inexorable  landlords  \ 
These  were  again  clearsd  and  put  down.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  whole  of  these  events ; 
bat  will  only  mention  another  case  of  a  public 
nature — the  private  and  individual  sufferings  in* 
flicted  by  this  system  are  of  course  never  heard  of 
or  recorded.  The  manner  in  which  the  tenantry  on 
the  estates  of  a  great  Irish  absentee  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  have  been  recently  treated^  caused  those 
distnrbanoes  wluch  have  but  lately  terminated.  We 
may  judge  how  widely  "  the  peace  of  a  country 
wonld  be  affected^  when  a  body  of  twenty  thousand 
tenantry  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  furious  agita* 
tion^."  The  eminent  statesman  I  quote^  who  was 
for  a  considerable  time  officially  connected  with  the 
country^  fully  sanctions  me  in  all  I  have  said.  Speak- 
ing of  "  the  commotions  which  for  the  last  sixty  years 
have  tormented  and  desolated  Irelaud,"  he  pro- 


•  Oordeii,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  rol.  ii.      Charies  Orant,  in  the  Honse  of  Com- 
pi».  299, 300.  mons,  April  22,  1822.     Hansard's 

>  Speech  of  the  Right  HonouraUe      Pari.  Debates,  vol.  ▼!.  p.  1504. 
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nbunces  that  **  they  all  sprang  immediately  from 
local  oppressions  */* 

Finally,  then^  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  de* 
merits  of  the  late  Irish  rebellion^  whatever  might  be 
the  motives  of  the  prime  agitators^  were  that  neglck^t, 
and  cruelty,  and  oppression^  and  consequent  poverty 
and  distress,  under  which  the  peasantry  of  Ireland 
had  groaned  for  so  many  generations  ;  when^  in  ad*- 
dition  to  many  public  and  political  wrongs,  fanded 
or  real,  so  vast  a  number  were  smarting  under  the 
severer  inflictions  of  private  injuries,  or  treasuring 
up  the  remembrance  of  such  as  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  others  dear  to  them,  their  parents^  their  fami- 
lies, their  friends.  I  have  heard  many^  who^  main* 
taining  most  strongly  the  evident  superiority  of  the 
protestant  faith  and  form  of  worship,  as  well  as  the 
unrivalled  privileges  of  the  British  constitution^  have 
expressed  their  astonishment  that  the  belief  in  the 
one,  and  attachment  to  the  other,  have  not  spread 
more  generally,  and^  indeed,  become  universal.  A 
moment's  consideration^  however^  may  abate  their 
surprise :  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain,  that  such 
are  the  religion  and  government^  supported  by  nine- 
tenths,  perhaps,  of  the  great  proprietors  of  Ireland. 
Not  another  word  is  necessary. 

(5.)  But  it  abundantly  suffices  to  pleads  not  only 
in  extenuation^  but  in  full  justification  of  this  con- 

■  speech  of  the  Right  Honoarable  pedes  their  cure,  see  all  the  recent 

Charles  Orant.  Hansard's  Pari  Deb.  reports  on  that  country.— (State  of 

Tolil.  p.  1605.    For  further  proofs  Ireland,  4th  Report,  pp.  550,  551, 

that  absenteeism  is  the  remote  cause  573.  Minutes  of  £videnee  before  tiie 

of  these  outrages,  and  invariably  im-  liOrds,  1824;  pp.  8,207,  376,  &c.) 
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doct,  and  all  its  fatal  consequences^  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland^  in  driving  the  little  tenantry 
from  tlieif  farms^  and  clearing  the  country  of  as 
many  inhabitants  as  possible,  are  only  acting  on  the 
plainest  principles  of  political  economy ;  which  would 
have  the  country  possessed^  if  it  had  its  way^  in 
some  ^ch  manner  as  a  master  of  the  ceremonies 
would  people  a  ball-room^  that  is^  by  a  select  few  ; 
liioQ^*  it  is  not  quite  clear  how^  in  either  case,  the 
many  could  be  dispensed  with.  Agriculture  was  the 
first  to  imbibe  this  palatable  doctrine^  and  will^  I 
fear,  be  the  first  to  suffer  by  it.  Its  short-sighted 
friends  have  invariably  admitted^  that  a  minute 
system  of  cultivation  is  by  far  the  most  productive ; 
but  they  hold^  that  what  they  call  the  ^'  surplus  pro- 
duce" is  greater^  the  larger  the  farms,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fewer  persons  are  employed  upon  the 
same  extent  of  land;  Even  supposing  this  were  the 
feet,  whtch^  however^  I  entirely  disbelieve,  do  they 
think  the  question  is  to  be  thus  speedily  decided,  on 
a  mere  principle  of  self-interest?  Supposing  they 
can  make  it  out  clearly  that  one  half  the  hands  now 
employed  in  cultivating  the  land  would^  if  the  moiety 
were  turned  adrift^  leave  rather  more  surplus  produce 
than  is  now  obtained,  it  must  be  obvious  that  that 
moiety  must  take  refuge  somewhere ;  the  manufac- 
turing districts  must  receive  them,  most  of  which^  it 
is  alleged,  and  I  fear  truly,  are  overpeopled  at  pre- 
sent^ and  from  the  operation  of  this  very  cause.  So 
iar^  perhaps^  it  will  be  said^  that  the  owners  of  land 
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have  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  thdr 
own ;  which  is  a  notion  I  shall  not  now  pause  to 
discuss,  further  than  to  say,  that  it  has  probably 
been  the  apology  for  more  cruelty  and  oppressioa 
than  all  other  excuses  put  together.  But  then,  when 
these  gentlemen  have  driven  forth  nearly  all  the 
little  yeomanry,  and  many  of  the  labourers  who  have 
to  follow  other  and  less  natural  pursuits,  they  refuse 
to  allow  these,  in  turn,  to  do  what  they  will  with 
their  own :  on  the  contrary,  after  having,  without 
either  pity  or  remorse,  expelled  them  from  their 
ancient  homes,  and  torn  asunder  every  other  tie, 
they  are  luivertheless  fully  bent  on  retaining  their 
mercenary  grasp  upon  them,  and  consequently  de- 
mand that  they  should  lay  out  with  them  all  their 
earnings  in  their  new  callings,  though  they  will  not 
give  them,  perhaps,  one  half  the  provision  for  the 
game  sum  that  they  could  procure  from  those  foreign* 
ers,  on  whom  they  have  rendered  them  dependent 
for  employment  and  for  bread.  Let  me  not  be  mis* 
understood.  I  am  an  advocate  for  protecting  every 
branch  of  British  industry  that  needs  protection,  and 
agriculture,  above  all,  as  the  most  necessary,  perma- 
nent, and  profitable  kind  of  labour ;  but  not  for  a 
system  which  will  calculate  to  a  grain  whether  the 
same  tract  which  sustains  in  comfort,  peace,  and 
happiness  a  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  might 
not  yield  a  greater  surplus,  were  half  of  them  dis* 
possessed,  no  matter  what  became  of  them ;  an 
inquiry  which  I  never  yet  saw  pursued,'  either  by 
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those  who  make  these  propofids,  or  those  who  act 
vpon  them.  But  let  them  only  recollect^  that  those 
whom  they  expel  hare  still  moaths,  and  most  be  fed ; 
and  I  think  it  may  peiiiaps  strike  them,  that^  on 
national  principles^  these  computations  may  be  erro* 
neons,  however  correct  they  seem  in  the  estimation 
d  individual  selfishness. 

(6.)  But  I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  show,  through* 
out  this  work%  that  our  individual  interests,  duly  and 
permanently  considered^  are  identified  with  those  of 
the  community^  and  that  prosperity^  public  as  well 
as  private,  rests  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  huma- 
Bity.  I  would  therefore  remark,  that  the  plan  of 
accumulating  farms  has  not  answered.  Tlie  induce- 
ments held  out  to  the  proprietors  have  been  falsified ; 
aiMl,  in  these  trying  times,  they  will  appear  more 
fallacious  every  day.  With  the  exception^  periiaps^ 
€^  the  better  preservation  of  game  (and  that  may 
often  be  doubted)^  in  all  other  respects  they  have 
been  prejudicial  to  the  owners.  Smaller  r^its  are 
invariably  paid  for  the  larger  farms^,  and  those  rents, 
in  bad  times,  are  paid  with  far  less  punctuality  and 
certainty :  but^  above  all,  Uie  immense  increase  of 


*  Allodinff  to  that  about  to  be  pab- 
liflihed,  of  which  the  present  treatise 
fbrms  a  part,  as  before  mentioned. 

^  Complete  English  Farmer,  p.  57. 
Winifrey's  Rural  Improyements, 
pp.  2d9,  291,  409.  Farmer's  Let- 
ters, p.  121.  encyclopedia  Britaa* 
nica,  Supplement,  Art.  Caithness. 
Col.  Woodhouse,  Times,  May  7» 
1«A  &e.  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  High- 
lands, p.  286.  Jn  Uiis  work  the 
cruelty  of  ^'  clearing,"  as  well  as  its 


impolicy,  is  forcibly  pourtrayed.  If 
then  the  smaller  farms  pay  a  largw 
proportionate  rent,  and  pay  it  more 
punctually,  what  is  the  fact  but  a 
demonstration  that  such  raise  a  larger 
instead  of  a  smaller  turphu  pro* 
ditce  9  To  assert  the  contrary  is  one 
of  the  absurdities  with  which  the 
modern  system  is  loaded,  and  of 
which  this  doctrine  is  as  glaring  an 
instance  as  that  of  the  present  B0« 
tion  on  abfeDteeshtp. 
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the  poor-rates  in  the  agricultural  districts^  since  these 
monopolies  have  prevailed^  and  wherever  they  do 
prevail  (which  the  occupiers  are  perpetually  uiging 
on  the  consideration  of  their  landlords^  and  whidi 
certainly  materially  affect  the  interests  of  the  latter  *)^ 
infinitely  outweighs  the  paltry  saving  of  keeping  a 
few  farm-houses  in  repair.      I  beseech  the  great 
landed  proprietors  of  England,  whom  I  believe  to  be^ 
as  a  class,  the  most  humane  to  their  dependants  of 
any  description  of  persons^  perhaps^  in  the  worlds  to 
reconsider  this  important  question.  -  Let  them  con- 
sider the  feUacious  inducements  which  have  been 
held  forth  to  them^  utterly  to  destroy  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ranks  of  our  countrymen,  the  yeomanry, 
thereby  evidently  diminishing  their  own  numerical 
and  r^al  influence  in  the  community.     It  wa&  said 
by  agents^  who  did  not  relish  the  trouble  of  a  nume* 
rous  tenantry'*, — ^by  farmers  who,  in  the  times  of 
high   prices,    like  so  many  Ahabs,  coveted  their 
humble  neighbours'  little  possessions,  that  the  lesser 
cultivators  would   be  far  better  off  as  labourers. 
Have  such  kept  their  word  of  promise  either  to  the 
ear,  the  sense,  or  the  heart  ?    They  have  not !     If 
we  can  credit  the  uncontradicted  evidence  laid  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy truth  that  such  labourers  are  in  little  better 
condition  than  those  of  Ireland,  having  not  a  taste  of 
animal  food,  perhaps,  in  a  month,  and  subsisting  by 

*  Report  on  Labooren'  Wages,      oommiuiicatioiitothe  BoMdofAgri- 
p.  57.  calture,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

*»  See  the  Earl  of  Wiodillsea's 
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whole  parishes^  if  not  oounties  together,  upon  public 
diarity  *  I  Meantime  what  has  been  gained  ?  A  onoe 
bf^ppy  village  converted  into  a  desolate  habitation  c^ 
paifpers,  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  our  most  into* 
resting  blasses^  compensated  by  the  creation  of  two 
or  three  nondescripts^  who^  as  wisely  as  their  bett^^, 
attribute  the  misery  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
to  early  marriages  and  a  redundant  population  ^. 

(7.)  Though  I  trust  I  have  been  enabled  to  show 
elsewhere  the  infinite  superiority^  in  every  point  of 
view^  of  minute  cultivation^  yet^  in  respect  to  Ireland, 
as  the  question  at  this  moment  involves  the  home^ 
breads  and  life  itself  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
siti:jects^  I  will  again  allude  to  it.  I  shall  not^  how- 
ever^ now  enter  upon  the  subject  minutely  or  scien- 
tifically, bttt  content  myself  with  merely  appealing  to 
'&e  experience  of  mankind^  in  past  and  present  agte, 
who  upon  this  matter^  whatever  may  have  been  their 
darkness  (as  some  suppose)  on  all  others^  cannot 
possibly  have  been  ignorant  ^  Without  recurring 
to  tike  examples  of  Judea  and  Greece  ^  I  shall  but 
lightly  mention  Ihat  of  Rome^  where^  in  its  better 

*  Rep.  <m  Labonren*  Wages,  1824.         ^  The  area  of  Judea,  reduced  into 
^  Ibdi  p.  30.  English  acres,  and  divided  by  the 

*  ^^  A  more  equal  distribution  of  number  of  the  inhabitants,  all  of 
thelands,  and  a  more  numerous  body  whom  were  agricultural,  will  fully 
of  inferior  freeholders,  are  necessary  prove  the  early  practice  and  the  won- 
in  every  country  to  a/u//  cultivation,  derful  effects  of  minute  cultivation. 
And  in  all  ages^the  best  husbandmen  If  this  appeal  be  disallowed,  the 
kava  been  uie  owners  of  small  par-  same  facts,  relative  to  the  principal 
eels  of  ground,  who  have  been  ob-  Grecian    states,    will    afrord    the 


l%ed  to  cultivate  with  their  own  same  demonstration.  —  (See  parti- 
hands."  Remarks  upon  the  Landed  cularly  Boeckh's  Athens,    vol.  il. 
and  Commercial  Policy  of  England,  p.  248.) 
rot,  i.  p.  193. 
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days,  agrioultare  was  illustrated  by  genius,  and 
ennobled  by  station^  beyond  what  it  has  ever  been 
since.  The  shares  represented  as  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Roman  citizen,  tried,  in  early  life^ 
my  historical  faith ;  and  the  farm  of  a  Cincinnatus, 
and  others,  were  td  me  as  so  many  splendid  fables. 
I  have  now  seen  my  error,  and,  in  gratefully  sab- 
scribing  to  my  own  ignorance,  bow  to  the  sufficiency 
of  nature,  and  the  creative  energies  of  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Deity — man  :  neither  of  which,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  have  had  their  productive  powers 
fiilly  developed,  though  it  has  been  the  most  pleasing 
part  of  a  long  and  laborious  task  to  record  indubi* 
table  instances  of  the  almost  miraculous  development 
of  both,  especially  as  evidenced  in  the  humbler  walks 
of  life%  Without  professing  much  erudition,  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  best  days  of 
Rome  were  those  when  the  lands  of  Italy  were  the 
most  minutely  cultivated,  and  that  the  monopoly 
which  ensued  was  the  precursor  and,  indeed,  the 
occasion  of  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  But  the  poets, 
the  philosophers,  and  the  patriots  of  Rome,  unar 
nimous  on  this  point,  sung  and  wrote,  and  pleaded 
in  vain ;  the  panders  of  wealth,  the  political  eco- 
nomists of  the  day,  prevailed.  It  was,  doubtless, 
the  policy  of  these  to  recommend  that  the  lands  of 
Italy  should  go  out  of  cultivation,  that  property  should 
be  engrossed,  and  that  the  people  should  be  supplied 

*  In  the  Treatise  about  to  be  published. 


^  vm.] 
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by  importatioD ;  and  they  had  this  argument  in  their 
favour^  of  which  their  successors  are  totally  destitute^ 
—the  countries  from  whence  they  derived  their 
supplies  were  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  at  their 
command*  They  prevailed ;  and  one  of  their  noblest 
historians^  Tacitos^  laments  that  the  lands  of  Italy 
were  passing  out  of  cultivation^  and  that  the  lives  of 
the  Roman  citizens  were  dependent  upon  foreign 
supplies^  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves  *.  On  the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  minute 
cultivation^  the  Roman  agricultural  writers,  who  form 
a  peculiariy  interesting  class  of  authors^  were  unani- 
mous^; times,  however,  are  wonderfully  changed^ 
since  the  cultivator  of  an  estate  from  which  a  Dictator 
of  the  world  was  called^  would  now  be  deemed^  if  in 
Ireland^  a  proper  object  to  be  '^  cleared,'*  and^  if 
faere^  a  candidate  for  the  workhouse !  But^  as  such 
allusions  to  past  times  may^  perhaps,  rather  weaken 
than  fi>rtify  the  argument,  with  those  to  whom  I 
would  address  myself^  in  behalf  of  minute  cultivation^ 
I  shall  appeal  to  the  present  experience  of  mankind^ 


•  Tacit.  Ann.  L  xii. 

^  One  only  of  these  I  heg  leave  to 
^aate,  confident  that  what  he  ra* 
oords  ilhutrates  a  principle  which 
huaan  esperienoe  in  all  agw  and 
eountriei  has  fully  illustrated  and 
Mnfirmed :  **  Rerait  Gnednoa  in 
libro  de  yineis,  ez  patre  suo  saepe  se 
sodire  soUtom,  Paridium  quendam 
duas  Alias,  et  Tineia  oonsitum  habu- 
isse  fnndnm,  cujus  partem  tertiam, 
nnbenti  majori  filias  dedisse  in  do- 
tem,  ac  nihilo  minus  »que  magiios 
fructus  ez  doahus  partibui  ejusdam 
fondi  perdpere  soutum.    Mmorem 


deinde  filiam  nnptoi  ooUocasse  in 
dimidia  parte  reliqui  agri.  Nee  sic 
ex  pristino  reditu  detrazisse.  Quod 
quid  oonjidt  ?  Nisi  melius  scifioet 
poeteacultam  esse  terdam  illam  fundi 
partem  quam  antea  universam.** — 
(CohuneUa,  de  Re  RnsticA,  L  ir.  o. 
3.)  Nor  is  this  more  than  a  practi- 
cal comment  on  the  prindple  laid 
down  by  a  much  earlier  agricultural 
writer,  indeed  the  Tcry  earliest  es> 
tant :  wx'uv  ^fu^v  irttfrit.  Bee,  on 
the  same  important  point,  Plin.  Nat. 
Hist.  1.  zviii.  c.  6.  Columella,  L  i. 
c,  3.    PalladiuB,  1.  i.  tit.  8. 
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in  those  countries  vrhere  it  16  at  this  moniMA  hemg 
put  to  the  strictest  test*  Our  statesmen  are  oonoAantijri 
in  the  habit  of  instancing  the  policy  of  foreign  c6im« 
tries  on  far  less  important  topics  thim  that  of  the  best 
means  of  sustaiaing  in  plenty  and  contentment  an 
oveiflowing  population ;  this  must  be  my  apology, 
if  any  be  necessary^  in  referring  to  the  practice  of 
those  countries,  where  the  .  smallest  tsurfaoe  sufiSces 
to  sustain  the  largest  numbers^,  and  where^  ooose- 
quently,  the  most  perfect  system  of  culturo  neces-^ 
sarily  prevails. 

(8.)  Doubtless  the  little  state  of  Ijuccais  the  most 
densely  populated  independest  district  in  the  oiviiized 
world,  and  as  such  I  have,  selected  it^,  wberewitii 
to  commence  this  practical  demonstration.  There 
are  between  three  and  four  hondi^  inhabitaikts  on 
the  square  mile  throughout.  It  was^  even  in .  Addi*^ 
soni's  days^  the  most  thickly  peopled  state >ia  Italy?:; 
and,  as  the  laws  of  nature  haye  equally  operated 
every  where,  and  at  iall  times^  exo^  where  itb^y 
have  be^i  withstood,  its  condition  corresponded*, 
His^  description  of  it  is  as  fdlowsl:  '^  It  is  very  plea* 
sant  to  see  how  the  small  territories  of  this  little 
republic  are  cultivated  to  the  best  advantage,  so  thai 
one  cannot  find  the  least  i^t  of  ground  that  is  not 
made  to  contribute  its  utmost  to  the  owner* — In  all 
the  inhabitants  there  appears  an  air  of  cheerfulness 
and  plenty,  not  often  to  be  met  with  **/*    They  have 


•  Addison,  Italy,  p.  308.  ^  Ibid.  p.  306. 
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maintkined  this  superiority  to ^ the  present  hour*. 
Perfaaips  it  may  be  supposed  that  Addison  knew  no- 
thing of  cultivation ;  he  could  not^  of  course,  com- 
pare it  with  tfae^re^ent  preu^tioe.  A  late  writer,  and 
one  ftiUy  competent  on  this  pointy  will  dispose  of  this 
objection.  ^^Hie  little  state  of  Lucca/'  Forsyth 
Ays^  ^^  is  so  populous^  that  very  few  acres,  and 
those:  subject  to  inundation,  are  allotted  to  each 
fEmner  in  the  plain.  Hence  their  superior  skill  in 
agricoltore  and  (fanning' ;  hence  that  variety  of  crops 
in  every  enclosure,  which  gives  to  the  vale  of  Serchio 
the  economy  and  show  of  a  large  kitchen  garden^.** 
Woidd  the  advocates  for  large  farms  in  this  country 
pay  iheir  landlords  the  rent  the  Luochese  do  ?  That 
rent  is  two^thirds  of  the  whole  produce,  together 
mih  other  onerous  burdens*  The  author  I  have  just 
quoted,  after  bringing  proofi  of  the  superiority  c^ 
minute  cultivation,  from  a  variety  of  quarters  and 
diflbrent  periods,  expresses  his  convictions  as  to  the 
agricultural  state  of  Italy,  which  affords  so  great  a 
variety  as  to  its  population  and  the  size  of  its  farms, 
in  Aese  words :  ^'  Every  state  in  the  Peninsula 

IS  PRODtJCnVE,  OR  OTHERWISE,  IN  PROPORTION  TO 
THE  N17MBER  OP  PARMERS  ON  A  GIVEN  SPACE  OP  LAND, 

BQ0ALLY  GOOD*.'*  Nor  is  this  the  opinion  of  our 
own  countrymen  merely,  but,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  of 
every  intelligent  foreigner  who  has  written  on  the 


*  Sbnond,  Trsrdt  in  Italy,  &&,         ^  Fonyth,  Remarks  on  Italy,  pp. 
p.  674.  SI,  92. 
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subject.  I  would  request  fbe  reader  to  refer  to  Sis* 
mondi's  account  of  the  agriculture  of  TuscaDy,  and 
shall  now  only  quote  one  other  author,  who  informs 
his  readers  that  he  did  not  traverse  Italy  in  order  to 
speak  of  its  edifbes,  its  cities^  or  its  monuments*  but 
to  relate  its  rural  history^  and  to  describe  how  its 
fields  are  cultivated^ — ^I  mean  Chateauvieux.  To  the 
whole  work  of  this  highly  gifted  writer  I  must  refer ; 
it  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  the  perusal^  by  the 
pleasure  as  well  as  the  instruction  it  will  afford.  It 
establishes^  as  it  respects  that  most  interesting 
country,  the  fact^  beyond  contradiction,  that  large 
farms^  of  which  there  are  many  of  a  vast  size  in 
Italy,  compared  with  the  small  ones^  of  which  hap* 
pily  there  are  more,  invariably  exhibit  the  most 
slovenly,  imperfect,  and  unproductive  cultivation  ^ ; 
while  agriculture  in  detail  is  invariably  crowned  with 
healthy  plenty,  and  happiness.  He  notices  that  the 
general  custom  in  Italy  is  to  give  half  the  produce 
in  kind  as  rent^ :  I  again  ask  our  large  farmers  if 
they  could  agree  to  this ""  ?  He  gives  it  as  his  esti- 
mate, that  notwithstanding  the  density  of  the  p<^u« 
lation  of  some  of  these  rural  districts  where  minute 
cultivation  prevails^  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
duce is  brought  to  market  \  Is  this  surplus  pro* 
duce  ?    I  wish  I  might  quote  from  this  author  more 

*■  ChateauTieux,  Description  of  the  not  prevail,  the  rents  of  little  farms. 
Rural  Af  anners  and  Economy  of  paid  in  money,  would  be  here  re- 
Italy,  pp.  65,  86, 88, 89,  90.  garded  as  very  high^Hallam,  Let. 

^  lUd,  pp.  4,  15,  32.  ttn  from  Italy.) 

e  We  learn  from  other  quartert,  '  Chateauvieux,  Travels  in  Italy, 

that  where  the  meiame  system  does  &c.|  p.  & 
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at  large  ^  as  his  efvident  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  then  give  his  deliberate  opinion  the  greater 
weight.     ^'  This    system/'    he    says^  speaking   of 
nunute  cultore^  '^  possesses  the  advantage  of  bring* 
11^  the  greatest  quantity  of  produce   to  market 
I  make  this  assertion  in  opposition  to  Arthur  Young, 
who  attributes  this  advantage  exclusively  to  large 
ferms.    But  from  the  accounts  just  presented^  it  is 
evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  subdivision  of  the 
&rms  increases  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  plan- 
tations^ gardens^  and  farm  yards  ;  by  which  means 
abundance  of  minor  produce  is  obtained  which  is  lost 
npon  a  large  &rm.     I  am  of  opinion  that  not  any 
country  brings  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  prodnoe 
to  market  as  Piedmont."     (The  population  in  Pied*^ 
mont  is  222  on  the  square  mile^  in  Great  Britain 
162.)     '^  The  number  of  &rms  in  Piedmont  is  sur- 
prising, and  yet  this  limited  country,  having  a  great 
part  ot  its  surface  occupied  by  mountains,  after  satis* 
iyii^  its  own  wants,  supplies  the  territory  of  Genoa, 
Nice,  and  even  the  port  of  Tcwlon,  with  com  and 
cattle."    (Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  **  surplus 
produce^*  like  this,  excepting  the  instance  of  poor 
Irdand?)  '^  Without  making  an  exact  calculation,  it 
is  evidrat  from  this  statement  that  there  must  be  a 
si^ierfluity  of  produce  in  the  country,  which  must  be 
attributed  to  its  rural  economy,  rather  thsn  to  its 
direct  fertility,  for  the  average  return  of  com  in 
Piedmont  is  not  qi^  six  for  one  V"    That  economy 

*  ChAteanvieuz,  Description,  &€•  pt  8Lj 
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he  explains  in  one  word — ^mlnate  cultiration ;  and 
adds,  on  this  subject^  '^  the  superiority  of  the  'agri* 
culture  and  rural  economy  beyond  that  of  perhaps 
every  other  country^  and  the  phenomena  of  its  great 
population  and  extensive   exportation  of  produce^ 
will  no  longer  appear  extraordinary  *•"    The  farms 
of  Tuscany^  he  observes,  are  not  more  than  front 
three  to  ten  acres  (paying  one  half  the  produce  as 
rent) :  he  dwells  upon  their  extraordinary  prodoo* 
tiveness,  which  he  justly  attributes  to  the  thkkly 
planted  habitations  ^.     He  notices  most  emphatically 
that  ^'  Italy  supplies  the   political  economist   with 
lessons  of  wisdom "" ;''  ours»  however^  would  denomi- 
nate all    such  the  ravings  of  folly.     He  remarks 
upon  the  fatal  effects  of  depopulation  on  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  and  especially  the  health  of 
various  parts  of  the  peninsula  ;  the  latter  he  inva- 
riably connects  with  minute  cultivation^:  that  where 
the  population  disappears,  the  destruction  of  the  class 
of  consumers  soon  ruins  in  return  that  of  the  pro- 
ducers ;  and  contrasts  this  state  of  things  with  those 
districts  where  numbers  create  plenty  and  prosperity  % 
I  wish  I  could  insert  his  beautiful. description  of  the 
reclamation  of  the  marsh  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  coa«- 
sisting  of  about  three  thousand  acres^  belonging  to 
the  religious  order  of  St.  Stephen.     It  seemed  the 
most  natural  to  throw  the  whole  into  one  grand  do- 


*  Chataauvienz,  Description,  &o.         '  Ibid,  p.  90. 
p.  11.  •i^dp.60. 

^  Ibid. ^.92,      «/M.p.93. 
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nmin^  with  a  saitnUe  mansion  in  the  centre^    But 
ilie  Tuscans  knew  better  than  thus  to  consign  it  to 
languor  and  inactivity.    They  divided  it  into  a  num- 
ber of  small  farms,  the  extraordinary  productiveness 
of  whrich^  (for  he  visited  it  in  time  of  harvest,)  and 
tbe  happy  occupation  of  the  numerous  families,  its 
inhabitants,  he  describes  in  a  most  pleasing  man* 
ner.    It  jiist  strikes  me,  that,  if  the  Protestant  order 
<tf  St.  Stephen  s  in  this  country  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  Italian  one,  and  reclaim  an  Irish  hog 
by  way  of  trial,  and  thus  parcel  it  out-  amongst  a 
nimiber  of  meritorious  inhabitants,  the  experiment 
might  be  better  worth  hazarding,  notwithstanding 
the  uproar  it  would  certainly  create  amongst  the 
pcditical  economists,  than   spending  ten  times  the 
sum  in  expatriating  an  equal  number  of  the  people  *. 
But  I  must  refrain  from  further  quotation  of  this  in- 
teresting iHithor ;  every  word  of  what  he  has  written 
bears  upon  the  argument  in  hand,  and  is  the  more 
valuable  as  proceeding  from  one  whose  business  it  was 
to  make  these  observations,  and  who  was  evidently 
qualified  for  the  task,  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  agriculture,  theoretically  and  practically.    In  a 
country  the  most  calculated  of  all  others  to  put  the 
practice  to  the  test,  in  which  every  several  district 
pi^sented  a  demonstration  of  the  principle,  he  found 
ihe  ancient  agricultural  polity,  which  is  that  of  nature 
and  of  providence,  fully  justified ;  and  health,  plenty. 

Then  would  then  be  aecarity  for  capital,  rent ,  &c. 

K 
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and  prosperity  connected  with  the  caltivation  ofthci 
surfaoe  of  the  earthy  in,  comparatively  speaking,  mb- 
iittte  subdivisions. 

(9.)  Bat  of  all  the  examples  of  successful  cultiyaii- 
tion  the  world  holds  forth^  at  least  in  modem  times^ 
that  of  the  Netherlands  is  unquestionably  the  most 
interesting  and  important.    little^  it  is  true,  has  been 
written  on  agriculture  by  the  Flemings^  it  having 
been  their  policy^  as  it  is  thoug^t^  to  conceal  their 
superior  georgics  as  flluch  as  possible ;  but  it  has 
been  known^  for  centuries  past^  that  the  modes  of 
culture  practised  there  have  been  superior  to  those 
of  all  other  countries ;  those  who  wished  for  im^ 
provement  in  this  most  important  branch  of  human 
industry^  therefore^  had  to  proceed  thither,  and 
p^*sonally  observe  their  methods.    This  has  been 
the  practice  with  many  for  ages  past,  and  hence  the 
various  essential  improvements,  whether  in  reference 
to  the  due  and  constant  rotation  of  crops,  the  use  of 
artificial  grasses^  the  best  sterooraceous  system,— 
in  fact^  all  tiiat  conduces  to  successful  farming  has 
been  successively  introduced  into  other  countries :  in 
a  word^  Flanders  has  been  the  university  of  agriicul* 
ture.     No  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that,  in  so  elabo^ 
rate  a  work  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  we  aitf 
specially  directed  to  the  closest  consideration  of  the 
agriculture  of  that  country.    I  wish,  in  the  article 
on  general  agriculture,  the  practice  of  this  partieula^ 
district  had  not  been  too  much  lost  sight  of,  in 
reference  to  the  system  of  extensive  farms;  my 
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observations  on  the  sobjed;  woold  then  have  been 
rendered  unnecessary.  It  is^  unhappily^  otherwise* 
Bat,  to  quote  from  the  Supplement ;  in  the  article  on 
tiie  Netheriands,  the  subject  is  thus  prefaced :  ^'  The 
aginculture  of  the  Netherlands^  which^  even  in  the 
northern  portion,  that  was  formerly  the  Seven  United 
Provinces^  was  more  the  foundation  of  its  wealth 

THAN  either  MANUFACTURES  OB  NAVIGATION,  deSOrVOS 

the  most  close  examination;  and  merits  more  de* 
tailed  accounts  than  our  limits  will  allow*." 

That  the  agricultural  economy  of  this  country  de* 
mauds  the  deepest  consideration,  especially  in  these 
times  and  in  this  kingdom^  in  which  so  much  is  said 
about  excessive  population  in  reference  to  the  means 
of  subsistence^  and  (theoretically)  about  the  prin* 
dples  of  political  economy^  is  manifest,  for  these 
important  reasons  :— 

1.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  the  most 
densely  peopled  of  any  considerable  country  upon 
earth. 

2.  Its  soil^  notwithstanding  that  its  amazing  pro^ 
dace  has  been  the  means  of  spreading  a  very  contrary 
notion,  is,  on  the  unanimous  authority  of  all  writers 
who  have  examined  it^  the  reverse  of  prolific ;  nay, 
compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  countries^  it  is 
naturally  untractable^  sterile^  and  bad  ^. 

•Encyc.Brit,Sappl€meiit,vol.?L  ibid.  p.  247.    PoffendarTt  Xntrod. 

p.  tM.  Hist.  Europe,  p.  261.    Dr.  Harte, 

^  Abb^  Mann,  on  the  Husbandry  Essays  on  Husbandry,  i»p.  69,  177* 

of  Aa  Netberlands,  in  Communica-  Louis  Buonaparte,  Ex-King  of  Hol« 

tions  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  land.   Historical   Documents,    fte., 

voL  1.  p.  238.    Baion  de^  Foederis  ;  pp.  14, 16.    Many  o^tn  might  b« 
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3.  That  soil^  though  by  no  means  universally  cul« 
tivated^  has  sufficed  to  feed  and  maintain  its  im- 
mense population,  and  perhaps  in  more  comfortable 
circumstances^  generally  speakings  than  those  of  any 
other  country ;  and  to  sustain^  likewise^  the  poor^ 
and  probably^  on  the  whole^  quite  as  well  as  in 
England. 

4.  The  surplus  produce  (to  use  the  fashionable 
term)  of  the  rural  population  must  be  very  great^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  so  vast  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  living  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
kingdom ;  but^  to  end  all  uncertainty  as  to  estimates 
founded  on  internal  calculations^ — 

5.  ^^  No  country  in  Europe  provides  from  its  soil 
so  great  a  quantity  of  sustenance^  not  only  for  its 
inhabitants^  but  so  large  a  surplus  of  food  for  ex- 
portation, and  such  valuable  commodities  to  exchange 
for  articles  of  foreign  growth,  as  Flanders  '." 

6.  So  great  has  been  that  surplus^  that  it  has  of 
late  occasioned  considerable  distress  to  the  culti* 
vators^  in  that  they  have  not  been  enabled  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  of  it  elsewhere  ^ ;  in  the  meantime^  it  is 
important  to  observe^  that  they  applied  for  and  ob- 
tmned  protection  against  foreign  competition  in  their 
own  markets.     ^*  In  the  year  1824,  they  petitioned 

added.    I  ihall  thus  lam  up  these  soil  produces  nothing  but  heath  and 

authorities:  "  The  land  of  Flanders  fir."— (Encyc.  Brit.,    Supplement, 

was  not  naturally  fertile:  on  the  voLW.p.  86.) 

contrary,  the  quality  of  it  is  such  as  ■  Encyc.  Brit.,  Sup.,  Netherlands^ 

merely  to  admit  of  fertilization,  by  a  p.  68. 

series  of  operations  more  or  less  ex.  ^  Jacob,  Travels  in  Holland,  Sue. 

pensive  and  laborious.    Where  cul-  pp.  69,  70. 

tiTation  has  not  been  extended,  the 
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the  Ling  of  the  Netherlands^  with  a  view  to  protection^ 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  grain ;''  but  in 
lieu  of  that  he  imposed^  in  anticipation,  an  increase 
in  the  duty  upon  it^  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
legislature^  amounting  to  four  hundred  per  centum, 
compared  with  that  fixed  eight  years  before  *•  Our 
government  has,  of  late  years,  been  pursuing  an 
opposite  policy  ;  how  wisely^  remains  to  be  seen,  or 
rather  is  now  becoming  apparent  I  think  Mr. 
Jacob  clearly  pdnts  out^  in  a  book  published  but  a 
little  before  his  celebrated  ^'  Report/'  some  cogent 
reasons,  as  yet  unanswered,  why  the  British  agri« 
culturist,  compared  with  the  Dutch,  demands  far 
greater  protection^. 

.  I  cannot  forbear  withdrawing  the  attention  of  the 
reader  fit)m  the  immediate  object  in  view,  in  order 
to  point  out  how  sorry  a  figure  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation, which  I  am  opposing  in  this  work,  cuts,  in 
the  very  arena  where  it  ought  to  triumph.  Look  at 
the  Netherlands,  the  most  densely  peofded  kingdom 
npoa  earth ;  and  of  which  Mr.  Malthus  has  some*» 
where  said,  or  at  least  of  Holland,  that  it  does  not 
keep  up  its  numbers  by  procreation,  but  is  the  grave- 
yard of  Germany ;  possessing  a  soil  by  no  means 
fertile,  nor  yet  wholly  cultivated : — ^have  the  tenden- 
cies and  ratios  which  I  shall  not  re-state,  having 
already  had  so  often  to  repeat  them,  been  manifested 

*  Fkrliamentary  Papen  relative      import  of  grain,  Feb.  19, 1827,  pp. 
to  regulations  existing  in  foreign      18.  19, 20. 

«oiintries  in  reepect  of  tne  eiport  and     -    *  Jacob,  Trayeb  in  Holland,  &&, 

p.  89. 
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there  ?  Alas  I  for  the  mingled  folly  and  falsehood 
of  such  a  statement :  the  distress^  if^  generally 
speakings  there  be  any^  we  are  assured  arises^  not 
firom  over-popnlation^  bat  over-production  *,  an 
which  the  true  principle  of  human  increase  will 
dress^  instead  of  aggravating,  as  some  ignoraotly 
argue. 

(10.)  To  come^  then,  to  the  immediate  subject. 
Seeing  these  facts,  which  are  in  themselves  so  im- 
portant and  decisive^  and  sent^  as  we  are^  on  all 
hands,  to  this  interesting  part  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  have  the  clearest  insight  into  the  best  methods  of 
productive  agriculture :  let  us  ask,  what  is  the  practice 
of  the  Netherlanders  in  regard  of  the  size  of  forms  7 
It  requires  but  little  research  to  satisfy  ourselves  on 
this  point.  The  forms,  with  hardly  any  exceptionSi 
are  universally  small ;  small^  not  merely  in  compari* 
son  with  many  which  disgrace  our  present  systemi 
but  with  those  of  former  times^  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  in  the  prosperous  days  of  the  honest  yeomanry 
of  England.  In  Arthur  Young's  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture^ we  see  Flemish  farms,  consisting  of  thirty  or 
forty  acres^  spokan  of  as  considerable ;  there  were 
many^  it  is  observed^  of  greater  extent,  but  then 
there  were  those  which  could  not  keep  a  horse^  and 
where  the  whole  business  was  executed  by  the  spaded 
In  some  of  the  remoter  and  more  sterilef  dbtrictS) 

larger  tracts  may  be  allowed  to  be  in  possession  of 

> 

*  Jacoby  Trarelfl  in  Holland,  ^.         ^  Young,  AimaU  q£  Agriooltoi^ 
i>p.  8,  47,  62,  70,  Ac.  vol.  i.  pp.  222—251. 
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ihe  same  individaal ;  bat  erea  fben^  there  are  few 
farms  which  would  be  called  large  in  England ;  whUe^ 
in  the  more  fertile  and  best-managed  districts,  the 
land  is  cultivated  in  very  small  allotments,  almost 
universally  %  and  these,  it  is  observed,  diminiA  m 
size  as  die  country  becomes  richer*  But,  as  it  ia 
obviously  impossible  for  me  to  enter  minutely  into 
this  branch  of  the  subject*  however  important,  1  will 
at  once  select  the  most  productive  and  best-cultivated 
district  of  this  fruitful  country  by  which  to  put  the 
question  to  the  iesL  The  Abb6  Mann,  writing  at  a 
late  period,  says,  '^  The  agriculture  of  the  Pays  da 
Waes  passes^  without  contestation,  for  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  in  all  the  Netherlands  ^/'  Thia 
district,  Mr.  Radcliff,  in  his  '^  Report  on  the  Agri^ 
culture  of  Flanders,"  says,  *'  is  of  merited  celebrity « 
and  obviously  beautiful  to  the  eye»  in  the  garden** 
like  appearance  of  its  cultivation,*'  exhibiting  ail 
unrivalled  unity  of  system  and  operation  ^  The 
major  part  of  the  farms,  "  in  the  country  of  Waes, 
which  comprehends  an  extensive  tract  of  Flanders, 
consist  only  of  six  or  seven  boniers,  and  many  only 
of  three  or  four*."  '*  The  bonier  may  be  reckoned 
three  English  acres  "^ ;"  consequentiy  their  size  varies 
from  about  nine  to  eighteen  acres.    ^'The  fkrms 


■  Abb^  Mann,  Communications  to  ^  RadclifiT,  Report  of  the  Agrio.  of 

'{he  Board,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  233,  the  Netherlands,  p.  181. 

245.    Baron  Foederis;  ibid. f. 252,  '  Baron    Foederis,   GommimiGa- 

lladcli£rs  Report  on  the  Agriculture  tions.  &c.,  vol  i.  p.  255. 

of  Flanders,  pp.  44,  92,  227.  *  Abb6  Mann,  CommunicatlonB, 

* '  ^  Abb4  Juaon,  Conununlcationfli  &c.,  p.  224. 
&C.  vol.  i.  ■         • 
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being  so  very  small,  few  horses  are  kept  in  the  land 
ofWaes;  the  ground  is  chiefly  worked  with  the 
spade  and  hoe  \  All  these  contribute^  together^  to 
give  a  richness  and  fertility  to  the  soil  of  this  tracts 
which  surpass  almost  what  can  be  imagined.  No 
spot  lies  uncultivated.  Fallow  ground  is  unknown  ^" 
^^  There  are  three  crops  in  two  years  ^"  Another 
quotation^  from  the  same  authority,  is  most  interest«» 
ing^  as  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  population  on  the 
quality  of  the  land^  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  Abbe  Mann  says,  ^*The  original 
soil  was  pure  sand,  and  its  present  state  of  fertility  is 
owing  to  tlie  great  number  of  its  industrious  inha- 
bitants,' who  cultivate  a  few  acres  round  their  dwelU 
ings,  of  which,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  pro* 
prietors*/'  Baron  Foederis  concurs  in  attributing 
the  extraordinary  fertility  of  this  celebrated  district 
to  its  great  population  *. 

I  must  further  remark,  that  this  system  of  minute 


*•  It  18  a  pleading  sight  to  observe 
a  row,  Gonsistiug  of  the  cultivator 
and  his  family,  pursuing  the  sys- 
tem of  spade  husbandry,  the  lesser 
branches  of  it  busy,  following  the 
trenches,  and  planting,  sowing,  or 
manuring;  more  pleasing  still  to 
observe  the  luxuriant  produce  with 
which  this  persevering  industry  is 
attended,  and  most  gratifying  of  all 
to  trace  its  effects  to  the  comfort  it 
bestows  upon  the  cultivator,  and  the 
overflowing  plenty  it  confers  on  the 
Gommimity.  In  these  observations 
I  draw  no  conclusions,  favourable 
or  otheririse,  to  mere  spade  hus- 
bandry ;  but  apply  them  to  the  gene- 
ral argument  in  favour  of  continuing 


the  present  small  farm  system  where 
it  still  exists,  and  of  returning  to  it, 
where  it  is  practicable,  without  in« 
flicting  injury  on  individuals ;  being 
convinced,  to  adopt  the  language  of 
a  very  able  and  elegant  writer  on 
agriculture,  that  ''  smaller  shares 
are  more  capable  of  admitting  a 
correct  and  accurate  husbandry.'*'  — 
(Harte's  Essays,  p.  79.) 

^  Abb6  Mann,  CommunicationSy 
&&,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

°  Encyc.  Brit.,  Supplement,  vol. 
vi.  p.  66. 

^  Abb^  Mann,  Communications^ 
&C.,  voLLp.  234. 

*  Baron  Foederis,  Communica* 
tions,  &jo^  vol.  I  p.  247. 
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ddtivation  is  not  the  result  of  accident,  as  is  so  often 
alleged  in  reference  to  Ireland^  but  of  deliberate 
preference  and  choice*    It  has  been  the  principle  of 
Belgic  legislation  to  encourage  it  * ;  ^^  the  government 
which  has  so  much  at  heart  all  the  minutest  interests 
of  agriculture^"  has  *'  passed  ordinances  in  some 
provinces  for  restraining  the  extent  of  farms,  and 
prescribing  a  division  of  those  of  too  great  extent "" ;" 
'^  and  expressly  prohibiting  the  letting  farm-houses 
fall  to  ruin»  without  rebuilding  them»  a  thing  many 
proprietors  seek^  for  the  sake  of  sparing  the  expense 
of  rebuilding  and  repairs  \''    This  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  government  taxing  the  rebuilding  of  such^  as 
some  in  our  Emigration  Committee  seem  to  propose  % 
It  may  be  thought^  however,  that  quoting  legislative 
enactments  carries  but  little  weight  to  the  argument, 
sadx  being  not  always  founded  on  the  most  enlightened 
principles ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  thus  acting»  did  not  force^  but  follow  public 
opinion ;  the  superiority  of  small  farms  having  been 
proved  by  all  those  who  had^  in  that  country,  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject  and  written  upon  it:  in 
deferring  to  their  recorded  opinions^  the  legislature^ 
therefore,  pursued  an  enlightened  as  well  as  liberal 
policy.     I   particularly  allude  to  the  Abbe  Mann^ 
whom  our  Board  of  Agriculture  consulted  on  the 


*  Abb6  Mann,  Communications,         °  Abb^  Mann,  Commanications, 
fte^  voU  i.  p.  223.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 

^  Raddiff,  Report  on  the  Agric.  of         '  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  224. 
Flanders,  p.  G6.  *  Emigration  JEteport,  third  part, 

p.  323. 
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husbandry  of  the  Netherlands^  which  drew  torn  him 
that  admirable  memoir  already  quoted:  in  which 
there  is  an  allusion,  in  a  note  to  his  obsenraticms  oa 
this  important  subject^  (so  the  Board  confess  it  to  be^) 
which^  says  their  report^  *^  may  be  seen  in  the  library 
of  the  British  Museum  %  of  the  Royal  Sodety^  1h» 
Society  of  Antiquaries^  the  Board  of  Longitude,  &c, 
&c/'  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  agricultural 
world  if  it  had  been  *'  seen''  in  their  publications ;  but 
the  principle  it  advocates  did  not  coincide  with  the 
fashionable  and  fatal  practice  they  espoused^  founded 
on  a  principle  of  selfishness,  as  it  regarded  the  diasa 
that  had  to  determine  a  question  which  affected  the 
happiness  of  thousands  of  families,  and  supported  fay 
&lse  representations  respecting  the  interest  of  those 
who  were  to  be  annihilated^  as  farmers^  in  order  to 
execute  the  design.  And  it  has  too  well  succeeded. 
We  may^  however^  still  turn  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
see  a  better  system  yet  remaining,  where  tl^  fiirms, 
on  the  genial  average^  are  about  the  sii^e  of  those 
little  takes  which  have  been  wrested  from  the  cot-» 
tagers  of  England,  by  the  large  monopolists^  under 


«  Th«  Boird  Myi,  tlila  work  mav  Init  it  Is  doubtftil  wIietlMr  they  tt»> 

be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British  swer  that  purpose ;  while  they  oer« 
Museum.    The  diffioolty,  however,   .  tainly  operate  to  the  cocdusion  of 

of  obtaining  access  to  that  institution  many  who  may  live  remote  from  the 

the  writer  of  this  has  fully  ezpe*  metroptrfis,  and  who,  oonsequentiy, 

riencedfbut  which  he  has  only  shared  hare  not  an  equal  facility  in  obtain- 

with  others,  whose  claims  to  admis-  ing  the  required  introduction*    He 

sion    to    any  national    institution,  is  bound,  however,  to  add.  that  no- 

fvhere  literature  is  professedly  pa-  thing  can  exceed  the  attention  of  the 

tronised,  are  far  greater  than  hi«.  .officer6,if  by  good  ^anee  a  stranger, 

The  regulations  are  doubtless  meant  resident  at  a  distance  from  the  ca- 

to  secure  the  property  of  the  esta-  pital,  gain  admission, 
blishmenty  and  are  so  far  proper  | 
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tte  pretence,  forsooth^  tbat  sach  small  allotments 
were  injiuious  to  the  landlord,  the  cultivator^  and 
tlie  piiUio«  Tliese  being  all  the  parties  concerned, 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  these  several  allegations^ 
as  it  respectB  the  agrlcultare  of  the  Netherlands. 

As  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned,  this  is  stated  to 
be  the  effect.  ' '  The  increase  of  population^ "  says  the 
Baron  Poederle,  *'  since  the  peace  of  1749^  has  greatly 
diminished  the  size  of  farms^  as  well  in  Hainault  as 
dsewhere."  (So  it  ought  to  have  done  every  where^  if 
feelings  policy,  or  common  sense  had  been  consulted.) 
^'  The  proprietors f  in  dividing  their  estates,  have  almost 
doubled  their  value  ;  and  Brabant  has  no  occasion  for 
ordinances  to  that  effect.  The  states  of  the  province^ 
however,  petitioned  that  the  size  of  farms  should  be 
settled  \^  That  the  smaller  the  farm  is,  the  higher 
in  prc^ortion  is  the  rent^  is  true^  not  only  there^ 
but  in  every  country^  in  England  certainly  ^  and  espe- 
cially in  Ireland  *.  How  then  is  it  possible  to  suppose 
that  small  farms  are  otherwise  than  advantageous  to 
landlords^  more  especially  in  the  latter  country,  where 
the  tenants  constantly  build  for  themselves  ?  But  to 
return  to  the  Netherlands. 

What  is  the  effect,  secondly,  of  this  minuter  systeni 
of  cultivation  on  the  occupiers  ?  We  have  beheld^  in 
our  country,  that  the  monopolising  system^  by  deprive 


*  Baron  Poederli,   Comiiniiilca«  *  R^^orU  on  the  State  of  Irdand, 

■tiona.  Sue,  pasrim,    4th  Report,  Select  Coia»> 

^  Complete Sn(^ Fanner,  p.  57.  mittee,  pp.  413^  414,  415, 698.    Ist 

Farmer's  Lettera,  toL  i.  pp.  ISU,  Bepoct,  p.  5Q. 
122.    De  Be  Bustic^roL  ii.  p.296. 
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iog  them  of  their  farms,  has  made  the  little  cultivators 
paupers ;  there  the  contraijy  practice  has  mad^  them 
proprietors!    Hence  we  are  told  that  '^ia  Brabsuit 
there  is  hardly  any  such  thing  as  tenants ;  e^h, farmer 
is  a  proprietor  \"     Even  where  this,  is  not  the;  case, 
the  advantage  of  minute  cultivation,  i^  still  with  the 
tenant.     Low  as  produce  is  in  the  Netherlands^  and 
heavy  as  are  the  rents  ^  and  taxes  %  still  an  agricultu^st 
of  the  new  school  confesses  that  a  Dutch  boor^  with 
50  or  60  acres^  will  manage  to  live  as  well  or  better 
than  an  English  farmer  with  200  acres  ^.    But  to  turn 
again  to  the  Pays  de  Waes,  the  most  correctly  culti- 
vated district,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  ihe  world ;  r  tiiey 
cultivate  a  few  acres  round  their  dwelliiigs^  of  which 
they  are  for  the  most  part  the  proprietors*."    In 
Arthur  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture^  where  he  ha^ 
been  recording  the  smallness  of  their  f^irms,  some  of 
which  *^  do  not  employ  a  horse,  but  are  entirely  culti* 
vated  by  the  spade  and  the  hoe^"  the  comment  on 
this  system^  as  it  regards  the  cultivator^  foUows  shortly 
afterwards ;  and  it  is  this :  ^*  Many  there  are  who  own 
the  land  they  occupy.  An  incredible  spirit  of  industry, 
is  manifested*     Whoever  is  able  purchases  a  noo^ 
where  he  can,  where  sua  regna  videns  miratur^  and 
falls  in  love  with  independence."    The  population  is 
undoubtedly  encouraged  by  such  means ;  but  is  it  re* 
dundant  in  proportion  to  its  increase  ?    Let  the  same 

*  Abb^  Manii)  CommunicationB,  ^  Ibid,  p.  165. 

&c.,  vol.  L  p.  227*  *  Abb^  Mann,  Memoir,  Ac.   Com- 

^  Marshall's  Travels  tlirough  Hoi*  munications  to  the  Board  of  Agri* 

land,  dec.,  voL  i.  pp.  164,  174.  culture,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

«/6M.p.  190. 
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writer  determine  this  point  likewise :  lie  says^  ^'  C!on* 
stdering  tbe  population  of  Flanders^  the  army  receives 
from  it  very  few  mercenaries.  Even  the  servantry" 
(mark  this,  ye  advocates  for  overgrown  monopolies) 
^*  in  most  of  the  Flemish  towns  is  drawn  from  other 
countries  *.**  And  lastly, ''  so  great  is  every  where  the 
plenty,  that  after  what  is  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion, you  can  scarcely  name  an  article  that  b  not 
exported,  even  raw  flax,  though  linens  here  are  the 
principal  manufacture  \"  But  I  have  already  said 
enough  on  ^^  surplus  produce,'*  and  shall  leave  those 
to  decide  which  is  the  happiest  system, — ^this,  or  the 
one  which  does  all  in  its  power  to  render  as  many 
human  beings  as  possible  superfluous ;  and,  having 
been  but  too  successful  in  its  attempts,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  bewildered  how  to  dispose  of  them. 

But  the  benefit  of  this  minute  system  of  culture 
extends  still  lower,  and  indeed  is  universally  felt^ 
Its  main  principle  being  to  employ  human  labour, 
instead  of  studying  how  to  dispense  with  it,  there  is 
still  room  for  a  class  of  society  in  rank  below 
these  little  cultivators.  There  are  labourers  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  if  the  reader  had  just  risen  from 
perusing  the  report  of  the  condition  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  this  country*,  he  would  appreciate  more 
folly  some  parts  of  the  following  picture,  which  I 
take  from  the  last  review,  I  believe,  that  has  been 

• 

*  Vonn^,  Annals  of  Agricoltnre,  mittee  on   Labouren*  Wages,  or« 

ToLi«p.^,  note.  dered    to   be  printed    4th   June, 

^  IbUL  p.  260.  1824. 
'  f  Beport  ^rom  the  Select  Com- 
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taken  of  Flemish  husbandry^  and  which  is  in  the 
volume  published  by  Mr*  Radcliff^  already  frequently 
quoted.     *^  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  laborious 
industry  of  the  Flemish  farmer,  recruited  by  intervals 
of  comfortable  and  decent  refreshment ;  and  not  less 
agreeable  to  perceive  the  farm  servante  treated  with 
kindness  and  respect.    They  uniformly  dine  vrith 
the  former  and  his  family,  at  a  dean  table  cloth, 
well  supplied  with  spoons,  with  four-pronged  folks, 
and  every  thing  necessary  to  their  convenience.    In 
Flanders  the  gentlemen  are  all  farmers,  but  the 
fanners  do  not  aspire  to  be  gentlemen,  and  their 
servants  feel  the  benefit.    They  partake  with  them  a 
plentiful  and  orderly  meal,  which  varies  according 
to  drcnmstances.     No  farmer  is  without  a  well-* 
cultivated  garden,  full  of  the  best  vegetables,  which 
all  appear  at  his  own  table ;  and  apples  are  also 
introduced  into  their  cookery.    The  farm  servant 
partakes  of  his  master's  fare,  excepting  in  his  re-* 
freshments  of  tea,  coflfee,  and  beer.     A  peculiar 
cleanliness    prevails  about   all    iheir    habitations, 
and  the  decencies  of  the  table  for  the  labourers,' 
who  sit  down  to  a  regular  table-cloth,  furnished  mo- 
derately with  knives,  but  abundantly  with  forks  and 
spoons,  are  uniformly  observed.    The  labourer  is  in 
general  very  well  able  to  support  himself  by  his^ 
work :  in  a  country  where  so  much  manual  labour 
is  required  in  weeding,  the  labourer's  family  is  occu- 
pied pretty  constantly  in  summer;  and  in  winter 
they  spin.      Each    day-laboursa  has,    in  liosr 
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CASB89  ▲  8MALL  QUANTITY  OP  XAND»  FROM  A  ROOD 
TO    HALP   AN    ACRB^     FOR    HIS    OWN    CULTIVATION*." 

And  this  is  afforded  to  the  labourer  out  of  the  mu 
nute  farms  of  the  Netherlands*  Shame  upon  Eng* 
land,  and  upon  many  of  its  great  proprietors  and 
ftrmers  I  Mark  the  consequence  !  *^  In  common 
tiines^  a  beggar  is  scarcely  to  be  seen,  except  in  the 
towns,  and  but  few  there.  In  the  country,  habits 
of  industry  are  kept  up  till  health  fails^  and^  te 
meet  the  infirmities  of  age,  the  poor  possess  a  re« 
venue  from  pious  donations^''  (long  discouraged 
here,  and  even  impeded  by  law,  because  we  have  poor 
laws^)  ^^  regulated  by  the  government^  and  vested 
by  Uiem  in  commissions^  of  which  the  mayors  of  the 
different  communes  are  presidents  respectively^  in 
right  of  their  office.  The  clothing  of  the  peasantry 
is  warm  and  comfortable :  good  shoes  and  stock* 
11^,  and^  frequently,  gaiters  of  leather  or  strong 
hnen.  Their  comfortable  supply  of  linen  is  remark- 
able :  there  are  few  of  the  labouring  classes  without 
many  changes.  In  riding  with  a  landed  proprietor 
through  a  part  of  the  country  in  which  his  property 
was  situated^  a  neat  cottage  presented  itself;  a 
clipped  hedge  which  surrounded  the  garden^  oo« 
vered  witti  linen  very  wfaite^  suggested  an  inquiry, 
'  whether  it  did  not  belong  to  a  washerwoman  V 
The  answer  was  short :  ^  it  was,  occupied  by  a  la- 
bourer and  his  family,  and  that  the  linen  was  all  their 

*  IUid<diffyRepoiteii^A{neiAaT«of  FI&nderB,p.  266. 
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own.'  Any  circumstance  connected  with  the  healthy 
deanliness^  and  comfort  of  the  lower  classes  is  inte- 
resting^ and  to  this  of  which  we  have  been  speakiog*^ 
a  particular  degree  of  decency  is  attached.  If  the 
labourer  is  comfortable  in  point  of  apparel,  the 
farmer  is  still  more  so*  With  respect  to  the  farm- 
house^ the  exterior  is»  for  the  most  part^  ornamented 
with  creepers,  or  fruit-trees^  trained  against  the 
walls ;  and  within^  the  neatness  which  prevails  is 
quite  fascinating.  Every  article  of  furniture  is  po» 
lished^  the  service  of  pewter  displays  a  peculiar 
brightness,  and  the  tiled  floor  is  purified  with  fre- 
quent ablutions.  The  cottage  of  the  labourer,  though 
not  so  well  furnished,  is  as  clean.  The  Flemish 
farmer  seldom  amasses  riches,  but  is  rarely  afflicted 
with  poverty ;  industry  and  frugality  are  his  charac* 
teristics ;  he  never  looks  beyond  the  enjoyment  of 
moderate  comforts ;  abstains  from  spirituous  liquors, 
however  easily  to  be  procured ;  never  exceeds  his 
means ;  pays  his  rent  punctually,  and^  in  case  of 
emergency,  has  always  somewhat  to  command  be^ 
yond  his  necessary  disbursements  '•" 

I  shall  only  quote  another  passage  from  this  inte- 
resting author,  which  may  leave  more  fully  in  the 
reader's  mind  the  advantages  of  minute  cultivation^ 
reminding  him  that  the  same  writer  has  stated,  in 
common  with  all  others,  the  land  of  the  country  to 
be  naturally  the  reverse  of  rich;    in  fact^  a  bad 

•  Baddiff,  Report,  Slc^  pp.  459,  461. 
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soil  */'  Speaking  of  one  of  the  departments^  he  says^ 
*^  there  are  461^659  souls  upon  302^235  hectares, 
whidi  are  equal  to  746^521  English  acres^  being 
about  five  souls  to  eight  English  acres.  But  the  po- 
pidaticm^''  he  adds^  '^  is  much  more  dense  in  other 
districts ;  in  that  of  Bruges  alone^  at  the  rate  of 
three  souls  to  four  acres ;  and  in  that  of  Courtray^  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  an  English  acre.  Notwithstand- 
ing tbis^  one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  an- 
nually exported ! — ^than  which  no  circumstance  can 
better  mark  the  skilly  the  industry,  and  frugality  of 
the  Flemish  farmer\" 

(12.)  In  Great  Britain^  with  all  our  boasted  supe- 
riority in  the  soil  and  size  of  farms^  and  in  the  im- 
plements of  agriculture^  there  are  about  forty  acres 
to  every  ten  souls^  or  twenty  acres,  probably,  to  every 
family  throughout.  But,  perhaps,  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  north  may  prevent  the  comparison 
from  being  allowed.  Well,  then,  to  take  Ireland, 
probably  the  richest  soil  of  any  country  of  equal  ex- 
tent in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  there  are,  includ-^ 
ing  as  before  women  and  children  in  the  calculation, 
nearly  thirty  acres  for  every  ten  persons :  England 
and  Wales  have  somewhat  above.  In  a  word,  Ire- 
land, in  reference  to  its  productive  power,  is  much 
the  worst  peopled  of  any  of  the  grand  divisions  of 
the  kingdom. 

And  yet  our  Emigration  Committee  publish  such  a 

*  Radcliff,  Report,  &c.,  p.  1.  y  Ibid.  p.  271. 
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question  as  this*  alluding  to  the  small  occupiers  t — 
^^  Are  you  aware  that  the  greater  proportion  consists 
of  possessions  not  greater  than  an  acre  of  ground?" 
To  which  Mr.  Malthus  replies  affinnatiyely*  As 
this  is  one  of  the  pretended  facts  on  which  the  scheme 
of  publicly  expatriating  a  part  of  the  people^  and 
privately  clearing  them^  as  it  is  termed^  is  evidently 
founded,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  it  with 
some  little  attention. 

(13.)  The  last  Irish  census  furnishes  us  with  two 
facts :  one  is»  that  the  usual  calculation  of  persons  to 
a  family  is  between  five  and  six  ^ ;  and  the  other^  that 
much  the  greater  number  of  the  entire  population 
are  not  employed  as  agriculturists,  meaning  by  such. 
I  presume^  occupiers  of  land.  In  the  summary  of 
Ireland^  which  is  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Population  Returns,  the  total  number  of  persons  occu- 
pied, exclusive^  of  course^  of  young  children^  &c. ,  is 
stated  to  be  2,836,815;  whereof  1,138,069  were 
engaged  in  agriculture;  1,170,044  in  trades,  manu- 
factures, and  handicrafts;  and  528,702  in  oceupa^ 
tions  different  from  the  two  former  classes  ^  In 
the  statistical  returns  of  the  barony  of  Rathviliy, 
being,  I  believe,  the  only  part  of  Ireland  the  survey 
of  which  was  completed,  or,  at  least,  publislied, 
agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  year  1 825,  we  have  some  details  more  minutely 
given  than  in  the  general  oeiisus.     There  we  find  it 


■  Abstract  of  the  Population  of         ^  Ibid,  p.  879* 
Ireland,  Prelim.  Obs.  p.  0, 
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stated  that  the  familieB  average  five  an4  a  half  persoqf 
nearly ;  the  number  of  souls  17,359 ;  of  whoip  forty* 
eight  per  oent  of  the  employed  were  agriculturists^  9nd 
filfy-two  per  oent.  engaged  in  other  pursuits.  The 
;ifei^  of  the  barony^  in  statute  acres^  is  49^745 ;  it  had, 
^refoie^  i^er  above  the  average  density  of  popu* 
lation  throughout  the  island^  though  there  is  not  wh^t 
jMHi  bp  called  a  town  in  the  whole  district.  The  pum* 
Ib^  of  £inqs  is  1568,  averaging,  consequently,  above 
thirty-one  aerep  each .  But  the  size  of  these  varies  as 
follows :  tbens  are  573  under  five  acres,  288  between 
five  and  ten,  or,  to  calculate  in  English  n^easure, 
of^i  and  sixteen ;  341  between  sixteen  apd  thirty- 
two;  288  between  thirty-two  and  eighty*oqe;  49 
between  eighty-one  and  162;  and  29  upwards  of 
162  acres  each  *•  It  is  evident,  from  this  statement, 
ibat  the  greater  proportion  of  cultivators  who  arp 
not  in. possession  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground, 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  first  class ;  and  as  we  find 
in  the  same  document  that  there  are  516  freeholders 
of  40#.  each,  we  should  not  err  much  in  assuming 
that  number  to  be  principally  made  up  of  those  whom 
the  question  put  by  the  committee  points  at.  Bu^ 
to  allow  the  utmost  latitude  to  those  who  labour  to 
make  out  so  strong  a  case  against  the  little  cultivatorp 
of  Ireland,  supposing  we  deduct,  for  the  first  573, 
two  acres  and  a  half  of  land  each,  there  remains  of 
land  in  the  barony  48.313,  to  be  divided  amongst  the 

^  Stotistioa  RetarnB,  Baiony  of  RathyiUy,  p.  63. 
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remaining'  995  farmers,  leaving  nearly  fifty  acres  for 
each  farm ;  deducting,  however^  about  eight  per  cent., 
which,  it  appears^  is  the  proportion  not  at  present  cul- 
tivated. This  size  is  evidently  far  larger  than  the 
average  one  in  the  better  parts  of  the  Netherlands^ 
and  is^  as  we  observe,  varied,  from  the  smallest  class, 
up  to  those  of  a  larger  extent^  in  many  instances^  than 
the  laws  and  customs  of  that  country  would  allow. 
These  gradations,  however,  have  a  most  beneficial 
tendency,  affording  to  the  meritorious  the  means  of 
advancement  in  life,  and  that  hope  of  it  which  is  the 
mainspring  of  all  human  exertion,  A  system  like  this, 
placed  upon  the  basis  of  a  labouring  peasantry,  who 
have  themselves  a  liltle  holding,  and  who,  in  addition 
io  the  employment  it  affords,  would  be  fully  engaged, 
if  the  possessors  of  the  soil  were  where  they  ought  to 
be,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Nether- 
lands, upon,  perhaps,  a  somewhat  larger  scale ;  and 
a  more  beneficial  or  happy  one  cannot  possibly  be 
imagined.  Wherever  it  is  found  connected  with 
general  suffering  and  distress,  the  cause  is  not 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  size  of  farms,  and  must  be 
remedied,  if  it  is  to  be  redressed,  by  very  different 
means  than  clearing  either  them  or  the  country  of 
their  inhabitants. 

I  think  the  above  calculations,  taken  from  the  ba- 
rony of  Rathvilly,  may  be  fairly  enough  extended  to 
all  Ireland.  Taking  the  rural  population  at  about 
five  millions,  which  I  should  think  too  high  a  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  at  least  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
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from  the  face  of  the  census,  about  455^000  would  be 
the  number  of  farmers^  supposing  there  were  the  same 
proportion  in  that  occupation  as  in  the  barony  of 
Rathvilly:  of  these  again^  perhaps  166^000  maybe 
belittle  cottage  cultivators  before  spoken  of,  to  whom 
we  allotted  two  and  a  half  instead  of  a  single  acre  of 
ground :  the  remainder^  it  will  be  founds  would  have 
upwards  of  forty  acres  of  cultivated  land  each^  inde* 
pendently  of  a  share  in  the  4,900,000  acres  which^  it 
appears^  are  in  occupation^  at  present  (though  not  in  a 
productive  state),  as  they  have  now  an  annual  value 
fixed  upon  them.  This  addition  would  average  the 
farms  at  nearly  sixty  acres  each.  But  I  am^  however^ 
persuaded  this  calculation  is  much  underrated,  as  it 
W  plain,  from  the  census,  that  the  number  of  the  agri- 
ciilturists,  as  g^ven  above^  is  exaggerated  And  as 
they  have  not^  generally  speakings  capital  enough  to 
cultivate  farms  of  the  average  extent  mentioned^  nor 
ever  will,  while  absenteeship  and  underletting  pre- 
vail, it  follows  that  there  must  be  many  farms  of  a 
very  great  size  in  Ireland ;  and  such^  however  the 
fact  is  kept  out  of  sights  is  positively  the  case,  and  to 
a  lamentable  extent. 

But  to  lay  no  stress  whatever  upon  the  foregoing 
calculations^  as  founded  upon  a  particular  district  of 
Ireland,  which  I  have  not  seen^  and  which  may^  for 
aught  I  know^  be  a  contrast  to  the  rest ;  and  return- 
ing^ in  order  to  avoid  all  cavil  whatsoever^  to  the 
naked  fact : — there  are  in  Ireland  6,801,821  persons ; 
calculating  that  there  are  between  five  and  six  per- 
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sons  to  every  family  ;  and  supposing  thftt  thenre  wefci 
neither  town  nof  city  in  the  whole  island — ^thdt  there 
wefe  no  manner  of  employment  or  pursuit  but  agri-* 
cdlture^  there  are  still  ten  acres  of  the  irio^  fertile 
land  in  the  world  to  each  family^  one  acre  of  which j 
w^  are  assured  on  all  hands^  would  for  more  than 
iuffice  for  the  sustenance  of  edch^  as  th^y  are  eontebt 
to  livci  and  after  all  only  two-thirds  of  the  island  is 
lis  yet  under  culture. 

(14i)  Now,  in  the  Report  oil  th^  State  of  IfelMid; 
there  oocUin  A  description^  giveii  b.jr  aii  intdligeni 
witness^  of  the  condition  of  the  fartuei-s^  Mot  beiii^ 
ifianuiacturersj  of  Downshife  (one  of  the  most  thiekly 
l^eopled  codtlties  in  the  country),  who  are  in  posset 
sion  of  about  this  quantity  of  land^  ten  ttcres  '  eachy 
on  an  average.  But  they  are  fairly  dealt  by,  and 
hold  directly  from  the  pfoprietoiii  *  J  their  iiltuation> 
consequently,  is  this :  they  eat  animal  food*;  bnild 
slated  houses  ^  (a  great  distinction  in  Iceland)  i  theij* 
furniture  is  decent  and  Ubundatit*;  and>  finally^ 
many  of  them  have  saved  very  considersible  sums  tf 
money  ^  As  to  the  labourers^  they  Bte  represented 
to  be  in  regular  employment*,  and  as  paid  iii 
money  \  In  the  county  of  Dowii  tbei^  ate  367  souls 
on  the  squats  mile  (English) ;  in  Galway>  inobn<- 
testibly  the  most  wretched  and  leasi^populated  paH 

m 

of  Irelandy  jiist  one-third  that  number.     It  is  erro* 

.   >  Report  on  th«  State  of  Ireland,  *>  Ibid.  p.  148.  « Ihid,  p.  I50l 

1825,  FIrat  Part,  Mf.  Hugh  Wal-  «  Ibid.  p.  150.  *  Ibid.  p.  liflT. 

laoe*8  (banker  and   solicitor)  £vi.  ^  Ibid.  pp.  1^,  151. 

aenct,  p.  160;  « md.  p.  I4d.        ^  ibid.  p.  I4tf. 
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neons,  ilien,  to  attribute  the  misery  and  distress  of 
Ireland  to  the  density  of  its  population :  the  converse 
of  this  notion  is  true  of  the  country  throughout,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  But  to  return  to  the 
fanners.  The  '^potatoe  system/'  therefore,  is  not 
diargtgable  upon  marriage^  or  population,  or  small 
farms;  but  upon  absenteeism,  its  desertions,  its 
wholesale  lettings,  its  exorbitant,  indeed  incredi-^ 
fole,  rents ;  and  the  clearings  and  drivings  it  occa-* 
sions;  and  yet  these  last,  and  emigration,  are 
tlfokoned  the  only  remedies  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people^ 

(15i).  But  the  average  sise  of  the  farms  of  Ireland, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  necessarily  far  eroater  than 
these.  Many  of  thfem  we  know  L  unhappily  large, 
and  would  be  so  regarded  in  any  agricultural  coun* 
tty  *.  To  ascribe,  therefore,  its  evils  to  a  redundant 
population,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term^  is  as 
pMn  an  insult  upon  truth,  as  it  would  be  to  attri- 
bute those  felt  generations  ago,  when  there  were 
sijtty  acres  of  land  to  every  family,  to  the  same  act 
of  Divine  Providence.  These  distresses  will  remain 
till  thdr  prime  cause  shall  cease ;  till  they  shall  be 
no  longer  deserted  and  oppressed.  They  have, 
alas!  long  been  *'  a  people  scattered  and  peeled) 
meted  out  and  trodden  underfoot ;"  and  it  is  not  by 
baming  their  cottages,  and  driving  them  into  exile, 
that  they  are  to  be  relieved.      In  the  instance  of  the 

*  In  several  counties  *•*'  the  graz-  than  a  thousand  acres." — Brewer, 
ing  farms m  o£extraordinar]r  extent,  Befiutie0  of  Jreland*  vol.  it  p.  cnxrii . 
one  occupier  frequently  holding  more 
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Netherlands  has  been  shown  the  condition  in  which 
Ireland  might  have  been  placed,  had  she  been  pro* 
perly  treated ;  the  condition  to  which  she  may  yet 
attain^  if  her  wrongs  are  redressed,  and  she  sfaould 
no  loaager  be  the  tributary  of  distant  oppression, 
but  see  her  exactors  changed  for  kind^  benevolent, 
and  resident  landlords.  A  lovely  picture  rises  in 
one's  imagination,  in  contemplating  what  might  be  the 
result ;  it  has  been  already  touched  by  her  own  inimi- 
table poet^  when  treating  on  the  very  subject,  in  his 
Deserted  Village ;  the  secret  of  the  exquisite  pathos 
of  which  is,  simply,  its  truth ;  and^  alas !  it  has  the 
inspiration  of  prophecy  as  well  as  of  poetry«  But 
our  poets  have  sung,  and  our  moralists  pleaded  in 
vain  ;  even  the  solemn  denunciations  of  our  religion, 
in  all  instances  the  religion  of  benevolence^  and  the 
assertor  of  the  rights  of  unprotected  poverty,  have 
been  utterly  disregarded.  *^  Woe  unto  them  that 
join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there 
be  no  place,  that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth !"  was  the  malediction  of  the 
sublimest  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  a  country  thrice 
as  densely  peopled  as  Ireland,  even  on  the  authority 
of  profane  history ;  and  which,  nevertheless,  enjoyed 
the  greatest  abundance  in  consequence  of  being 
guarded  against  ruinous  monopolies  by  the  sacred 
institutions  of  its  God  :  I  say  ruinous,  for  so  they 
still  are  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  poor 
wretches  who  have  been,  and  are  about  to  become, 
their  victims.    One  of  the  milder  of  the  methods  to 
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get  rid  of  the  superfluous  population  of  Ireland  is^  I 

perceive^  to  impose  a  tax  upon  cottages :  Mr.  Mal« 

thus  is  asked  whether  the  legislature  would  be  justi« 

fied  in  some  (Ustinct  measure  of  that  kind ;  to  which 

he  responds  in  the  aflirmative  \    Tlie  man^  however, 

who   shall  make  so  nefarious  a  proposal  will  be 

^^  distinct"   enough ;   and  should  it  be  made  and 

passed^  it  would  require  only  a  single  clause  to 

render  it  palatable  to  the  country  at  large,  namely 

that  its  proposers  and  abettors  should  be  the  sole 

^therers  of  the  impost ;  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a 

civilized  country  to  have  to  collect  an  assessment^ 

especially  one  of  so  equitable  and  merciful  a  nature, 

at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.    The  consequences  I  do 

not  mean  to  disguise,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  deemed 

no  greater  offence  to  imagine  the  loss  of  a  thousand 

political  economists  for  the  public  good^  than  it  is 

for  Mr.  Malthus  to  pronounce  the  demisQ  of  a  thou* 

sand  labourers  in  the  same  cause,  as  *^  a  gain  cer* 

tainly  ^. "    But  we  are  neither  of  us  in  earnest :  **  No, 

no,  we  do  but  jest,  murder  in  jest,  no  offence  i'  th' 

world.     (Pours  the  poison  into  his  ears'".'*)     But^ 

seriously ;  a  principle  which  can  coolly  argue,  even 

ex  hypothesis  that  putting  out  of  existence  a  thousand 

labourers^  would  be  ^*  certainly  a  gain"  in  any  point 

of  Tiew^  is  one  that  is  not  likely  to  remain  a  dead 

letter ;  it  will  act  as  far  as  it  dare :  and  what  sort  of 

« 

•  Emigradon  Committee,  Tliird     mittee,  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthns's  £vi« 
Report,  p.  321.  denoe,  p.  314. 

^  Ri^rt  of  the  Emigratioa  Com-         ^  Hamlet. 


a  figure  does  it  cut  in  the  eye  of  philosophy,  of 
philanthropy^  of  religion  ?  Every  one  of  these  tiioa- 
siind  is  as  plainly  called  to  fill  the  station  be  holds 
in  creation  as  the  proudest  mortal  in  it ;  and  not-^ 
^withstanding  he  is  audaciously  told  to  the  contrary^ 
^*  h^  has  B,  right  to  be  where  he  is* ;"  an  infinitely 
Itise  I^rotideilcc^^  itho  called  him  into  the  world,  has 
visibly  ili^igned  hitn  his  place  in  it ;  and  to  assert  or 
act  upon  the  contrary  notion  is  unjdst  in  the  name  of 
humanity^  and  false  in  the  name  of  God  ! 

Touching  all  subjects  (K>nnei)ted  with  human  moiials 
and  conduct,  we  may  rest  assured  of  every  syateiny 
Which  holds  that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may 
eome^  thiit  its  ''  damnation  is  just."  We  are  unfiti^ 
(]iy  our  tery  Hd.tui'e  for  the  regimen  of  any  such 
principle,  being,  on  the  one  hand,  too  ignorant  of 
future  contingencies,  and>  on  the  other^  too  partial  in 
our  mbde  of  judging  of  them^  were  they  known  to 
us^  to  cjdalify  us  for  this  mode  of  determining  the 
itiorat  quality  of  human  actions.  Hence  we  ara 
faronredwith  far  surer  guides,  the  feelings  of  hu* 
manity^  and  the  dictates  of  religion ;  and  happily  the 
esiperience  of  the  human  race  has.  found  these  to 
be  unerring.  The  more  perfectly  they  have  been 
Sbeyed,  either  by  individuals'  or  communities,  the 
tnore  happy  and  prospef^ous  have  aH  such  perma*^ 
nently  become.  But  the  rule  of  political  economy  is 
founded  on  ignorant  selfishness :  it  has  been  too 
long  applied  to  Ireland^  and  we  see  with  what 

*  Malthuft,  Eftsay  on  Pop.  4to.  p.  631. 
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0iK3ce69.    Try  another:  even  the  golden  role— Da 

to  her  as  jou  would  be  done  by.    Then  would  there 

be  n  ffisideiit  gentry,  fair  and  moderate  rent6^  general 

Indbstry^  grateful  and  gratified  feelings,  obedience 

to  tbe^ws— 'in  a  word,  a  happy  and  contented 

MMlntry^  smiling  with  universal  oultivatioui    These 

would  assttredly  heal  the  breaches  of  that  unhappy 

people  far  better  than  the  creation  of  a  ^'  vacutim^'' 

ugain  to  use  the  ctirrent  phrase  of  the  day^  by  deso** 

Ifiitioti  and  destraction.  Then^  though  her  sons  should 

•till  ''  gtow  up  as  young  plants^  and  her  daughters 

as  the  poiiahed  comers  of  the  temple :  her  gamers 

would  be  full  and  plenteous  with  all  manner  of  store^ 

and  her  sheep  would  bring  forth  by  thousands  and 

leu  thousands.    Thefn  should  there  be  no  decay} 

ao  breaking  in,  nor  going  out;    no  leading  into 

captivity'*-^no  emigration — ^^  no  complaining  in  her 

sireets."    In  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of  all  the 

economists  Upon  earthy  this  has  been  the  case  where* 

CTCftr  hdman  industry  has  been  duly  fostered  and 

eheriiiheid,  and  population  has  been  allowed  to  pro* 

Deed  #ith  tbode  natural  advantages  which  the  Deity 

evidefltly  intended  it  should  possess  in  its  Wonder* 

wotkiftg  eareef .     ^*  Happy  are  the  people  that  aM 

in  silch  a  case  T* 

(16.)  In  dwelling  upon  the  lieferious  project  of 
dleafing  lands  and  destroying  habitations^  perhaps 
aome  severity  of  language  has  been  used^  which  I 
take  the  occasion  to  say  1  do  not  direct  personally 
agiiinst  saoh  who  may  bavd  thoughtlessly  givea  into 
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the  practice  ;  some  of  these,  I  am  willing  to  hope^ 
and  do  indeed  believe^  have  taken  so  singular  a 
view  of  the  subject,  as  to  have  construed  it  into 
faenevolencOt  and  have  acted  upon  it  wid).  that 
feeling.  Such  I  have  only  to  refer  ,to  the  foregoing 
ruH  ^3  the  touchstone  of  their  conduct,  and  ask  them 
whether,  were  they  the  little  cultivator^  they  wouhi 
like  to  be  ejected  from  the  home  of  their  forefathersi 
sent  forth  with  their  families,  whatever*  thair  age^  as 
fugitives  and  vagabonds,  without  employment;,^  or 
prospect  of  any,  and  more  unhappy  than  the  beasts 
of  the  field  or  the  birds  of  the  air,  not  having  where 
to.  lay  their  head?  As  to  the  prime  promoters  of  J 
and  actors  in,  such  proceedings^  who  gbry  in  their 
shame,  no  language  can  ; sufficiently  express:^  the 
turpitude  of  their  cotlduct ;  I  am  persvacJBsd'  none^ 
can  ref^  their '  feelings,  .otherwise  I :  ^v^nld  attdmpt 
to  bring  before  their  recollection  the  tturni^^UB:  tiyir 
of  victims  they  haye  already  saoifieed  to  tlieir  sel^ 
fiishness :  the  happonesa  they  have  destroiyed,  (for' 
they  are  not  uninfm'med? that  happiness  ikiay  reside' 
in  a  oottage,  and  even  preside  over  the  potatoe  ftieal- 
to.  whioh  their  rapacity  has  reduced  the  iilmates>)< 
the  misery  they  havei  created,  the  premature  deaths 
which  have  ensued,  touching  which  it. is  for  GooErto 
decide  whether  .they  wiU  be  held  guiltless*  I  might 
summon  from  the  grave^  as  witnesses  against  them 
and  their  system,  those  who,  either  in  the  old  world 
or  the  new,  have  found  death  their  sole  refuge  against 
both :  nay,  the  sea  also  might  yield  up,  of  its  dead,  the 
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multitiides  of  such  who  have  expired  by  the  suffering 
of  their  passage  in  escaping  oppression »  or  by  the 
hardships  they  had  afterwards  to  encounter.  But 
no  I  with  these  "  the  tyranny  is  overpast."  Let, 
then^  the  surviving  and  far  more  pitiable  victims  of 
their  policy  pass  in  melancholy  array  before  them ; 
the  wrecks  of  human  happiness,  unutterably  miserable 
both  in  appearance  and  reality,  whose  sufferings 
everywhere  excite  the  commiseration  of  strangers* 
tet  these 

Gome  like  shadows  and  depart. 

Show  their  eyes,  and  grieve  their  heart. 

But  their  eyes  are,  perhaps,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  ; 

and  as  to  grieving  their  heart ! 

I  have  been  often  at  a  loss  to  explain  satisfactorily 
to  myself  why  we  are  invariably  more  affected  by  a 
single  case  of  human  misery,  than  by  a  number  of 
such  pressed  at  once  upon  our  consideration ;  yet 
such,  I  fear,  is  the  fact.  Sure  am  I,  at  all  events, 
that  particular,  individual  instances  might  be  ad* 
duoed,  of  the  sufferings  to  which  this  driving  system 
has  led,  that  would  rouse  the  feelings  of  a  humane 
reader  far  more  than  any  general  representations 
upon  the  subject,  however  just.  My  objection 
against  the  practice  of  engrossing  lands,  from  its  very 
ootpmencement,  and  through  every  stage,  is,  perhaps, 
the  stronger,  because  1  have  seen  a  few  of  its  vic- 
tims in  this  country,  who,  from  a  station  of  modest 
frugality  and  comfort,  have  had  to  turn  into  the 
parish  workhouse,  where  they  have  lingered  awhile, 
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fnourning  over  past  days,  and  spent  the 
evening  of  life  amongst  strangers  and  profligates ; 
and  under  the  protection  of  that  amiable  persooagey 
the  farmer  of  the  poor,  an  offioer  that  ought  iostaiitly 
to  be  put  down  amongst  us  by  law.  But  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  ejedBd  Irish  tenant  ?  There  is  m 
employment  for  him  to  resort  to,  as  is  happily  often 
the  case  here ;  that  the  absentee  proprietors  effecrtur 
^lly  prevent.  There  are  no  poor-laws,  obliging  titt 
man  who  creates  the  misery  to  assist  in  mitigaiing 
it,  otherwise  he  would  frequently  pause  in  his  pur- 
pose :  the  law  imposes  no  such  duty  upon  him  ;  the 
very  case  we  are  contemplating  shows  how  perfectly 
he  avails  himself  of  the  immunity,  and  it  brands  with 
falsehood  and  folly  the  perpetually  repeated  assur- 
ance, that  private  charity  would  fully  compensate, 
and  in  ci  better  mode,  for  the  destruction  of  ow 
public  provision  for  the  poor.  The  desolate  wretdi 
is,  therefore,  driven  under  such  circumstances  to 
desperation,  and  connected  with  a  multitude  of  ptbers 
similarly  treated,  proceeds  to  those  ads  of  violence, 
already  noticed  as  so  frequent  in  Ireland ;  oAerwise 
be  resigns  himself  to  his  melancholy  fate,  and  bears 
his  sufferings  in  silence.  I  shall  not  speedily  forget 
a  person  accidentally  falling  in  with  one  of  these, 
lying,  where  he  passed,  by  tiie  road  side,  with  a 
female  infant  in  his  arms,  both  of  them  very  destitute 
of  raiment,  and  evidently  suffering  from  want.  He 
learnt  that  he  was  one  of  those  that  had  been 
^^  deared  ;^'  his  wife,  however,  had  died  «nder  the 


ojpeiiation^  and  was/  jlii^iefore^  left  in'  her  nafiva 
earth.     He  had  no  home,  but  was  come  to  work  in 
the  hanrest  of  England^  and  thought  he  could  safely 
lay  his  child  in  the  field  beside  him^  while  he  laboured. 
He  story  of  his  destruction  is  not  easy  to  be  for^ 
grotten^  and  Hhe  neme,  the  soundings  patriotic^  noble 
name  connected  with  it^  never.     His  present  distress 
was  relieved^  and  but  moderately,  and  it  is  mentioned 
«ily  to  describe  the  agony  of  gratitude  with  which 
he  received  the  alms,  and  which  made  a  more  power- 
ful impression  as  to  his  utter  and  hopeless  destitution^ 
than  the  distressing  story  he  had  told.    Wherever 
he  may  be  at  this  moment,  I  had  rather  be  that  man 
than  his  o{^pressor  ^.     One  such  act  suflSces  to  make, 
a  human  monster — a  multitude  of  them,  a  political 
eoonomist.  Had  I  been  that  great  individual,  however 
tempted  to  such  a  course,  or  whoever  had  been  its 
prompter  or  apologist,  rather  than  have  qnenched  the 
fires  of  Ihose  now  desolate  hearths,  where  they  bad 
long  cheered  and  illuminated  a  circle  of  the  social 
virtues,  and  a  scene  of  human  happiness,  in  however 
lowly  a  sphere;  or  than  have  demolished  those 
humble  abodes  of  peace  and  love,  my  own  paternal 
roof  should  have  fallen  upon  and  crushed  me,  and 
the  lamp  of  life  have  become  extinguished  ia  my 
own  bosom  for  ever  ! — ^'  Yet  Brutus  is  an  honour- 
id>le  man ;  so  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men  !'' 

*  The  language  of  the  Irishman,  imagine  a  moring  multitude  thus 

imlpable  as  at  was,  is  not  easy  to  be  sufTerinff,  and  thus  feeling,  and  the 

forgotten  :  ^^  If  diere  be  a  God,  he  insubordinations  and  blood-shedding 

cannot  help  bat  kill  him  !'*    Only  of  Ireland  are  explained. 
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I  cannot  impress  too  strongly, upon.  t]^)i!w4er*e 
mind  the  difference  between  this  Jdnd  pf  iPQn4nf^  ki 
Ireland  and  in  England :  m  the.  former,  cpiiii^tfy'iili 
amounts  to  unmitigated  croeky;  and  ipf^n^qn  (i|  tlie 
sufferers  are  expelled. and  done .  with ><for  (9^erf\;jQ: 
England^  however^  the  proprietor  .^ho  ^(y  wis{  k$o)r9 
that  those  whom  he  expels  he  haS'StilLti^imaiotfaQj^ 
if  they  cannot  procure  other  employment*, . ;  iBi4  eym> 
this  consideration  does  not  fully  absolve  th^  (laitter. 
in  having  adopted  the  modem  agricultural. ^Upy 4^ 
much  private  sufferings  and^  as  I .  coniteodr  public 
distress^  have  been  its  results ;  while  t^  poniracy 
conduct  is  that  of  undoubted  and  manifest  beB^vQr 
lence,  augmenting  and  multiplying  happin^iss  isuid 
independenoe^  wherever  it  extends.    So  tm^  aocJL 
apparent  is  this^  that  our  great  and  ju(Ucious  mo*^ 
ralist»  Paley^  after  enumerating  many  agts  of  bflp^VQ* 
lence  which  the  proprietors  of  estates  f^e.  q^le^ 
upon  to  discharge^  particularises  .  ^*  the  ei^bli^h* . 
ment  of  fitmilies^  which»"  says. he,  ^^  {s  qneigf  the 
noblest  purposes  to  which  the  rich  and  great .  can 
convert  their  endeavours,  by  building"'  (not  destroy- 
ing) *^  cottages,  and  splitting"  (not  engrossing)^ 
''  farms  V 

(17.)  I  might  here  again  plead  the  interests  of 


*  The    landlord   in   Ijreland  has  the  land  by  predial  ulaves^  or  as  the 

greater   power  than  in  any  other  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  '* — 

state  I  know ;  he  is  not  bound  to  (Minutes  of  Evidence  on  the  Dis* 

protect  the  tenant  in  case  of  distress  turbances,  &c.  in  Ireland,  A.  Nim- 

or  starvation,  as  he  is  in  England,  mo,  Esq.,  p.  290.) 

or  in  the  countries,  such  as  Livonia  ^  Paley,    Moral    Philosophy,   p. 

and  Germany,  where  they  cultivate  1d9* 


^ 


1 

^ 
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ibe  English  agriculturists  against  this  notaWe  scheme 
of  tbinniug  Ireland  by  emigration  and  monopoly, 
tfte  obiect  which^  however  disguised,  is  to  obtain  ioc 
tli^  proprietors  a  still  greater  ''surpins  produce/' 
*v»iiich  "vrould  be  inevitably  poured  into  this  country ; 
but  I  forbear.  In  closing  my  remarks  upon  the 
poterty  and  sufferings  of  Ireland,  as  occasioned  by 
absenteeship^  and  all  its  train  of  fatal  and  disgustibg 
consequences^  and  upon  the  still  more  revolting  <bx* 
pedi^ntB^  which  it  seems  now  the  feshioD  to  reprei^nt 
as  the^  sole  means  of  serving  that  country,  founded 
on '  the  pidpable  error  of  supposing  tbait  all  the 
wroi^  she  suffers  spring  from  an  overgrown*  popu- 
llition  (an  opinion  maintained  in  utter  ignorance, 
attd,  indeed,  in  defiance  of  recorded  facts),  I  woiild 
pilt  one  or  two  plain  questions.  Is  a  syst^Ui  which 
cao  only  be  supported  by  brute  force,  and  is  Wpt  up 
by  ednstafft  blood-shedding,  to  be  perpetiia*ed  far 
ever  T  Are  we  still  to  garrison  a  defendeless  country 
in  beiialf  of  those  whose  property  was,  geherally 
speaking,  originally  conferred  on  tiie  special  condi- 
tion of  residence,  but  whose  desertion  occasions  all 
the  evils  under  which  she  has  groaned  for  cen- 
turies?— ^property  so  treated,  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  a  day's  purchase  were  the  proprietors  its  sole 
protectors.  But  they  are  aware  that  their  absence  is 
balanced  by  the  presence  of  a  body  of  military  and 
police,  which  enables  them  to  conduct  themselves 
with  as  little  apprehension  as  remorse.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  entire  empire  would  be  lost  to  their 

M 
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0wner8^  were  such  conduct  general ;  an4  are  these 
90  meritorious  a  class,  that  their  utmost  deman<)s 
are  to  be  extorted  from  a  distant  and  suffering  couq* 
try^  ^nd  themselves  protected  ip  the  open  neglect^ 
QT  rather  audc^cious  outrage^  of  all  those  duties,  on 
the  due  and  reciprocal  discharge  of  which  the  whole 
frame  of  the  social  system  is  founded  ?  If  they 
persist  in  this  course,  let  thepi  do  so,  but  let  it  be 
at  their  proper  peril !  Let  them  urge  their  own 
claims,  and  defend  their  own  outrages :  the  British 
soldier^  who  is  ready  to  bleed  in  the  battle  in  which 
{lis  country's  interest  or  honour  is  at  stake,  is  too 
noble  a  being,  methinksj;  to  be  degraded  virtually 
into  the  exactor  of  the  enormous  rents  of  the  ab- 
sentee, which  his  desertion  often  incapacitates  the 
wretched  tenants  from  discharging,  or  to  *^  clear" 
his  estates  of  human  beings,  when  it  may  please  him 
to  utter  the  fiat  from  afar  \  I  say  I  would  leave 
ihem  to  settle  this  as  they  could,  only  that  it  would 
be  priw^tically  difficult  to  sever  their  case  from  such 
as  have  fi^ir  claims  upon  public  protection.  Me- 
thinks  the  indignation  of  many  may  be  roused  at 
this  view  of  the  subject,  who  may  have,  nevertheless^ 
read  with  the  utmost  degree  of  con^posure^  and 
indeed  compls^cency,  the  modern  proposition  of 
taking  away  the  sole  right  of  the  pqor  tp  any  portion 


•  Thi»  "  has  led  to  a  great  deal  nants  out,   and  the  military  were 

of  misery;  lately  to  murder,  bam-  obliged  to  be  called  in.-'-^(Major- 

fng  of  houses,  and  several  other  out-  General  R.  Bourk,  third  Report, 

rages  ;    and    at  X^room   there  was  pp.  313,  314.) 
i^e  difficulty  in  getting  the  te« 
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of  the  property  of  the  country^ — ^a  right  confined  in 
its  exercise  to  seasons  of  personal  destitution  and 
distress ;  solemnly  awarded  by  the  legislature,  and 
evidently  conferred  in  lieu  of  a  still  more  wc)ent 
aad  ample  one ;  ^  right  which  has  been  exemsed 
for  ages,  i^nd  confirmed  by  hundreds  of  acts  of  par* 
liament;  and  which  has  the  sanction  of  natural 
justice^  and  the  commands  of  God  in  its  favour.  Mr. 
Malthus  calls  an  intimation  of  thus  sweeping  away 
the  ^*  right  of  the  poor,"  iirithout  any  idea  of  offer- 
ing  the  least  equivalent,  or  proposing  any  substi- 
tute^ **  fair  notice ;"  for  in  this  new  system  of  poli* 
tical  ethics^  *^  fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair."  No  such 
measures  are  contemplated  respecting  the  culpable 
class  alluded  to^  though  I  dare  say  enough  has  been 
said  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  wealth  and  its  panders, 
the  political  economists.  I  would  protect  every  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  just  rights,  but  I  would  dis- 
courage him  in  the  perpetration  of  wrongs.  One 
thing  is  certain^  Ireland  is  not  to  be  treated  as  it 
has  been.  Should  it  be  conceived  that  too  severe  a 
view  is  taken,  in  the  preceding  pages,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  absenteeship^  as  occasioning^  not  only 
the  distresses^  but  the  disorders  of  Ireland^  which  are 
so  frequently  occurring^  and  which  are  invariably 
attended  with  fatal  consequences^  I  must  appeal  to 
the  reports  of  the  legislature  on  this  subject,  and  to 
the  legal  authorities  who  have  had  to  administer 
justice  on  occasion  of  these  disturbances,  and  who 
have  given  evidence  on  these  afflicting  subjects.  The 
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evils  absenteeship  inflicts  have  been  often  concealed  ; 
never  exaggerated  *• 

§  IX.  (1.)  I  have  been  upon  a  gloomy  topic,  and 
have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  it  from  the  humble  hope 
that  something  perhaps  might  be  offered  which  might 
assist  in  averting  the  fate  which  awaits  many  of  'our 
unhappy  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland ,  if  the  present 
schemes  are  put  into  execution.  The  next  proposi- 
tion of  the  new  school  in  her  favour,  now  about  to 
be  considered,  is  calculated  to  dissipate  the  melan- 
choly feelings  which  may  have  been  excited,  and  to 
change  them  into  others  of  a  risible  nature.  It  is 
to  relieve  Ireland  by  giving  the  people  a  taste  for 
superior  living ;  and  most  assuredly  a  more  agreeable 
proposition  was  never  made.  A  lesson  more  easy  to 
teach,  or  pleasing  to  learn,  has  been  rarely  pro- 
pounded ;  and  few  Irishmen  are  there  that  do  not 
bid  fair  to  be  apt  scholars  at  a  very  few  lessons. 
The  political  quacks  have  for  once  hit  upon  a  happy, 


*  *'  The  parts  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  the  principal  gentry 
have  deserted  :  they  have  become 
absentees,  and  I  am  sure  I  ought 
not  to  have  omitted  to  enumerate 
that  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  dis- 
orderly state  of  the  disturbed  coun- 
ties, &c." — (John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  ser- 
geant at  law,  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
House  of  Lords,  p.  207* 

^^  As  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  any 
view  I  suggest  would  be  incom- 
plete, without  stating  the  effects  of 
absenteeship.  My  opinion  is,  that, 
independent  of  its  abstraction  from 
the  country  of  so  much  of  its 
wealth,  it  produces  great  mischief 


to  the  whole  frame  of  society  $  In 
Ireland,  I  may  say,  there  is  the  des- 
titution, the  want,  of  a  distinct 
class.  In  ordinary  times  the  loss 
of  influence  and  authority,  and  the 
control  which  belongs  to  education, 
to  rank,  and  to  property,  most  be 
deeply  felt  in  any  country:  but 
when  it  becomes  disturbed,  I  need 
not  say  that  that  which  w;ould 
form  the  barrier  for  the  protection 
of  the  peace,  is  lost  in  Ireland ;  and 
I  have  now  been  administering  the 
insurrection  act  in  counties  where 
the  property  of  absentees  is  exten- 
sive.'*—<F.  Blackbtun,  Esq.,  ibid. 
p.  8.) 
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and^  I  tbiok^  efficacious  remedy ;  it  only  remain;} 
that  they  should  furnish  the  materials  of  their  pre- 
scription, and  the  cure  would  be  certain.  But^  alas ! 
instead  of  doing  thus^  our  empirics  and  their  confe* 
derates  would  only  act  as  the  political  Dr.  Snatch- 
aways  of  Ireland  ;  they  would  tantalize  the  country 
with  a  sight  of  what  they  do  not  permit  them  to 
taste,  or^  giving  them  a  taste,  they  would  not  allow 
them  a  meal ;  merely  enough  to  render  the  homely 
provision  to  which  they  are  condemned  still  more 
unpalatable.  Give  the  country  the  means  of  com- 
fortable subsistence^  and^  rest  assured^  the  ^*  taste" 
for  it  will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  a  taste 
of  this  nature^  without  the  possibility  of  gratifying  it^ 
instead  of  a  blessing,  would  be  the  greatest  curse  to 
the  people.  Before  the  use  of  the  potatoe  was  gene* 
rally  introduced^  which  now  serves  our  economists 
as  a  favourite  subject  of  ignorant  declamation,  we 
know  that  the  population  had  as  great  a  taste  for, 
but  as  little  a  taste  of,  animal  food^  as  they  have  at 
present ;  probably  even  less.  But  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  its  exports^  both  at  that 
period  and  the  present,  fully  show  to  what  it  is  the 
spare  diet  of  the  Irish  is  owing.  If  those  who  con- 
ceive this  proposition  is  worthy  of  consideration,  (and 
such  appear  to  be  numerous  since  the  discovery  was 
made  by  the  great  Ricardo,)  would  please  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  list  of  Irish  exports,  they  will 
see^  both  by  their  nature  and  extent,  that  the  means 
of  comfortable  subsistence  are  withdrawn  ;    their 
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flour  and  wheat,  their  butter,  and  beef  and  pork,  are 
demanded  by  these  absentees,  to  distribute  in  foreign 
nations :  they  would  then,  one  would  think,  see  it 
their  duty  to  exhort  such  to  allow  them  a  taste,  ra-^ 
thel"  than  busy  themselves  in  such  a  work  of  superb 
rogation,  as  teaching  the  poor  Irish  to  acquire  one. 
But,  no ;  they  have  pronounced  in  eflFect  that  such 
remittances  to  absentee  proprietors  are  not  in  the 
least  detrimental:  merely  a  taste  is  what  Ireland 
wants.     I  am,  however,  for  giving  this  taste,  and 
gratifying  it ;  first,  by  inducing  the  absentee  land- 
lords to  return  to  their  property  and  country,  and 
expend  in  Ireland  the  sums,  or,  in  other  words,  cause 
the  provisions  to  be  enjoyed  there  which  they  are 
the  direct  means  of  causing  to  be  transported,  distri- 
buted, and  consumed  elsewhere : — ^secondly,  by  tiie 
return  of  such,  giving  a  spur  to  every  species  of 
national  industry,  and  by  their  example  as  proprie- 
tors, establishing  a  better  system,  as  it  respects  their 
oppressed    tenantry,    and   not  being   the   first  to 
'^  squeeze  their  enormous  rents  out  of  the  very 
blood,  and  vitals,  and  clothes,  and  dwellings  of  their 
tenants,  who  live  worse  than  English  beggars':" 
another  quotation  this,  of  a  century  old,  which  may 
again  jog  the  memory  of  those  who,  in  dozing  over 
these  pages,  may  dream  that  the  miseries  of  Ireland 
are  owing  to  its  six  millions  of  inhabitants. 
These  doctrines  will,  doubtless,  be  very  unpalatable 

*  Dean  Swift,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  vol  n.  p.  150. 
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and  unpopular  amongst  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed^  while  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
solely  intended  will  never  hear  of  them.  But)  amidst 
the  pure  incense  Vvhich  political  economy  is  breath- 
ing at  the  shrine  of  wealth,  a  puflf  like  this  can  never 
be  perceived,  nor  can  one  or  two  discordant  voices 
disturb  the  interesting  harmony  of  the  orthodox  and 
devoted  worshippers. 

(2.)  But  I  must,  in  fairness^  add,  in  reference  to 
this  proposition,  that  the  intention  of  its  propound- 
ers  is  to  work  a  cure  for  the  sufferings  of  Ireland^ 
by  giving  her  people  a  taste  for  good  living  in  pre- 
ference to  matrimony;  or,  practically  speaking,  to 
induce  them  to  exchange  chaste  living  for  good 
eattng.  It  is  supposed  that  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion would  be  thus  checked,  and  the  number  of 
births  diminished — a  mistake  attended  to  elsewhere. 
I  shall  now  only  observe,  on  this  subject,  that,  before 
the  proposition  can  be  entertained,  it  must  be  proved^ 
instead  of  asserted,  that  the  evils  of  Ireland  arise 
from  excessive  numbers.  This,  however,  can  never 
be  done  without  disposing  entirely  of  every  period  of 
its  past  history.  I  must  again  repeat,  that  what 
Ireland  now  suffers  is  but  the  continuation  of  evils 
which  were  as  deeply  and  universally  felt  when  the 
population  was  notoriously  scanty.  At  present,  in- 
deed, we  are  told  that  the  Irish  ^'  propagate  like 
brute  beasts ;"  which  expression,  if  it  mean  that  they 
do  not  regard  the  preventive  check,  is,  I  believe, 
pretty  true,  as  it  likewise  would  be  if  applied  to 
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almost  every  oountry  of  Earope.     But*,  in  any  otber 
point  of  view,  the  accusation  is  probably  more  false 
as  it  regards  them,  than  almost  any  other  people  upon 
earth :  whatever  be  their  national  failings^  promis* 
euous  qonnexion  between  the  sexes  is  not  one  of 
them;  there  is^  probably^  less  of  improper  inter- 
course before  marriage^  and  more  fidelity  afterwards, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire^  or  of  the  world. 
In  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term^  the  accusation  is 
as  false  as  it  is  indecent ;  the  indignant  Irish  might 
well  retort^  upon  a  system  which  thus  insults  them^ 
charges  far  more  foul^  though  much  less  false  ;  noi^ 
indeed,  that  it  teaches  its  votaries  to  propagate  like 
^'  brute  beasts^"  but  that,  by  inducing  them  to  abstain 
from  ^^  propagation^*'  it  leads  to  vices  of  which  brute 
beasts  are  incapable^  vices 

Most  ibal,  itrange^  und  unnatural !    . 

If,  indeed,  such  offences  could  be  called  vices,  were 
the  modern  principle  of  population  true.  Their  tur- 
pitude consists  in  reducing  that  principle  to  practice ; 
*^  they  have/*  as  Locke  says^  *^  their  principal 
aggravation  from  this^  that  they  cross  the  main  in- 
tention of  nature,  which  willeth  the  increase  of 
mankind  \"  Constituted  as  human  nature  is,  the 
consequences  of  the  spread  of  such  notions  are  as 
obvious  as  they  are  inevitable.  Even  now  **  the 
infection  works  ;**  I  have  seen  several  works  on  the 
principle  of  population^  in  which  the  most  disgusting 

*  Treatises  of  Oorernmeot,  p.  i.  c,  vi.  §  dO, 
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ex]^yedlentdare'9arkly  hinted  at^  or  directly  explained^ 
a^  ittdtbdds  of  repressing  ^^  the  evils  it  occasions." 
But  these  proofe  of  the  iniquitous  tendency  of  such  a 
doctriae  are  r^andaM.  Let  the  new  school  only 
'disdcmrage  matrimony^that  state  which  our  religion 
^lemnly  pronounces  as  honourable  in  all,  in  what- 
^er'  rank  or  station  % — ^and  which  the  church,  of 
\^hidh  some  of  our  political  moralists  are  ministers^ 
exj[)reissly  calk  holy^  and  as  plainly  declares  to  be 
N  ECEssARY,— ^nd  not  orfy  universal  licentiousness  of 
manners^  bat  other  evils,  of  a  darker  and  more  dis- 
gusting nature,  woald  follow  of  course.  A  world 
six  thousand  years  old  is  no  novice  in  these  matters^ 
and  its  history  shows  that,  wherever  and  whenever 
marriage  has  been  slighted,  then  and  there  have  the 
foulest  crimes  been  introduced  and  practised  with 
impunity,  which,  as  Gibbon  himself  confesses,  it  was 
tbf^glpjry  of  Cl^ristianity  to  repress,  and  by  restoring 
th?  4igf^ty  of  that  st^te.  Again  lower  that  dignity, 
dep|ar^  .marriage  to  be  ^^  clearly  an  immoral  act^" 
withoqt.  such  and  such  prospects^  and  the  conse* 
quepces  are  certain ;  the  least  fearful  of  which  are 
that  guilt  and  suffering  which  a  general  corruption 
of  manners  would  occasion.  I  speak  warily ;  innu- 
inerable  authorities  would  sanction  me  in  stating  all 
I  have  said  in  far  stronger  terms.  The  British  legis* 
lature  has  proclaimed  that  ^' unclenes  of  lyvinge 
and  other  great  inconveniences,  not  mete  to  be  reher^ 

,  f  Is  not  niaiTjfige  bonouratyle  in  a  beggar  f-^S^haktpwr^^ 
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sed^  have  followed  of  compelled  ctiastytie '  ;'•  and,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  ih 
anticipating  all  these  hateful  consequences — I  say, 
^*  such  would,  and,  in  no  long  time,  must  be,  the 
effect  of  attempting  to  forbid  as  a  crime,  and  to 
suppress  as  an  evil,  the  command  and  blessing  of 
t^rovidence, — increase  and  multiply :"  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  a  greater  than  Bui-ke,  as*  recorded  in 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  **  FoadiDDiNo  to  marrt 

IS  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  DEVILS.** 

On  the  impolicy,  the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  of 
directly  or  indirectly  discouraging  marriage  amongst 
the  poor,  (a  favourite  idea  with  our  modern  econo- 
mists,) as  well  as  on  the  futility  of  all  such  attempts, 
I  have  spoken  at  large  elsewhere,  €lnd  shall  liot, 
therefore,  enter  at  present  on  these  important  topics. 

(4.)  But  supposing  our  political  economists  could 
sucioeed  in  their  endeavours  regarding  Ireland^  and 
that  the  Irish,  instead  of  *^  propagating  like  brute 
beasts>"  could  be  induced  to  propagate  like  angels, 
that  is,  not  at  all ;  and  that  to  remedy  the  consequence 
of  such  a  state  of  voluntary  sterility.  Providence 
should  please  to  realize^  in  behalf  of  our  Irish  pro- 
prietors, the  fable  of  Deah  Swift's  Struldbrugs,  and 
make  a  sufficient  number  of  these  unincumbered  cul- 
tivators immortal ;  is  there,  I  would  seriously  ask 
those  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, the  slightest  ground  to  believe  that  the.advan- 

^  Statates  of  the  Realm,  voL  iv.p.  07.  Sd  and  8d  £d.  VI.  e  21. 
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tage  of  such  a  change  would  not  to  the  last  farthings 
and  to  the  value  of  the  minutest  grain,  find  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  landed  proprietors^  not  in  the 
least  benefiting  the  cultivators,  who  would  still  be 
confined  to  the  barest  possible  maintenance  ?  And 
what  if  it  should  please  Providence  to  constitute  at 
the  same  time  the  rest  of  mankind  Struldbrugs, 
diminishing  the  mouths  of  the  consumers  of  Irish 
produce  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  mouths  of 
the  producers,  will  the  proposers  of  such  a  plan  point 
out  its  benefit  to  either  party  ? 

§  X.  (1.)  The  last  proposition  of  some  of  our 
political  projectors  in  favour  of  Ireland  is  what  I 
have  termed  an  ecclesiastical  confiscation.  In  dis-* 
cussing  this^  I  shall  not  say  a  word  upon  the  much 
agitated  question^  Catholic  emancipatibn^  further 
than  to  remark  that  it  is  a  measure  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  of  the  propositions  I  shaU  bring  forward  in 
favour  of  Ireland,  and  as  such  I  leave  it  to  be  argued 
on  its  own  grounds.  It  is  one^  moreover^  which^ 
grantii^  it  all  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  its 
ablest  advocates,  falls  far  short,  even  in  promise,  of 
attempting  that  in  behalf  of  the  country  which  ought 
to  be  accomplished,  and  without  delay.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  coujid  not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
products  of  the  soil,  or  of  distributing  them  more 
plentifully  amongst  the  population.  Privileges* 
however  regulated,  the  exercise  of  which  appertain 
practically  only  to  the  few,  can  never  feed  a  starving 
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people.      Emancipation  of  apotber.  kind  is  what 
Ireland  must  sooner  or  later  obtain,  which  I  fear  is 
too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  continued,  discussion  of 
thatquestion,  or  intentionally  made  by  some  engaged 
in  it  the  cover  for  the  negligence  or  oppression  of 
those  who  are  connected  with  Ireland*  and  with  the 
wrongs  of  Ireland.    But  the  farce. of  patriotism  can- 
not be  carried  on  for  ever^  by  means  of  a. few  cheap 
votes  and  declamations,  sincere  or  otherwise.     Such 
political  pharisees,  out  of  the  Luxuriant  crop  of  theijr 
liberality^  may  pay  tithe  of  their  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  but  they  omit^  in  their  treatment  of  this  un- 
happy, people,  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  of 
real  patriotism,  judgment,  m^rcy,  and  truth.    These 
observations,  I  repeat,  havenpt  the  ^lightest  rpfer- 
ence  to  that  question,  and  are  even  in  strict,  accord* 
ance  with  the  opinions  of  some  of  its  warmest  sup- 
porters. 

The  proposition  to  whi^*h  I  allude  is  the  cpnfi^ca- 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  Irish  church,  which  some 
are  beginning  to  hint  at,  if  not  propose;  and  which 
many  more  secretly  cherish  as  a  cure  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  Ireland,  or  rather  of  the  poor  of  Ireland. 
How  ignorantly,  I  ought  perhaps  rather  to  say^  how 
selfishly,  such  reason,  a  very  little  examination  will 
suffice  to  show.  Deferring  for  a  moment  the  consi- 
deration of  the  mode  in  which  that  part  of  the  church 
rental  which  consists  of  tithes,  is  at  present  collected, 
I  shall  now  contend  that,  while  the  ownership  of 
§uch  property  by  the  clergy  is^  generally  speakings 
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no  detritnent  to  the  Irish  cultivator,  supposing  his 
landlord  to  have  a  spark  of  honesty ;  it  is^  on  the 
other  hand^  an  actual  advantage  to  the  country  at 
large, — assertions  which  perhaps  may  at  first  startle 
some,  but  which  are  nevertheless  true.  None  can 
be  so  weak  as  to  suppose,  that  were  the  tithes  of 
Ireland  abolished  to-morrow,  and  all  the  glebe  lands 
of  the  country  confiscated,  the  spoil  would  be  be- 
stowed on  the  wretched  cultivators.  However  it 
should  be  disposed  of,  they  would  have  no  share ; 
and  as  surely  as  every  landlord  in  the  empire  let^ 
tithe-free  land  at  a  proportionably  higher  rate  than 
titheable,  so  certainly  would  the  rent  of  the  land  thus 
exonerated  be  advanced  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
difference ;  nay,  I  believe,  frequently  far  beyond 
that  amount ;  the  ecclesiastical  proprietor  generally 
consenting  to  accept  much  less  for  his  rights,  that  is, 
his  proportion  of  the  property,  than  the  lay  one  does, 
or  would  consent  to  do.  It  must  be  well  known  to 
every  one,  that  a  branch  of  the  Irish  legislature 
passed  long  ago  a  resolution  exonerating  all  the 
island  from  agistment  tithe  ;  an  act  of  audacious  spo- 
liation seldom  exampled,  in  the  advantages  of  which 
the  little  cultivator  never  did  nor  ever  will  share:  the 
Irish  clergy,  therefore,  who  many  of  them  possess 
very  little  glebe,  were  thrown  solely  on  the  tithe  of 
the  arable  land  for  their  support.  Turning  again  to 
the  barony  of  Rathvilly,  I  find  that,  out  of  the  49,745 
English  acres,  of  which  the  barony  consists,  there 
are  but  sixty-five  acres  of  glebe.  I  believe  it  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  country :  the 
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whole  appears  to  be  titheable ;  the  total  amount  of 
the  tithes  is  3156/.  ds.  ^i^d.,  or  nearly  fifteen-pence 
farthing  per  acre^  or^  as  the  report  states  it  in  Irish 
measure^  two  shillings  and  a  halfpenny.  Now  as 
the  average  produce  of  that  acre  in  Winchester 
measure^  throughout  the  island^  is  stated  to  be^  of 
wheat  upwards  of  thirty-three  bushels ;  of  bere^ 
sixty-nine  ;  of  barley,  fifty-four ;  of  oats  seventy-two, 
and  upwards ;  and  of  potatoes,  more  than  22,094 
pounds,  I  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  rapacity  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
prietors. 

But,  if  these  fifteen-pence  an  English  acre,  on  all 
the  cultivs^ted  I^nds  of  Ireland,  supposing  tithes  to 
amount  to  that  sum  throughout '',  were  wrested  from 
the  incumbents ;  can  any  one,  I  repeat  the  question, 
be  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  occupier  as  a  bonus?  Wealth  has 
always  a  tendency  to  accumulate  into  large  masses ; 
but  whatever  became  of  these  fractions  of  it,  we 
may  be  very  certain  that  none  of  them  would  rest 
with  the  inmate  of  the  Irish  cabin.  In  point  of  fact, 
too  many  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  sub-landlords,  the  middlemen,  as  they  are 
called,  are  so  eager  to  wring  all  they  can  from  the 
cultivators,  that  the  clergyman  is  often  actually  de- 
frauded of  his  maintenance,  from  the  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  the  little  tenant  paying  him  his  tithe-rent,  after 
having  satisfied  the  larger  exactions  to  which  he  is 

*  I  think  the  evidences,  in  some      average  as  much  lower  where  oom<- 
Qi  ^e  Bepoits  on  Ireland, '  state  the     mutationi  haye  takea  place. 
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subject^  and  >t^hich  are  rarely  mitigated.     If  a  full 
and  adequate  allowance  is  not  made^  in  respect  to 
the  tithe,  I  $ay  the  landlord,  and  not  the  clergynQan^ 
is  the  real  oppressor^  while  the  latter,  in  virtue  of  his 
equally  legal  and  more  ancient  right,  msists  upop 
his  income  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  cap  obtain  it. 
Perhaps  a  more  flagrant  instapce  of  profound  igpo- 
rpnce,  or  rather  selfishness,  cannot  be  imagined,  than 
that  some  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  a  vast  majority  of 
whom  are  Protestants,   and  who,  iq  most  casesji 
received  their  estates  for  the  very  purpose  of  sup- 
porting that  religion,  should  talk  about  the  hardship 
of  tithes,  and  not  talk  only,  but  throw  the  bqrdeq 
upon  their  poor  Catholic  tenants.     Why,  the  titles  of 
their  own  estates,  in  many  cases,  rest  ppon  what 
they  would  fain  represent  as  injustice  and  oppression ; 
they  were,  in  very  truth,  l)estowed  for  the  purpose 
imd  on  the  condition  of  supporting  the  religion 
which  they  desert,  as  far  ^s  their  personal  presence 
and  influence  go,  inveighing  against  parting  with 
that  small  portion  of  them  which  was  at  the  san)e 
time  reserved  as  a  piaiutenance  for  those  who  are  to 
this  hour  discharging  the  duties  imposed  upQn  them 
in  reference  to  it    Most  of  the  property  of  Ireland  is 
of  this  protestant  pedigree,  though  some  of  it  would 
pow,  it  seems,  be  very  glad  tp  bastardize  its  an* 
cestry ;  but  it  would  be  curious  enough  if  such  would 
plainly  set  forth  the  siiperipr  nature  of  their  claims, 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  proprietory. 
It  would  he  pnique,  as  a  legal  as  well  as  a  moral 
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demonstration,  to  show  that^  whereas  their  title  is  in 
the  full  bloom  and  vigour  of  perpetual  youth^  that  of 
these  spiritual  persons  is  actually  become  superan- 
nuated^ and  ought  to  be  allowed  to  expire  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  large  proprietors  of  Irish  estates^  or 
those  who  possess  property  transmitted  'through 
such^  are  not  tired  of  their  titles  and  possessions,  ^  it 
would  be  advisable  in  them  to  discuss  the  rightful 
claims  to  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  the  country  in 
a  very  different  spirit. 

(2.)  But  if  the  cultivators  are  not  injured  by  eccle- 
siastical  persons  owning  a  part  of  the  joint  property 
of  the  country,  excepting  so  far  as  the  lay  proprietor 
is  accessary  to  the  abuse  sometimes  occasioned^  the 
public  at  large  are  highly  benefited  by  the  circum- 
stance. The  church  property,  were  it  seized,  would 
inevitably  find  its  way  into  the  possession  of  the 
great  proprietors ;  and  of  these,  as  certainly,  a  large 
proportion  would  be  absentees, — causing  another 
immense  sum  to  be  added  to  that  which  is  at  present 
abstracted  from  the  country,  and  expended  else- 
where, still  increasing  the  evils  of  that  absenteeism 
which  is  the  curse  of  Ireland. 

(3.)  Here,  1  am  aware,  I  shall  be  answered,  that 
the  Irish  clergy  are  many  of  them  absentees.  I  meet 
the  assertion  by  a  direct  denial ;  and  I  do  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  official  returns,  relative  to  the  clergy 
of  Ireland,  published  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1824.  These  returns,  not  having  been  called  for 
with  any  view  of  determining  the  point  I  am  consi- 
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derifig^  nor  being'  very  uniform  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  drawn  up,  I  am  prevented  from  pre- 
sentfaig  a  miiiute  account  of  the  number  of  eccle- 
siastics abiSent  from  the  country.  From  turning; 
however^  to  those  dioceses^  where  the  actual  resi« 
dence  of^the  dergy  is  particularised,  it  is  plain  that 
such  must  be  very  few  indeed.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  thai  there  are  a  dozen  regularly  resident  in  Eng** 
land^  nor  half  that  number  upon  the  Continent. 
Whether  they  reside  on  their  respective  livings,  or 
supply  thdr  places  by  resident  curates^  it  is  wide  of 
my  purpose  to  inquire,  but  which  it  behoves^  I  thinks 
some  of  those  who  make  public  statements  on  the 
subject,  to  examine  into  a  littte  more  narrowly,  be* 
fore  they  pronounce  so  calumniously^  as  I  fear  they 
do^  upon  this  subject. 

(4.)  It  may,  therefore^  be  pronounced,  that  the 
dergy  of  Ireland  are  discharging  their  duty  more 
completely  and  beneficially  to  the  country^  than  any 
class  of  the  gentry  it  contains^  or  rather  that  it 
ought  to  contain  ;  for  I  presume  we  may  still  ven> 
tore  to  call  men  of  their  education^  and  connexions, 
and  manners,  gentlemen.  And  their  influence  on 
isociety^  notwithstanding  it  is  grievously  lessened  by 
their  being  in  g^eat  measure  deserted  by  the  laity  of 
their  own  station,  is  still  more  beneficial  even  than 
the  expenditure  of  their  whole  income  in  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  government  inspectors^  on  a  late 
trying  occasion.  Major  Woodward,  having  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  most  distressed  disb'icts  of 
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Ireland^  tbns  expresses  himself:  ^*  I  must^  as  a 
public  oflSoer,  whose  duties  call  him  into  dose  ooa- 
tact  with  them  (the  clergy)  throughout  the  most 
remote  and  (by  all  others  of  the  higlier  dasses) 
deserted  parts  of  the  Idngdom^  declare^  in  oom« 
moti  justice^  that,  were  it  not  for  the  residency 
and  moral  and  political  influence  of  the  parodiial 
cleigy,  every  trace  of  refinement  and  dvilization 
would  disappear*/'  But  I  shall  pass  over  the  ad« 
vantage  to  every  community  of  having  persons  dis* 
tributed  through  it^  of  exten^ve  learning  and  liberal 
manners,  and,  above  all^  of  christian  principles  and 
demeanour — which^  notwithstanding  the  sneers  vrith 
which  the  profession  is  often  assailed,  are  its  great 
and  graeral  characteristics ;  and  shall  only  fix  upon 
their  conduct  in  seasons  of  general  distress,  in^^ 
standng^  at  present^  that  of  the  late  fatal  dearth  and 
lepidemic — ^a  time^  indeed,  whidi  put  to  the  test  tho 
immeasurable  distance  between  real  and  pretended 
patriotism.  At  that  period,  when,  as  its  able  and 
^ling  historians  record,  the  evils  of  the  non-resi- 
dence of  the  proprietors  were  so  deeply  felt  ^  Hat 
conduct  of  the  clergy,  both  bishops  and  infmor 
orders,  was  beyond  all  praise  ^ :  many  of  the  lat* 
ter,  we  are  informed,  fell  victims  to  the  unremiitted 
discbarge  of  their  sacred  and  benevolent  duties  \    I 


■  AUjor  Woedwaid,  Speecb  of         ^  i»^  vol.ii.  m.76«H*89;M% 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  p.  88.  101,  103,  105,  138,  336. 

'     ^  Baker  and  Cheyna,  Account  of         ^  IbkL  vol.  ii«  f.  42, 
the  Fever  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35^ 
76,  m»  126, 138,1168, 99a 
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tnut^  sooh  at  least  have  expiated  the  offence  c^ 
liaving  subsisted  upon  a  share  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  country^  and  a  grievous  one  it  is  in  tlN^ 
estimation  of  many  an  absentee* 

(5.)  I  will  not  disguise^  that  some  of  the  pieoed* 
ing  observations  have  been  suggested  to  my  mind> 
by  reading  the  attacks^  in  both  houses  of  Parlia&iratji 
made  upon  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  Irish, 
clergy.  One  gentleman,  if  I  remember  right,  se« 
lected  the  archiepisoopal  see  of  Armagh  as  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  his  declamation;  I  shall  make  no 
allusion  to  the  nature  of  his  mis-statements — those  I 
believe  were  sufficiently  exposed  at  the  time.  I 
shall  only  take  up  that  part  of  the  question  which  I 
am  discussing^  namely  whether  church  property  is 
not  at  present  in  far  better  hands^  as  it  regards  the 
interests  of  Ireland^  and  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  espe« 
daily,  than  it  would  be  if  some  of  our  projectors  had 
their  way.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  flatter  any  living 
prelate^  though  several  of  them  are  at  this  instant 
engaged  in  works  of  extensive  benevolence^  butj^ 
purposely  taking  the  instance  selected  for  the  attadk^ 
shall  quote  Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland^  which 
now  lies  before  me^  in  reference  to  that  see.  This  is 
an  extract  from  his  journal :  ^^  Reached  Armagh  in 
the  evening:  waited  on  the  primate.  July  23rd^ 
his  Grace  rode  out  with  me  to  Armagh^  and  showed 
me  some  of  the  noble  and  spirited  works  by  which, 
be  has  perfectly  changed  the  face  of  the  neigh- 
liKwrfaood*    The  building  he  has  erected  in  B^ym, 
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years,  one  would  suppose,  without  previous  informa- 
tion, to  be  the  work  of  an  active  life.  A  list  of  them 
will  justify  this  observation.  He  has  erected  a  very 
elegant  palace,  ninety  feet  by  sixty,  and  forty  higb^ 
in  which  an  unadorned  simplicity  reigns  through- 
out.'* (This  he  describes  at  length,  and  the  noble 
view  it  commands.)  '*  The  barracks  were  erected 
under  his  Grace's  directions,  and  form  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice.  The  school  is  a  building  of  con-* 
siderable  extent,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  a  more  convenient  one  or  better  contrived, 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  There  are  apartments  for 
the  master,  a  school-room  fifty-six  feet  by  twenty- 
eight,  a  large  dining-room,  and  spacious  airy  dormi- 
tories, with  all  other  necessaries,  and  a  play-ground 
Walled  in ;  the  whole  forming  a  handsome  front : 
and  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  residence  of 
the  master,  (the  salary  is  400/.  a  year,)  the  school 
flourishes,  and  must  prove  one  of  the  greatest  advan* 
tages  to  the  country  of  anything  that  could  have  been 
established.  This  edifice  is  entirely  at  the  primate'^ 
expense.  The  church  is  erected  of  white  stone,  and 
having  a  tall  spire  makes  a  very  agreeable  object  in 
a  country  where  churches  and  spires  do  not  abound ; 
at  least  such  as  are  worth  looking  at.  Three  other 
churches  the  primdte  has  also  built,  and  done  consi* 
derable  reparations  to  the  cathedral.  He  has  been 
the  means  also  of  erecting  a  public  infirmary,  which 
was  built  by  subscription,  contributing  amply  to  it 
himself.     A  public  library  he  has  erected  at  his  own 
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expense,  given  a  large  collection  of  books^  and  en* 
dewed  it.  The  room  is  excellently  adapted^  forty- 
five  feet  by  twenty-five^  and  a  gallery  and  apart* 
ments  for  the  librarian.  He  has  fiirther  ornamented 
the  dty  with  a  market-house  and  shambles^  and 
been  the  direct  means  (by  giving  leases  upon  that 
condition)  of  almost  new  building  the  whole  place. 
He  found  it  a  nest  of  mud  cabins^  and  will  leave  it  a 
well-built  city  of  slate  and  stone.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  all  this  has  been  done  in  the  short  space 
of  seven  or  eight  years^  I  should  not  be  accused  of 
exaggeration  if  I  said  they  were  noble  and  spirited 
works^  even  undertaken  upon  a  man's  paternal 
estate  ;  but  how  much  more  then  are  they  worthy  of 
praise,  when  executed,  not  for  his  own  posterity,  but 
for  the  public  good."  He  mentions  that  his  Grace 
was  engaged  likewise  in  furthering  agricultural  im- 
provements ;  into  which  subjects  I  shall  not  accom- 
pany him  •. 

I  leave  it  to  the  imagination  to  portray  the  acti« 
vity  and  plenty  which  revenues  thus  dispensed  must 
diffuse  through  a  country,  independently  of  the  per- 
manent advantages  and  embellishments  they  bestow. 
As  to  those  who  hold  property  thus  possessed,  to  be, 
nationally  speaking,  a  nuisance,  or  that  it  would  be 
far  better  in  the  hands  of  some  heartless  absentee, 
let  them  enjoy  their  own  opinions  unmolested ;  they 
are,  I  understand,  enough  to  keep  each  other  in 

»  Yoang,  Tour  in  Ireland,  ^.  103, 104^ 
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-0(nintenaiM>e^  nay^  it  is  said  their  opinions  are  spread* 
ing — diat  tiiey  are  the  notions  of  great  and  influential 
men^  as  well  as  of  learned  lecturers  and  grave  pro- 
fessors ;  so  that  one  is  almost  afraid,  as  Shakspeare 
has  it,  that  ^^  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove 
a  cockney."  This  lunacy,  however,  cannot  long 
continue. 

(6.)  In  defending  the  revenues  of  the  churcb  of 
Ireland,  and  the  right  of  its  clergy  to  the  value  of 
the  tithes,  not  only  on  principles  of  justice,  but  cir- 
cumstanced as  property  now  is  in  that  country,  as  a 
national  good,  I  would  by  no  means  assert  that  the 
oontinuation  of  the  system  of  tithing  is  otherwise 
tban  bad  and  barbarous.  I  shall  not  touch  upon  th^ 
subject  agriculturally ;  its  evils,  in  distud)ing  Uie 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and,  when  gathered  in  kind, 
in  defrauding  the  land  of  its  regular  manure,  and 
above  all,  in  falling  as  a  tax  upon  superior  cultiva* 
tion,  are  sufficiently  apparent ;  but  these  form  no 
reasons  for  the  forfeiture,  but  for  an  equitable  com- 
mutation of  tithes.  Let  those  who  speak  upon  tiiis 
subject,  with  other  views,  recollect  that  the  system 
of  collecting  tithes  in  kind  is  but  the  continuation  of 
the  metairie  system  which  once  prevailed  universally, 
and  still  remains  in  some  parts  of  France,  sind  gene- 
rally in  Italy.  The  landlords  in  such  case  had 
usually  the  half,  the  clei^man  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duoe.  It  has  been  found  far  more  convenient  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  to  change  this  mode  into 
the  payment  of  a  rent,  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
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the  parties ;  but  the  share  of  the  church  has  oon* 
tinued  to  be  estimated  or  taken  upon  the  old  prin** 
ciple^  equally  to  the  disadvantage  and  dissatisfaction 
of  all  concerned :  it  is^  in  fact,  a  relic  of  barbarism ; 
t>f  a  mode  which  was,  perhaps,  once  necessary^  on 
idl  hands,  when  coin  was  rare^  and  bargains  conse* 
quently  still  continued  to  be  made  pretty  much  on 
the  principle  of  barter.  Even  the  revenues  of  the 
country^  at  least  some  of  the  most  productive  ones^ 
continued^  till  within  these  few  centuries  past^  to  be 
paid  in  lund^  particularly  in  wools.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that,  as  money  payments  became  prac* 
tioable,  and  were  adopted  in  almost  all  other  cases^ 
90  beneficial  an  alteration  did  not  take  place  touching 
the  revenues  of  the  church ;  one  which  would  have 
been  demonstrably  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties^  and 
more  especially  for  the  clergyman,  who^  I  am  per^ 
aoaded^  notwithstanding  the  outcry  against  him,  is 
the  greatest  sufferer.  Nothings  it  appears  to  me^ 
could  be  easier  than  a  measure  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  ultimately  exonerating  all  the  land  in 
the  empire  of  tithes^  and  converting  them  into  glebe^ 
without  any  compulsory  clauses  whatsoever ;  though 
I  see  not  why  such  might  not  be  resorted  to^  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  a  regulation  founded  on  impar* 
tial  justice  and  reciprocal  advantage.  The  ancient 
and  beneficial  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection 
between  the  pastor  and  his  people  would  then  be 
naturally  renewed.  Under  the  present  system^  how* 
<ever,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  the  former  should 
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escape  censure^  whatever  be  his  conduct.  If  he  ac« 
cept  less  than  his  right,  which  he  does  in  most  in* 
stances^  still  he  does  not  escape^  in  many  cases,  the 
odium  of  being  an  exactor  and  oppressor,  in  that  he 
takes  anything.  Instead  of  the  respect  and  venera- 
tion with  which  a  kind  and  benevolent  landlord  is 
ever  regarded^  and  which  he  would  then  be  enaUed 
to  become,  he  is  now  looked  upon,  at  best,  but  as  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  tax-gatherer ;  nay^  I  see  in  the 
statistical  account  of  Rathvilly,  tithe  is  classed  under 
the  head  of  **  local  taxation,''  instead  of  under  the 
iX)lumn  of  rent ;  a  distinction  apparently  not  withcmt 
a  difference^  and  possibly  one  of  the  utmost  practical 
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importance.  If  he  do  not  take  his  tithes  in  kind^ 
in  the  fear  that  he  may  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
can,  he  becomes  a  standing  object  of  dread  and  dis- 
trust. If  he  do^  he  is  hated  and  defied.  His  minb* 
terial  functions  are^  in  the  meantime,  disliked  and 
deserted,  and  his  office^  as  well  as  his  person^  held 
in  abhorrence ;  and  from  this  state  of  things^  many 
are  constantly  alienated  from  the  establishment  by 
the  very  means  which,  under  a  better  system,  would 
unite  them  to  it,  and  promote  its  interest  and  utility. 
No  temporary  commutations,  as  at  present,  can  fully 
obviate  these  evils,  much  less  secure  the  advantages 
proposed.  That  a  general  bill  should  not  have 
passed  centuries  ago,  to  facilitate  the  permanent 
commutation  of  tithes,  is  one  of  those  many  in- 
stances that  might  be  adduced  which  would  almost 
tempt  one  to  believe  that  th^  management  of  the 
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afl^urs  of  the  church  had  been  committed  into  the 
bands  of  its  enemies.  I  can  hardly  see  who  could 
have  been  its  opposers^  or  what  were  the  difficulties^ 
beyond  such  as  always  attend  the  adjustment  of  se- 
parate interests  of  considerable  magnitude.  Some 
such  bill  might  and  ought  still  to  be  framed ;  for  it 
cannot  be  disguised,  that^  owing  to  the  system  of 
management  of  estates  in  Ireland^  especially  as  so 
much  is  under  the  ^^  care"  of  middlemen^  the  present 
mode  of  collecting  tithes  falls  as  a  very  great  griev- 
ance on  the  little  Irish  cultivator ;  and  violent  heats^ 
much  bloodshed^  and  great  distress,  are  constantly 
occasioned  by  it.  Meantime,  as  an  accelerator  of 
Buch  an  adjustment,  the  landlord  should  in  all 

CASBS  PAY  THB  VALUE  OF  THE  TITHES  TO  THE  INCUM- 
BENT; which  tithes  might  be  annually  fixed  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  calculated  upon  existing  prices,  but 
without  reference  to  the  variation  in  the  produce 
of  the  actual  crop ;  and  means  might  easily  be 
adopted  to  secure  both  parties  from  any  material 
imposition. 

(7.)  Having  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astical property  of  Ireland,  I  will  just  add,  that  a 
very  beneficial  arrangement,  of  a  nature  purely  pro- 
spective, and  consequently  not  interfering  with  exist- 
ing rights,  might  be  made  so  as  most  essentially  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  establishment  and  its  mem- 
bers. If  the  leasehold  system,  now  absorbing  so 
much  of  its  income^  were  gradually  got  rid  of,  reserv- 
ing at  least  what  would  be  as  ample  a  revenue  for  the 
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parposes  to  which  the  whole  is  appropriated,  as  now 
enjoyed ;  and  the  surplus  thus  created  were  devoted 
to  increasing  the  number  of  cures  throughout  the 
Country,  now  so  lamentably  few,  the  advantages 
would  be  great.  Who  could  be  the  objectors  to 
such  a  proposition,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine ;  cer- 
tainly not  the  friends  of  the  establishment.  But  I 
am  wandering  from  the  matters  to  which^  in  the 
outset,  I  purposed  to  confine  myself,  and  to  which  I 
shall  now  return. 

§  XL  (1.)  The  preceding  observations,  whether 
in  relation  to  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  or»  as  I  believe 
them  to  be,  the  fatal  errors  in  the  propositions  dl 
those  who,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  anxious  to 
remedy  them,  might  have  been  greatly  multiplied  : 
they  have,  however,  been  already  extended  to  a  far 
greater  length  than  originally  intended ;  as  it  was 
less  my  object  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  state  and 
condition  of  Ireland,  than  to  point  out  those  circunn 
stances  which  have  caused  it  to  become  an  apparent 
contradiction  to  the  principle  of  population,  as  already 
propounded.  Having,  however,  insisted  upon  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  real  source  of  the  evils  of  that 
country,  and  exposed,  as  well  as  I  have  been  able, 
the  inefficacy,  and  indeed  the  perniciousness,  of  those 
remedies  which  are  now  so  urgently  proposed  for 
iheir  removal  or  relief, — ^it  perhaps  may  be  expected 
that  I  should  give  my  ideas  as  to  the  methods  proper 
to  be  adopted,  in  relation  to  that  country ;  exposing^. 
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in  tartly  my  views  on  this  important  matter  to  that 
eiiamination  to  which  I  have  so  freely  subjected 
those  of  others. 

It  is  an  ancient^  and^  hitherto^  not  an  exploded 
adage,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  is^  in  many 
cases^  half  the  cure ;  and  if  the  view  which  I^  or 
rather  others  infinitely  better  qualified  to  determine^ 
hare  taken  of  the  prime  injury  which  Ireland  sus* 
tains,  be  correct^  then  the  remedy  is  at  once  sug^ 
gested.  If  Ireland  is  impoverished^  degraded^  and 
distressed,  by  absenteeism,  the  cure  for  these  sufier- 
ings  is  doubtless  the  removal  of  their  cause,  or,  if 
that  cannot  be  entirely  accomplished^  by  counter** 
acting  its  effects  as  much  as  possible. 

(2.)  Then  are  some^  however,  so  extremely  tender 
upon  this  point,  that  they  would  consign  a  whole 
counb7  to  perpetual  sufferings  rather  than  take  any 
measure  whatsoever  that  should  have  the  appearance 
of  touching  ever  so  slightly  what  they  denominate 
the  rights  of  private  property,  I  shall  not  pause  to 
argue  with  such ;  their  principles  are  utterly  incon* 
sistent  with  the  paramount  rights  and  even  duties  of 
the  legislature^  and  with  the  ultimate  preservation  of 
that  property  itself,  about  which  they  profess  to  be 
eo  anxious.  This  is  a  very  common  idea  with  those 
who,  nevertheless,  are  not  very  adverse  io  sweeping 
away  the  rights  of  one  or  two  entire  classes  of  society 
at  once,  that  is,  if  they  think  it  to  be  for  their  in- 
tei^t.  Such  I  can  assure  that  I  feel  as  averse  as 
any  0OA  ought  to  do  from  any  measureis  whic^fa  the 
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most  rigid  principles  of  justice  would  discountenance^ 
and  I  would  propose  nothing  that  should  be  reason- 
ably objected  to,  even  by  the  parties  themselves 
interested.  At  all  events,  the  propositions  I  am 
about  to  submit  are  of  a  far  less  onei-ous  nature  than 
many  laws  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
passed  on  this  subject^  and  greatly  short  of  what 
government  has,  and  at  no  very  distant  period,  pro- 
posed, or  that  which  the  parties  themselves  ought 
voluntarily  to  adopt. 

(8.)  As  to  interfering  at  all,  it  has  been  already 
hinted,  that  the  property  possessed  by  these  absen- 
tees, if  duly  traced,  will  be  found  to  have  been  con- 
ferred on  the  condition  of  personal  residence,  or  what 
is  equivalent  to  it.  The  more  this  matter  is  exa- 
mined, the  clearer  will  it  appear.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  view  taken  of  it  by  sundry  monarchs,  and  by 
many  parliaments.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  in  1368,  we  find  him  stating,  in  an  ordinance 
regarding  Ireland,  that  ^^  pluseures  seigneuries  et 
terres  illoeques  par  noz  ditz  progeintours  feurent 
donez  &  grantez  a  divers  seigneurs  et  auters  per- 
sones  noz-foialt  d*engleterre,  qi  tieur  guerdon^ 
avoient  par  leur  continuel  demoeure  sur  leur  ditz 
seigneuries  purreit  sauvement  estre  defenduz  a  touz 
jours :  et  coment  de  long  temps  ont  pris  les  issues  et 
profitz  sans  defens  ou  garde  convenable  y  mettre,  si 
qi  par  leur  defauts  et  non  chaler  sont  les  ditz  mals 
^venuz  en  perdition  de  la  dite  terre,"  &c/    In  the 

•  Anthologift  Hibetnicii ;  quoted  by  Craker,  pp.  967)  968,  NoMu 
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reign  of  Richard  IT.  a  law  was  passed,  ^'  worthy/* 
as  Coke  observes,  ''  of  remembrance."  "  It  is 
enacted^  that  all  manner  of  persons  whatsoever,  who 
have  any  lands  or  tenements,  offices,  or  other  Uving^ 
ecelesiasticall  or  temporally  within  Ireland,  shall 
reside  or  dwell  upon  the  same  ^  **  Leland  men* 
tions  another  at  nearly  the  same  period,  fining 
absentees  two-thirds  of  their  estates :  a  law  which 
was  agsdn  revived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII .^ ; 
as,  like  all  others  of  this  nature,  the  former  ones 
had  been  evaded.  In  the  time  of  James  L,  the 
entire  lands  of  all  absentees  were  vested  in  the 
crown  ^.  In  1715,  the  Irish  parliament  taxed  the 
pensions,  salaries,  &c.,  of  all  absentees  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  which  tax  was  afterwards  repealed, 
not  because  the  principle  was  disapproved  of,  but 
because  the  dispensing  power  with  which  the  crown 
was  invested  rendered  it  a  nugatory  measure.  In 
1773,  even  the  ministry  was  so  impressed  with  the 
evils  it  OQcasioned,  that  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  was  proposed  on  the  real  estates  of  all  absen- 
tees :  the  measure,  however,  was  lost  by  a  small 
majority.  Enough,  I  think,  has  been  advanced  to 
show,  that  to  legislate  on  this  matter  would  be  no 
innovation. 

§  XII.  (1.)    The  first  proposition  I  venture  to 
make  is  the  following  :— 

*  Coke,  Tiut.  4th  pari,  c.79.  p.  356.  ^  Leland,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  If. 

»  Leiaad,  Hist*  of  Ireboid,  toL  ii.      p.  468. 
p.  124. 
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I  would  have  the  legislature  pass  a  law»  by  wbich 
the  great  English  owners  of  Irish  estates  should  be 
empowered  to  out  oflf  the  entail  of  their  Irish  pro- 
perty, in  favour  of  the  junior  branches  of  their  family, 
on  condition  that  those  on  whose  behalf  it  should  b9 
done  should  be  residents  in  the  country,  otherwise 
their  interest^  thus  created^  to  revert  back  to  the  heir 
at  law.  For  example^  I  would  enable  an  Earl  Fits- 
William  to  will  his  Irish  property^  under  such  limita- 
tion, to  one  or  more  of  his  younger  sons,  any  legal 
obstacle  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(2.)  When  I  first  conceived  this  ideaj  as  au  easy 
and  natural  remedy  for  that  form  of  absenteeism 
which  is  the  least,  if  at  all^  criminal,  namely,  whera 
the  individual  has  property  in  both  islands,  conoern- 
ing  the  mode  of  dealing  with  which  case  there  hav9 
always  been  considerable  difficulties  expressed;  I 
imagined  it  to  have  been  an  original  thought^  and 
one  which  would  be  hailed  even  by  such  absentees 
themselves,  as  affectionate  fathers,  and  not  very 
liable  to  objection  on  the  part  of  generous  brothers* 
But  I  am  happy  to  resign  all  claim  to  originality^  (or 
the  superior  gratification  of  being  enabled  to  clothe 
the  proposition  with  the  weight  due  to  ancient  and 
far  better  authority.  I  find  that  Dobbs^  a  true  Irish 
patriot^  mentioned  so  highly  by  Archbishop  Boulter^ 
and  now  so  often  referred  to^  proposed  the  same 
thing,  under  the  name  of  what  he  calls  an  aot  of 
Gavel-kind,  and  with  precisely  the  same  object 

(3.)  I  can  anticipate  but  one  materid  ol]geotkHi  to 
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propositionj  and  that  wilU  after  dae  examiQation^ 
be  surrendered^  as  founded  in  ignorance  and  error* 
It  might  be  argued^  were  the  theory  of  population  I 
am  opposing  true,  Qndeed  it  is  so  asserted^)  that 
these  noble  estates,  thus  divided,  would  ultimately 
be  parcelled  out  into  insignificant  shares,  and  the 
rank  of  the  family  at  length  lost  by  such  an  expedient. 
To  this  it  might  be  answered,  that  the  law  of  entail 
might  be  resumed,  regarding  estates  when  so  di- 
vided^ as  striotly  as  had  been  the  case  before.  But, 
independently  of  this,  the  objection  is  entirely  imagi- 
nary and  fallacioust  In  allusion  to  the  peerage,  I 
have  already  remarked  that  the  tendency,  in  great 
fiunilies  in  possession  of  large  properties,  is  not  to 
undue  multiplication,  but  to  extinction,  and  that  to  a 
very  extraordinary  degree.  A  striking  proof  of  the 
practical  errors  into  which  the  modem  notion  upon 
population  betrays  its  adherents,  has  recently  occur- 
red in  the  arguments  in  the  French  Chambers  against 
their  law  of  descent,  (something  like  our  Kentish  law 
of  gavel-kind,)  founded  on  the  geometric  theory  of 
human  increase ;  whereas,  had  the  speakers  ad- 
verted to  the  statistics  of  their  country,  they  would 
have  found  that  the  births  of  France  are  fewer  now 
than  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  inhabitants  is  therefore  solely  attribu- 
table to  the  increased  longevity  of  the  country ;  con- 
sequently, as  far  as  the  principle  of  population  had 
to  do  with  the  matter,  property  there  must  have  a 
tendency  to  accumnlatious  instead  of  division.    At 
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all  events^  as  it  respects  the  rank  alluded  to — the 
absentee  owners  of  Irish  possessions — ^nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  its  constant  tendency  to  diminish.  One 
fact  only  will  suflSciently  conBrm  the  interesting  prin- 
ciple already  alluded  to  on  this  pointy  and  it  is  this  : 
-since  the  Union,  in  so  short  a  period  as  twenty-six 
years,  thirty-two  of  the  Irish  peerages^  existing  at 
that  time,  have  become  extinct. 

(4.)  In  following  up  this  idea^  three  important 
parties  would  be  essential  gainers.  Firsts  the  Irish 
nation,  in  behalf  of  whom  the  proposition  is  made, 
amongst  whom  the  income  of  such  (which  naturally 
belongs  to  them)  would  be  expended.  Second,  the 
empire ;  which  would  not  then  have  to  sustain  so 
many  younger  branches  of  noble  and  wealthy  fami- 
lies^ as  is  now  the  case.  Third,  the  individuals  to 
whom  such  property  would  descend ; — ^while  the 
very  persons  at  whose  apparent  expense  this  bene- 
ficial arrangement  would  be  effected,  still  in  posses- 
sion of  all  that  rank  and  affluence  could  possibly 
bestow,  would  be  sufferers  in  imagination  only ;  nor 
even  in  imagination :  for  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  generous  elder  branches  of  these  great  families 
would  participate  in  the  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
with  which  such  a  regulation  would  be  regarded  by 
every  parent  worthy  of  the  name* 

§  XnL  (1.)  My  next  and  far  more  important  pro« 
position  in  favour  of  Ireland,  is,  that  a  reformed 
system  of  poor-laws  should  be  instantly  established^ 
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founded  upon  the  humane  principle^  but  avoiding^  the 
errors  of  those  of  England,  in  being  more  completely 
adapted  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  ;-^ 
that  fhere^  as  here,  wealth  should  be  compelled  to 
assist  destitute  poverty,  in  proportion  to  its  means ; 
but  that^  dissimilar  to  our  practice,  that  assistance 
should^  in  all  cases,  excepting  in  those  of  actual 
incapability  from  age  or  disease^  be  connected  with 
labour  \ 

Bat,  in  making  this  proposition^  it  seems  neces- 
sary that  I  should  enter  into  a  short  defence  of  the 
principle,  especially  as  it  is  so  much  assailed  by  our 
poKtical  economists^  who  unanimously  and  vehe- 
mently resist  its  introduction  into  Ireland^  and  who^ 
however  differing  upon  other  points,  unite  in  their 
endeavours  to  vilify  the  national  charity  preparatoiy 
to  its  destruction  even  here.  Mr.  Malthus  speaks 
authoritatively  upon  the  occasion,  in  that^  as  he 
somewhere  says^  he  has  reflected  much  upon  the 
subject :  on  that  ground  I  may  likewise  claim  to  be 
heard^  as  I  have  not  only  thought  upon  it  through 
life,  but  have  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  duties  the 
system  imposes^  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  institu* 
tions  in  connection  with  it;  and  have  come  to  a 
diametrically  opposite  conclusion :  not  maintaining 
that  it  has  not  been  abused^  is  not  abused^  and  will 
not  in  future  be  abused^  (for  against  what  institution^ 
however   divine,  might  not  the  same   charge  be 

*  This  was  not  only  the  original      Daltoa*8  Country  Justice,  chap,  zx.) 
kw,  but  the  early  practice.-- (See 
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urged? — oould  Ciliristianity  itself  stand  the  test  of 
sach  an  unfair  ordeal  ?)  but  contending  that,  in  its 
principle,  it  is  founded  in  justice  and  mercyj  aod 
ihat^  in  its  operation^  it  is  an  universal  benefit  to  the 
community. 

(2,)  In  proceeding,  therefore^  to  a  short  defence  of 
the  system  of  a  l^al  provision  for  the  poor,  I  shall 
not  occupy  the  entire  limits  to  which  I  mean  to  re- 
strict myself,  in  refuting  the  obviously  frivolous  and 
false  objections  which  ai«  so  often  ui^  against  it, 
and  which  serve  to  prove  that  it  is  unassailable  ex-^ 
opting  by  odious  misrepresentations.  Always  for- 
getting, or  otherwise  culpably  misrepresenting  the 
description  of  poverty  and  distress^  to  the  relief  of 
which  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  sums  raised  is  ap^ 
propriated^  many  choose  to  regard  the  national  dm- 
rity  as  solely  occupied  in  supporting  and  maintaining 
aMe^bodied  and  flagitious^  idleness  \  Any  authentic 
list  of  the  relieved  will  sufficiently  answer  ail  soch 
persons^;  meantime  the  character  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  people  of  England  (a  race  with  which 
the  world  has  none  of  a  similar  rank  to  compaie,  not- 
withstanding the  perpetual  accusations  against  them) 
brands  the  accusation  with  falsehood ;  while  the  in- 
stitution itself,  both  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  contradicts 
it.  Providing  for  those  numerous  cases  which^  in 
every  possible  state  oi  human  society,  must  ever  re- 

*  ^<  Phmdering  the  Indostriotis  to  ^  See  Sir  Frederic  Morton  Edes^ 

support  the  idle." — (Minutes  of  £vi.  Hist,  of  the  Poor,  Tob.  ii.  and  ill 

deuce  before  the  Lords,  on  the  difti*  jto^itfli*                                             ' 
Chances  of  Ireland,  p.  316.) 
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main  chjeds  of  charitable  attention^ — it  is  trite  it 
cKd  not  leare  oat  of  its  consideratioo  that  species  of 
dntresB  which  the  very  history  of  the  question  shown 
Ihui  always  existed^  and  which,  to  the  confusion  of 
tlie  system  I  am  qpposing^  has  ever  been  found  the 
OMvt  general  when  population  has  been  the  fewest/ 
I  mean  the  soffisring  ocoasi(ned  by  want  of  emjrioy'* 
ment  \  Mr.  Malthas  asserts  that  such  have  no  rights 
fU  cfadm  to  the  ^^  smallest  portion  of  food:"  the  ii^ 
stitotion  in  question  maintains  the  contrwy ;  hot  in 
dbti^  so,  it  prescribes  that^  in  such  cases^  labour 
shall  be  cooneeted  with  relief.  This,  whoever  may 
dedare  it  to  be  impracticable,  is  plainly  otherwise^ 
and  has  been  so  proved  by  whole  communities  and 
oonnliies,  for  successive  ages.  Instead,  therefore^ 
of  thas  institation  being  the  caase  of  idlenem,  it  is  ifai 
core,  and  is  a  simple  and  eflScacioBs  one,  whenever 
properly  administered^  On  the  contrary,  it  b  the 
system  that  is  invanaUy  acted  upon,  wherever  this 
k  foond  waoting,  which  is  the  patron  of  idleness  aad 
HDeadicancy,  as  will  be  observed  hereafter.  Cionced^ 
ing  most  fully  that  relief  to  able-bodied  panpms^ 
unconnected  with  labour,  is  per nicioas  in  the  extreme, 
I  deny  as  strongly  that  such  is  tlie  prindple  of  the 
system  I  am  about  to  defend^  or  its  necessary  conse- 
quence in  any  instance.  Labour  is  the  physic  of 
pauperism  of  this  kind,  which  would  cany  off  ita 
hnmours,  and  reduce  it  to  a  sound  state,  and  pro* 
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portionably  diminish  the  expense  of  its  maintenance. 
As  to  the  difficulty,  or»  as  some  allege^  the  impossi- 
bility of  employing  the  idle  poor^  the  case»  I  repeat^ 
is  palpably  otherwise.  Even  labour,  wholly  useless 
with  regard  to  any  intrinsic  advantage  to  the  public^ 
would  be  invaluable  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
surely  such  might  every  where  be  created*.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  fix  upon  any  degrading  and 
utterly  useless  employments.  Human  labour  is,  un- 
questionably, too  sacred  an  instrument  to  be  thus 
disgraced ;  far  too  valuable  a  talent  thus  to  be  squan- 
dered. It  might  and  ought  to  be  directed  to  objects 
of  general  interest  and  utility,  which  present  them- 
selves  wherever  we  may  be ;  such  as,  probably,  in-? 
dividual  enterprise  will  never  attempt,  but  which, 
for  that  very  reason,  it  may  be  the  more  necessary 
that  the  public  should  accomplish.  What  would 
have  been  achieved,  if  the  sums,  often  worse  than 
wasted  in  keeping  the  poor  in  idleness,  instead  of 
employing  them,  had  been  thus  directed?  What 
might  still  be  the  consequences,  if  a  better  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  charity  were  to  prevail?  A 
writer  of  celebrity  in  the  last  century  lamented  this 
malversation  of  its  funds,  in  a  country  where,  though 


•  The  following  quotation  from- 
Sip  William  Petty  is  not  only  in  il- 
lustration of  this  point,  but  likewise 
incidentally  shows  that  the  want  of 
labour  it  not  peculiar  to  a  crowded 
population,  as  some  suppose,  but 
rather  to  the  contrary :  ^*  It  is  no 
matter  if  their  labour,'*  speaking  of 
the  idle  p9or,  ^^  be  employed  to  build 


a  uteless  pyramid  upon  Salislraxy 
plain, — bring  the  stones  at  Stone- 
henge  to  Tower  Hill,  or  the  like; 
for  at  worst  this  would  inure  their 
minds  to  discipline  and  obedience, 
and  their  bodies  to  a  patient  and 
profitable  labour  when  need  shall 
require  it." — (Polit,  Anatomy,  p. 
16.) 
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many  were  then  out  of  employment^  he  observed^  the 
labour  of  an  additional  hundred  thousand  poor^  for 
several  hundred  years  to  come^  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously devoted  to  enterprises  of  universal  interest 
and  utility''.  Minor  objects^  however^  solicit  our 
attention  in  every  direction  ;  but^  without  suggesting 
such  at  present^  or  the  means  by  which  they  might 
be  accomplished^  I  will  content  myself  with  stating, 
that  the  advocates  of  the  poor  laws  are  as  anxious  as 
their  impugners  can  be  that^  in  all  cases  where  relief 
is  administered  on  the  ground  of  want  of  work^  it 
should,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  institution^  be  cou- 
pled with  labour  under  these  obviously  necessary  re- 
gulations : — First,  the  employment  ought  to  be  such 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  regular  ^*  market  of  la- 
bour;" and  secondly,  its  remuneration  should  be 
somewhat  lower  than  for  that  usually  demanded; 
and,  moreover,  it  should  be,  generally  speaking,  of 
a  less  desirable  kind.  Such  a  regulation  would  in- 
stantly reform  pauperism,  and  obviate  the  objection 
to  the  entire  system  now  so  perpetually  urged,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  prevent  the  remedy  from 
itself  ever  becoming  an  evil,  as  is  too  commonly  the 
case. 

Under  these  regulations,  then,  nothing  seems  to 
be  clearer  than  the  policy  of  this  institution,  in 
every  point  of  view,  and  especially  in  a  great  manu- 
facturing country  where  machinery  is  daily  multi- 
plying, and  employment  in  perpetual  fluctuation.    It 

•  Dr.  MaadevUle,  Essay  on  Charity,  p.  364, 
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equalises  the  price  and  sustains  the  value  of  labour ; 
and  supports,  in  such  sudden  transitions^  those  masaea 
of  society  which  create^  and  consequently  are  easen* 
tial  iQ,  national  wealth:  just  as  the  cultivator  in 
the  inactive  season,  for — hiems  igtuwa  colono'^carB* 
fully  preserves  his  team  for  future  use.  Then,  as  to 
those  who,  even  in  a  time  of  general  activity,  can* 
Qot  sustain  themselves,  for  such  there  have  ever 
been^  and  will  still  continue  to  be^  while  human 
society  endures^  whatever  be  its  form,-*-such  as  the 
infant  orphan;  the  destitute  widow;  the  impotent, 
whether  of  mind  or  body ;  or  those  who,  in  the  midst 
of  their  labours^  are  maimed  by  accidents^  or  arrested 
by  sickness — stricken,  as  our  ancestors  expressed 
themselves^  by  the  act  of  God  !-^is  anyHiing  more 
reasonable  than  that  wealth  should  support  these  in 
proportion  to  its  superfluity  7  Is  anything  more  ne« 
oessary  than  such  a  law  ? 

(3.)  But  it  is  said  that  the  poor  ought  to  save  suf* 
ficient  to  maintain  themselves^  during  all  these  fluc« 
tuations  and  sufferings^  and  in  anticipation  of  them. 
Nothing,  however,  can  equal  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
proposition,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  with  which 
it  is  propounded,  and  the  constancy  with  which  it  is 
repeated.  It  is  absurd,  because,  first,  of  its  utter 
impossibility  in  most  cases.  How,  for  instance^  is 
the  desolate  orphan  to  provide  itself  mth  this  pre^ 
vious  fund  7  How  is  the  man  just  entered  on  his 
labours,  smitten  with  a  lingering  di3ease,  or  deprived . 
of  his  limbs  by  the  numerous  accidents  to  which  that 
labour  exposes  him^  to  amass  it?    But  Igo  further; 
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I  toittlly  deay  the  poiBibillty>  in  most  cases^  even  of 
those  whose  health  and  labour  have  been  the  least 
mteimpted,  to  do  so :  let  those  who  have  tiie  face  to 
propose  it^  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  very  (hequently^  to  that  of  the  manu&c* 
taring  one^  and  answer  the  question.  As  those  mis« 
foriuqes  and  ccdamities  are  incident  to  them  all,  but 
are  not  to  be  foreseen  by  any,  each  must  provide 
against  the  contingency  personally  and  individually. 
Let  the  actuary  then  put  himself  to  work,  and  calcu-* 
late  the  fund  that  poverty  must  accumulate  in  order 
to  free  itself  from  the  necessity  of  assistance  on  these 
em^gencies^  and  arithmetic^  I  think^  will  dispose  of 
tills  class  of  objectors  to  the  poor  laws.  The  cash 
of  the  empirei  were  it  all  transmitted  into  the  pockets 
of  the  poor^  would  not  suf&ce  for  this  scheme  of 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  poor  laws.  At 
first  sight  it  is  plain  enough  that  it  would  demand  a 
capital  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions^ 
placed  out  in  the  saving  banks^  to  meet  the  annual 
demand  paid  to  the  whole  of  the  poor.  But  this  is  a 
very  superficial  and  inadequate  view  of  the  case ; 
it  supposes  that  the  five  or  six  millions  now  expended 
upon  them  should  be  equally  distributed  amongst^ 
and  borne  by  t&e  whole  number  of  the  poor^  as 
id  now  done  amongst  the  wealthy ;  whereas^  as 
individuals  would  then  have  to  sustain  themselves 
without  assistance  in  any  unforeseen  sufferings  that 
might  befal  them,  it  follows  that  every  individual 
iBust  save  Up^  not  only  his  ^bare.  of  the  average  ex» 
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pense  which  is  now  incurred  in  behalf  of  his  class, 
but  that  he  should  provide  against  those  more  dis- 
tressing and  permanent  afflictions  to  which  all  are 
liable^  at  least,  if  he  is  to  avoid  that  which  he  is  to 
regard  as  a  disgrace — assistance.  At  present  the 
average  annual  expenditure  on  a  pauper  may  amount 
to  about  six  pounds :  it  is  obvious^  in  the  first  place^ 
that  the  labouring  class  must  each  of  them  provide 
a  fund  to  meet  this  ;  but  this  is  not  all :  in  the  alpha-* 
bet  of  pauperism,  though  on  the  average  of  thel 
letters  .the  sum  mentioned  may  be  that  expended  on 
each,  yet  it  is  certain  that  two  or  three  of  them  may 
and  do  receive  many  times  as  much  as  that  average ; 
all  of  them  must,  therefore^  provide  against  these 
more  pressing  cases^  none  knowing  where  the  lot 
will  fall.  On  this  view  of  the  subject^  (and  its  just- 
ness cannot  be  disputed,)  the  savings  of  the  poor 
ought  to  amount  to  at  least  a  second  national  debt. 
The  proposition  is  preposterous.  It  may  be  said^ 
indeed,  that  throwing  the  poor  on  their  own  re- 
sources would . greatly  diminish  this  expense ;  so.it 
might  on  the  plan  of  beggary  and  starvation.  There 
Ls  no  difficulty  on  that  head,  with  some :  but,  con- 
sistently with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  mercy,  we 
deny  that  the  expense  ought  to  be  materially  re- 
duced ;  on  the  contrary,  most  writers  of  real  expe- 
rience and  humanity,  from  Sir  W-  Petty  downwards^ 
have  maintained  that  it  is  an  item  in  the  national 
disbursements  that  stands  in  need,  rather,  of  being 
increased.    Let  any  ope  cast   his  eyes  over  Sir 
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Frederick  Morkm  Eden's  work  on  the  poor,  and  from 
the  parochial  returns  (in  some  of  which  the  objects 
receiving  relief  are  described^  and  their  ages  specified) 
determine  how  many  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  he 
could  erase !  I  am  tempted  to  give  a  list  or  two 
of  these^  but  I  shall  content  myself  with  referring 
to  the  entire  work  *. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  replied,  they  might  be  in  a 
dub  or  friendly  society,  so  as  to  obviate  this  objec- 
tion :  and  this,  to  as  wide  an  extent  as  possible,  is 
highly  desirable^  were  those  institutions  placed  under 
different  regulations  to  what  they  usually  are  at  pre- 
sent; but  even  then^  they  never  could  become  so 
comprehensive  and  universal  as  to  supersede  the 
necessity  for  poor  laws.  But  we  may  retort  on  those 
who  urge  the  foregoing  proposition,  the  question — 
what  do  the  poor  laws  form  but  a  great  national 
dub^  or,  as  our  Saxon  ancestors  would  have  deno- 
minated it^  a  guilds  to  which  all  that  are  qualified 
contribute,  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  members  ?  I 
early  learnt  this  doctrine  from  a  pauper  who  had  in 
his  better  days  kept  his  equipage^  but  who  had  lost 
his  fortune  by  a  generous  act,  which  elevated  his 
character  as  much  as  it  depressed  his  condition: 


•  See,  in  corroboration  of  this  vievr 
of  the  ftibject,  an  able  pamphlet,  by 
S.  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  Sheffield ;  who 
speaks  as  to  the  impracticability  of 
materially  reducing  the  expense  of 
sustaining  the  poor,  from  personal 
experience.  To  this  best  of  all  evi- 
denoe€  in  favour  of  the  principle, 
personal  experience,  I  may  appeal 
iik^irifle  ia  the  Instanoe  of  F,  Page, 


Esq.,  a  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  Berk- 
shire, who  voluntarily  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  the  system  imposes, 
as  an  Overseer  in  three  different 
Parishes,  and  in  periods  of  great 
distress.  I  refer  to  his  very  able 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  and  have,  in  this  edition  of 
my  work,  more  than  once  availed 
myself  of  his  references. 
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he  disdained  alms ;  bnt  he  gratefuOj  took  the  paro- 
chial pittance :  "  1  have,"  said  he,  '•  paid  largpdy  to 
this  national  fund  in  my  better  days ;  and  in  my 
turn  I  need  its  benefit,  and  am  not  ashamed  to  re- 
ceive it/* 

But  further :  supposing  the  poor,  I  mean  the  la^ 
bouring  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  put 
upon  this  plan  of  universal  saving ;  if  there  be  the 
least  truth  in  true  political  economy,  (not  the  unintd* 
ligible,  paradoxical,  prognosticating  jargon  now  so 
denominated,  but  that  founded  upon  the  just  prin* 
ciples,  sober  sense,  and  sound  experience  of  man- 
kind,) were  they  for  that  purpose  to  diminish  the 
expenses  of  their  present  mode  of  living,  and  instead 
of  '^wheat-bread  eaters"  become  '* potatoe-eaters," 
to  take  up  the  profound  observation  of  our  emigra- 
tion report, — ^is  it  not  evident  that  the  remuneration 
of  their  labour  would  be  lessened  in  preckaely  the 
same  ratio  ?  I  understand  it  to  be  an  universally 
acknowledged  axiom,  that  the  wages  of  labour  have 
a  constant  tendency  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  actual  average  expenses  of  those  rendering  it. 
If  there  be  the  least  truth  in  this,  the  proposal  to  the 
working  classes,  that  they  should  diminish  their  daily 
expenditure,  in  order  to  save  money,  would  only 
have  the  effect,  if  attended  to  universally,  of  de- 
creasing the  remuneration  of  their  labour  precisely  in 
the  same  proportion  as  they  had  diminished  their 
comforts,  llie  fact  is,  that  nothing  but  the  spur  of 
necessity  occasions  the  bulk  c^  mankind  to  labour  at 


aU^  and  they  only  labour  up  to  their  neoesBity*. 
Poverty  is  the  great  weight  which  keeps  the  social 
machine  gcmg  t  remove  that^  and  the  gilded  hands 
would  not  long  be  seen  to  move  aloft^  nor  the.  melo« 
dioos  chimes  be  heard  again.  Nothing  on  earth  can 
he  less  philosophical  than  the  idea  of  making  the 
?^ole  of  the  labouring  classes  hoarders  of  money  ; 
meritorious  instances  of  this  kind  occur,  it  is  true^ 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  they  can  exist  only 
as  exceptions :  to  render  these  general^  were  it  pos- 
sible, would  obviously  defeat  the  intended  purpose^ 
and  derange  the  whole  social  system. 

(4.)  But  allowing  all  these  impossibilities  to  be 
surmounted ;  that^  as  the  poor  reduced  their  habits 
of  living,  their  wages  should  still  remain  as  they 
are^  and  that  they  should  individually  be  enabled  to 
save^  so  as  to  provide  against  the  misfortunes  to 
which  all  are  liable ;  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  universal  parsimony  ?  This  is  no  difficult  question 
to  answer,  by  those  who  recollect  that^  with  the  ex- 
ception of,  comparatively  speaking,  a  small  class, 
Ae  producers  and  the  consumers  are  reciprocally 
identified.  To  realize  the  scheme  of  superseding 
tiie  poor  laws,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  private  cha- 
rity, l^  this  system  of  universal  saving,  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  must  content  themselves 
with  a  greatiy  diminished  consumption,  either  of 
agricultural  or   manufactured    produce,   or    both. 

•  Dr«  Fnoklin,  £mi]ri>  vol  H.  p.  108. 
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Surely  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  instant 
and  inevitable  consequences  of  their  doing  either. 
Let  them  be  reduced,  as  it  respects  their  living, 
to  Irish,  or^  if  we  may  credit  Sir  John  Sinclair^  to 
Scotch  fare "" ;  and  what  need  is  there  for  the  produce 
of  the  pasturage  of  England  or  Ireland^  nine*tentbs 
of  which,  at  least,  are  consumed  by  those  who,  if 
put  upon  this  saving  plan,  must  universally,  or,  not 
to  speak  in  extremes,  generally  abstain  ?  Then,  as 
it  respects  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  to  which, 
after  all,  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  are  the  main 
support ;  if  the  demand  for  clothes,  furniture,  and 
every  other  convenience  of  life  now  enjoyed  by  them, 
all  the  product  of  human  labour,  should  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  consequently  so  much  fewer  be  ma- 
nufactured, the  result  must  be  again  equally  fatal. 
A  calculation  in  evidence  of  this  might  easily  be 
made*;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Take  the  numbers  of 
the  class  in  question  as  low  as  you  can,  and  make 
the  diminution  in  their  daily  expenditure  as  little  as 
is  consistent  with  the  proposal,  and  it  will  be  in* 
stantly  seen  that,  if  this  disinterested  recommendation 
of  modern  philanthropy  could  be  carried  into  effect, 
a  single  year  would  throw  millions  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  consequently  out  of  bread;  and  ruin, 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  the  finances  of  the 
country.    You  would  have  got  rid  of  the  poor  laws, 

•  *  '^  In  Scotland  the  greater  pro-  bread,  beer,  and  water-kail,  as  it  is 

portion  of  the  labouring  classes  of  called.'*^Sinclair's  Code  of  Health 

the  community   hardly  ever  taste  and  Longevity,  p.  539.) 
aiiimal  food,  but  live  upoa  porridge, 
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it  is  true ;  but  you  would  at  the  same  time  have  de- 
solated your  pastures^  closed  your  manufactories, 
emptied  your  exchequer^  and  spread  universal  idle* 
Dess  and  beggary :  in  a  word,  after  you  had  robbed 
the  poor,  you  would  become  national  bankrupts, 
with  the  consolation  of  having  richly  deserved  your 
fate. 

(5.)  But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  this  pro* 
position^  that  the  poor  should  be  compelled  so  to  lay 
up  against  a  time  of  sickness  or  distress^  or  loss  of 
employment,  or,  lastly^  old  age,  as  not  to  burden  the 
public ;  or  that  they  should  otherwise  be  left  to  their 
fate  under  such  circumstances.  -  Another  remark  will 
serve  to  show  the  nature  of  this  proposal,  and^  I 
hope^  hold  it  up  to  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  it 
deserves.  Do  those  who  make  it  to  the  poor,  address 
it  to  the  other  and  higher  orders  of  society,  where 
its  adoption  would  be  far  more  reasonable,  practicable 
and  just?  Have  any  of  the  political  economists, 
who  have  uttered  such  vehement  things  against 
poverty  in  this  particular,  held  forth  that  the  minis* 
ters,  the  chancellors,  the  judges,  and  all  other  ser- 
vants of  the  crown; — that  all  public  officers,  civil, 
military,  or  naval ; — ^that  all  bishops  and  ministers 
of  the  church,  of  all  orders  and  degrees  ;  I  say,  have 
they  proposed,  when  the  health  of  these  fails,  or  they 
have  advanced  far  in  years,  so  as  to  be  no  longer 
fully  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  their  several 
callings,  that  they  should  at  once  resign  them,  and 
^ve  up  their  emoluments,  without  any  equivalent, 
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half-pay^  pebtion^  superannuated  allowance,  or  oon< 
sideration  whatsoerer?  Yet  most  of  these  have 
private  fortunes,  many  of  them  ample  ones ;  while 
the  bounty  of  the  oountiy,  in  the  mean  time,  has 
raaUed  them  to  put  the  saving  i^an  into  exacutioQ^ 
without,  in  many  instances^  sacrifidng  an  iota  of  their 
personal  comforts.  But,  no  :  it  is  held  quite  proper 
that  many  of  these  should  be  ccmtinued  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  entire  incomes  till  death,  and  that, 
under  one  denomination  or  another,  nearly  aU  the 
rest  should  have  retiring  allowances,  amounting,  on 
the  whole,  few  as  their  mimb^rs  comparatively  are> 
to  millions.  Da  prwtari ;  da  deind^  tribunth^,  as  of 
old ;  but  that  the  wretdied  should  receive  anything, 
— ^that  the  poor  worn-out  hind,  who  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  survive  his  strength,  should  have  a 
morsel  of  the  produce  of  those  fiekk  which  he  has 
tilled  for  half  a  century, — or  that  the  cripple  who 
has  been  maimed  in  some  of  the  boasted  manuiiK>« 
tories  of  the  country,  should  be  allowed  a  few  daily 
pence  at  the  public  cost ; — ^this  is  the  grievance,  ac- 
ccnrding  to  our  political  economists !  We  are  per« 
suaded  to  iKie  such  far  worse  than  a  heathen  poet 
recommends  that  his  countrymen  should  treat  a 
worn-out  beast  of  burden : 

Hone  quoqu^,  ubi  ant  morbo  gravis,  ant  jam  segnior  annu, 
Hefidt,  abde  domo,  nee  turpi  igsoaoe  Naecttt. 

I  would  here  guard  myself  against  misrepresenta- 

*SMJuTcnalynl.l^ 


tion ;  I  would  not  have  the  public  servants  of  the 
eofuntry  deserted  by  a  jost  and  grateful  people^  and 
oa  this  very  ground  I  protest  against  the  most 
ess^itial^  though  the  humblest  of  these^  the  poor 
woTOMKit  labourer,  being 

BtMrtflA  ia  Us  uttMtt  Mid 

By  thofe  liis  fonner  Uboors  fed ! 

And  nothing  in  this  day  is  more  astonishing  than 
the  constantly  repeated  exhortations  that  we  should 
do  8o^  even  considered  with  a  view^,  simply^  to  their 
unfairness. 

Cunning»  Lord  Bacon  somewhere  says^  is  left- 
handed  wisdom;  selfishness  is^  I  think,  generally 
found  to  be  foUy ;  it  is  always  founded  on  ii^ostice. 
Let  us^  then,  consult  a  different  guide ;  the  subject 
is  very  ancient*  and  one  of  universal  interest,  and  we 
are  not  likely  to  understand  it  the  worse,  if  we  take 
the  lights  of  reason^  religion,  and  experience  in  ex- 
amining it. 

(6.)  In  defending  a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute 
poor,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principle  of  the  poor* 
laws  of  England,  I  argue,  firsts  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  strictest  justice,  or^,  in  other  words,— 

First,  The  poor  have  a  bight  to  relief  founded  in 
the  nature  of  things.  To  prove  this  would,  an  age 
ago,  have  been  deemed  quite  superfluous ;  the  new 
school  has,  however,  ventured  to  contradict  this  right, 
and  in  no  very  hesitating  terms.  Mr.  Malthus,  with 
whom  I  have  chiefly  to  do,  asserted  long  ago,  that 
such  have  ^*  no  claim  of  right  to  the  smallest  por^ 
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tion  of  food  ;*'  and  farther^  that  "  they  have  no 
business  to  be  where  they  are  * ;"  and  that  he  is  con* 
sistent  in  his  opinion^  his  late  evidence  fully  shows* 
I  shall  argue  the  point  with  him  in  other  words 
than  my  own^  as  the  powerful  reasons  adduced  will 
then  hkve  the  weight  of  autiiorities  which^  on  sucb  a 
a  matter,  it  will  require  some '  little  eflBfdntery  to 
contemn.  •      i 

Passing^  over  heathen  writers  (many  of  whond  have 
b^en  very  explicit  upon  thiid  point)  with  this  simple 
observation,  that  it  seeins  strange  that,  in  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  rights  tif  humanity,  a  sucdessful 
appeal  might  be  made  fVom  the  Christianity  6f  the 
modem  school  to  the  Heathenism  of  the  ancient 
one ;  I  shall  adduce  the  authority  of  those  who  have 
written  expressly  on  thi^  poini!,  since  the  e^bUsh- 
ment  6f  the  present  state  of  things,-^-confining 
myself  to  a  very  few,  but  those  of  an  brder  to  which 
mere  numbers  could  add  no  additional  weight. 

Grotius,  speaking  6f  this  right,  thus  ex!piesses 
himself:  ^*  Let  tis  now  see  whether  meft  may  not' 
hive  a  right  to  enjoy,  in  common,  those  things  that 
are  already  become  the  properties  of  other  persons ; 
which  question  will,  at  first,  seem  strange,  since 
property  seems  to  have  swallowed  up  that  right, 
which  one  man  may  lay  claim  to  in  common  with 
the  rest.  But  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  we  must  examine 
into  the  designs  and  intentions  of  those  who  first 

*  Malthus,  Essay,  p.  631. 
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introduced  these  particular  proparties,  which  we 
may  iodagine  to  be  sudi  as  deviated  the  least  from 
natural  justice.  For^  if  even  written  laws  are  always 
to  be  explained  in  that  sense  which  comes  nearest  to 
oommon  eq\^ity^  much  more  customs^  then,  which 
are  unconfined^  and  not  at  all  chained  down  to  the 
letter  of  the  law.  From  whence  it  follows^  that^  in 
a  case  of  absolute  necessity^  that  former  right  of 
using  things^  as  if  they  still  remained  in  common^ 
must  revive  and  be  in  full  force  \  '*  He  afterwards 
states,  that  '^  such  a  right  is  for  the  preservation  of 
natural  equity,  against  the  rigour  and  severity  of 
property  and  dominion ;"  but  adds^  that  '^  some 
precautions  are  to  be  regarded^  lest  this  liberty 
should  go  too  far,"  and  points  out  the  very  mode 
our  law  prescribes.  The  same  profound  author  goes 
on  to  say^  that  *'  this  is  a  received  opinion  among 
divines'*  (he  could  not  now  so  assert)  ;  and  remarks^ 
that,  in  the  original  of  government,  there  were  some 
exceptions  in  cases  of  the  like  nature.  ''  For,"  says 
he^  ^*  if  they,  who  were  first  concerned  in  that 
division  of  things  we  now  see,  could  be  asked  their 
opinions  in  this  matter,  they  would  answer  ihe  same 
as  we  assert.'' 

Puffendorf,  in  his  Rights  of  Nature  and  of  Nations, 
takes  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  subject^  but 
expresses  himself  in  still  stronger  terms^  and  more 
at  large;  I  must^  however^   content  myself  with 

•  Grotliu,  Be  Jure  Bel.  ao  PacU,  1,  ii,  o.  ii.  }  1,  3. 
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merely  referring  to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  work»  '^  De  jure  et  favore  necessitatis  ;** 
where  the  reader  will  find  the  subject  amply  dis- 
cussed ^ 

I  shall  only  quote  another  foreign  writer  oil  the 
subject^  Montesquieu*  ^^  The  state/'  says  he, 
^*  owes  to  every  citizen  a  certain  subsistence,  a 
proper  nourishment,  convenient  clothings  and  a  kind 
of  life  not  incompatible  with  health/'  Whenever  it 
happens^  that,  amongst  the  numerous  persons  en*- 
gaged  in  different  branches  of  trade,  some  suffer,  and 
he  observes  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise^ 
he  does  not  pronounce  that  such  have  no  claim  to 
the  smallest  portion  of  food ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
*^  C'est  pour  lors  que  1*6 tat  a  besoin  d'apporter  un 
prompt  secours  •." 

Mr,  Malthus  is  very  witty  on  TAbbe  Raynal,  for 
talking  of  ^'  le  droit  de  subsister,"  saying,  that  a 
man  has  just  as  good  a  right  to  live  a  hundred  years  \ 
His  wit  will,  however,  appear  rather  ridiculous, 
when  transferred  to  our  next  authority.  Locke  says 
^^  Reason  tells  us,  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  their 
subsistence ;  and,  consequently,  to  meat  and  drink, 
and  such  other  things  as  nature  affords  for  their  pre- 
servation." We  '*  know,**  says  he  elsewhere,  ^*  that 
God  has  not  left  one  man  so  to  the  mercy  of  another, 
that  he  may  starve  him  if  he  please.    God,  the 

•  Puffendorf,   De  Jure  Nat.  et         «  Montesquieu,  De  TEsprit  de« 
Gent,  1.  ii.  c.  vi.  4to.  Scan.  1672.  Loix,  1.  xxiii.  ch.  29. 

^  See  likewise  Borlamaquiy  c.  7*  *  Malthus,  JSsaay  oh  Population, 

p.  532. 
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Lord  and  Father  of  all^  has  given  no  one  of  his 
children  sach  a  property  in  his  peculiar  portion  of  the 
things  of  this  worlds  but  that  he  has  given  his  needy 
brother  a  right  to  the  surplusage  of  his  goods^  sd 
that  it  cannot  jW%  be  denied  him  when  his  presinng 
wants  call  for  it*.'*  Mr.  Malthus^  it  is  well  known^ 
has  put  a  case  or  two^  and  hideous  ones  they  are* 
and  hideously  determined  ^ ;  so  does  this  great  writer^ 
but  he  disposes  of  them  very  differently.  '^  What,'* 
says  he,  '^  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  I  answer  i 
the  fundamental  law  of  nature  being,  that  all,  aii 
much  as  may  be,  should  be  preserved,  it  follows, 
that  if  there  be  not  enough  fully  to  satisfy  both,— he 
that  hath,  and  to  spare,  must  remit  something  of  his 
lull  satisfaction,  and  give  way  to  the  pressing  and 
preferable  right  of  those  who  are  in  danger  to  perish 
without  it  V 

Blackstone^  stating^  under  the  head  of  rights  of 
persons^  the  law  authorizing  the  wretched  and  indi- 
gent to  demand  from  the  more  opulent  part  of  the 
community  the  necessaries  of  life,  declares  it  to  be 
**  a  provision^  dictated  by  the  principles  of  society*.'* 

Paley  asserts  the  natural  right  of  the  poor  to  sub- 
sistence in  the  most  explicit  and  forcible  terms.  I 
shall  only  quote  a  few  words  from  him ;  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  directly  he  contradicts  our  more 
modem  jurist,  who  says  the  poor  have  ^^  no  claim  as 

•  Locke  on  Gov.,  book  i.  di.  iv,         *  Locke,  Treati«e  on  Gorenunent, 
&  42.  book  ii.  p.  911. 

^  Malthus,  p.  540,  &c«  ^  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  book 

i.  ch.  i.  p.  131. 
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of  right  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food :"  he^  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  **  the  poor  have  a  claim  founded 
on  the  law  of  nature^"  and  argues  upon  it  at  large, 
concluding  thus : — "  When,  therefore,  the  partition 
of  property  is  rigidly  maintained  against  the  claims 
of  impotence  or  distress,  it  is  rosdntained  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  intention  of  those  who  made  it,  and  to 
His  who  is  the  supreme  proprietor  of  every  thing, 
and  who*has.  filled  the  world  with  plenteousness,  for 
the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  he  sends  into 
it  *•"  From  these  and  many  other  considerations, 
suggested  by  the  plainest  dictates  of  justice  and  po- 
licy, we  may  learn  '^  the  reasonableness  of  our  law, 
which  has  subjected  all  the  estates  and  fortunes  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor^  in  de- 
fect of  other  means ;  which  is  not  a  new  burden  laid 
upon  private  property  by  the  mere  strength  of  an 
arbitrary  law,  but  is  the  voice  of  reason  and  nature 
acknowledged  and  enforced  by  the  wisdom  and  power 
of  the  legislature  ^." 

(7.)  Secondly :  we  advance  the  argument  a  higher 
step  :-^the  poor  have  a  sacred  claim  to  relief,  founded 
on  divine  revelation. 

In  the  institutions  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  which, 
as  Montesquieu  somewhere  observes,  were  to  the 
Israelites  positive  laws,  though  we  read  them  only  as 
precepts,  the  legal  provision  for  the  poor  holds  a 
most  conspicuous  place,  and  has,  probably,  been  the 

*  Paley,  Moral  and  Polit.  Philo»o^  ^  Bishop  Sherlock,  DiscoimeSyTol. 

phy,  book  iil.  chap.  t.  p.  154.  iii.  pp.  357,  358.    Oxf.  1812,  8vo. 
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foundation  of  all  similar  institutions  throughout  Chris- 
tendom. The  tithe  of  every  third  year,  stored  for 
the  purpose' ;  the  remnant  of  the  crops  of  every  year 
(fixed  at  one-sixtieth  part  ^) ;  the  share  of  the  entire 
produce  of  every  seventh  year;  independently  of 
sundry  other  benevolent  ordinances/of  much  impor- 
tance,  made  in  their  behalf, — formed  a  provision  for 
the  poor  of  Israel  which  has^  as  yet,  never  been 
equalled  in  any  country  of  the  world.  On  the  lowest 
possible  computation,  were  that  institution  tranisferred 
to  England,  it  would  treble  the  amount  now  raised 
amongst  us.  And  this  ample  provision  was  carried 
into  effect  and  penally  enforced  ^  Besides  all  this, 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  fundamental  in- 
stitutions of  the  Theocracy,  such  as  the  minute  divi- 
sion of  property,  audits  restoration  to  the  original 
owners,  or  their  descendants,  every  fiftieth  year,,  pre- 
served, perhaps,  a  vaster  mass  of  the  population  in 
equal  and  easy  circumstances  than  was  ever  the  case 
with  any  other  people.  The  learned  Selden  has 
written  on  the  provision  for  the  poor  of  Israel,  and 
to  him  I  must  refer  for  further  information  on  this 
interesting  subject.  I  shall  hot,  however,  omit  con- 
fronting by  this  divbie  institution  a  modem  objection 
to  our  own  poor-laws,  and  certainly  the  most  absurd, 
notwithstanding  its  prevalence,  of  any  that  has  hi- 
therto been  advanced.     It  is  now  said  that  a  public 

•Dent.  xy.  28.    Tobit,i.8.    Jo-  «/M(i,  Synedr,,  lib.  il.  oh.  13, 

lepbos,  p.  349.  n.  8. 

**  Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  et  O^nt., 
ch.  vi.  p.  092. 
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provimm  for  the  poor  ia  totally  subversiTe  of  tlie 
very  principle  ftnd  nature  of  charity  ^  Soch  might 
98  well  affirm  that  the  voluntary  fulfilment  of  those 
ether  dutiefii  of  social  or  public  life,  which  haiq[>en  to 
be  reoogniaed  apdjenjoined  by  law,  (and  they  are 
many,)  likewise  loses  all  its  value.  But  to  the  point 
Is  not  voluntary  charity  connected  with  this  puUic 
provision  for  the  poor,  in  these  sacred  records  ?  Let 
those  who  doubt  it;  turn  to  the  laws  and  exhortations 
of  Moses  md  the  prophets,  and  they  will  soon  be 
satisfied  on  this  head.  Notwithstanding  the  legal 
relief  prescribed,  still  the  duty  of  personal  charity, 
the  liberality  with  which  it  should  be  dispensed,  and 
the  generous  feelings  with  which  its  exercise  was  to 
be  accompanied,  are  solemnly  dictated ;  ^*  Thou 
abalt  surely  give  him ;  and  thy  heart  shall  not  be 
grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him :  because  that 
for  thiiai  thing  the  Liord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in 
all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  band 
qnto. — ^For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land.— Therefore,  I  command  thee,  saying;  Hiou 
shalt  open  thine  hand  wide,  to  thy  brother,  to  thy 
poor,  and  thy  needy  in  the  land/'  (Deut.  xv.  10,  II). 
I  shall  not  refrain  from  going  fiirther  into  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  respects  the  institutions  of  Moses*  We 
h^ye  Q^n  that  the  right  of  the  poor,  and  their  '^  busi- 
ness to  be  where  they  were,"  are  there  fully  recog- 
nised :  even  the  term  itself  is  sanctioned  in  holy 

*  Report,  Pr.  Chalmers. 
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writ.  And  only  suppose  that  the  Deity  has  the  same 
merciful  oonsideration  for  an  Irishman  as  for  an 
Israelite^  and  then  some  of  the  passages  may,  per- 
hap6»  be  found  striking*  God  is  represented  there 
as  the  bestower  of  this  right : — ^*  Behold,  God  is 
mighty^  and  despisetb  not  any;  he  is  mighty  in 
strength  and  wisdom :  he  giveth  right  *  to  the  poor/' 
(Job,  xxxvi.  5,  6).  As  the  upholder  of  it :— *^  The 
Lord  will  maintain  the  cause  of  the  a£9icted  and  the 
BIGHT  of  the  poor,"  (Ps.  cxl.  12).  As  its  awful  vin- 
dicator:— *'Woe  unto  ihem  that  take  away  the 
BIGHT  of  the  poor :"  (Isa.  x.  3.)  The  ground  of  this 
right  is  likewise  revealed  to  us ;  and  an  awful  and 
unali^iahle  one  it  is  ! — ^*  The  lan4  is  mine,  and  ye 
are  the  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me !"  (Lev. 
XXV.  S3.)  It  is  founded  on  the  sufficiency  of  Divine 
Providence : — ^^  Thou,  O  God,  hast  prepared  of  thy 
bounty  fbr  the  poor!"  (Ps.  Ixviii.  10.)  On  the  feel- 
ings of  human  kindred: — "Thy  poor  brother!" 
(Deut.  XV.  7.)  On  respect  for  human  misery : — 
^^  Thou  shalt  not  vex  him ;  thou  shalt  surely  give 
I"  (Deut.  XV.)  On  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life : 
Love  ye  therefore  the  strangers^  for  ye  were 
strangers !"  (Deut.  x.  19.)  On  the  grateful  remem** 
branoe  of  past  mercies  i—'^*  It  shall  be  for  the  stran- 
ger, for  the  fatherless  and  the  widow ;  and  thou  shalt 
vemember  that  thou  wert  a  bondman  in  the  land  of 


B  Tlial  no  fake  gloM  b  pat  upon     modem  times,  on  Froverbl,  vk, 
tlie  term  right,  tee  Schultens,  one      p.  25. 
of  tbe  most  learned  Uebndsta'  of  .     . 
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Egypt;"  (Deut.  xxiv.  21,  22,)  On  the  certain 
prospect  of  human  suffering : — ^^^  Blessed  be  the  man^ 
that  oonsfdereth  the  poor  and  needy  :*  the  Lord  will 
deliter  hm  in  his  time  of  trouble ;  will  preserve  r 
will  oomfort ;  will  strengthen  Atm^  when  he  lieth  sick* 
wpon  his  bed,"  (Ps.  xli.  1 — 3).  It  is  guaranteed  by 
the  promises  of  God  : — "  For  this  thing  the  Lord  thy 
God  will  bless  thee :"  (Deut.  xv.  10.)  By  bis  de- 
nunciations : — ^^  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  wise3  and 
they  cry  at  all  unto  me^  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry ; 
and  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with 
the  sword,  and  your  wives  shall  be  widows  and  your, 
children  fatherless!"  (Exod.  xxii.  23,  24.)  It  is 
further  represented  as  a  right,  for  the  neglect  of 
which  the  observance  of  no  other  duties,  however 
sacred,  will  atone  i-^**  Incense  is 'an  abomination  to. 
me ! — Relieve  the  oppressed ;  judge  the  fatherless ; 
plead  for  the  widow !"  (Isa.  1.  13,  17.)  *'  Is  not 
this-the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?— -to  deal  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry !  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that 
are  cast  out,  to  thy  house !  when  thou  seest  the 
naked,  that  thou  cover  him ;  and  that  thou  hide  not 
thyself  from  thine  own  flesh !"  (Isa.  lyiii.  6,  7.) 
And  lastly,  and  above  all,  the  Deity  has  connected 
this  right  of  the  poof  with  the  highest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished attributes  of  His  nature,  and  placed  His 
pity  for  them  amongst  His  brightest  perfections  and 
sublimest  titles : — '^  Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  to 
bis  name,  extol  him  that  rideth  upon  the  heavens,  by 
his  name  Jah,  and  rejoice  before  him, — A  father  to 
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ihe  fatherlessy  a  judge  of  ihe  widows^  is  God^  in  his 
lioly  habitation/*  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4,  5.)  Hear  Mosea' 
last  sublime  description  of  bi^  :  '^  The  Lord  your 
God  is  G^d  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  great  God^ 
a  mighty  and  a  terrible! — ^He  doth  execute  the 
judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  widow^  and  loveth 
the  stranger  in  giving  him  food  and  raiment !  Love 
ye  therefore  the  strangers  I" 

Institutions  like  these,  and  so  guaranteed^  had 
doubtless  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  people  on  whom 
they^  were  imposed.  We  are  told^  now^  that  thia 
care  and  preservation  of  the  poor  would  increase 
population;  this^  however^  was  regarded  by  the 
divine  philosopher  and  legislator  of  Israel  as  a  signal 
mark  of  the  divine  complacency^  and  experience 
proved  it  such.  Hence  he  exultingly  adds  to  the 
passage  last  quoted :  ^*  Thy  fathers  went  down,  into 
E^pt  with  threescore  and  ten  persons,  and  now  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  made  thee  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
for  multitude !" 

And  can  a  question  be  started  whether  the  Chris- 
tian religion  lessened  the  claims  and  rights  of  the 
poor^  and  relaxed  the  duty  of  attending  to  them  ?  or 
placed  them  upon  a  yet  broader  foundation,  and 
fenced  them  round  by  the  deepest  motives  that  time 
or  eternity  could  inspire  ?  It  would  be  an  insult 
upcm  the  spirit  and  letter  of  that  religion  to  pursue 
such  an  inquiry.  Even  Bolingbrc^e  saw  clearly 
enough  that  ^'  general  benevolence  and  universal 
charity  are  the   distinguishing  badges  of  Christi-< 
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mlty/'  A  regular  proYision  for  the  poor  was  amongfst 
the  first  of  the  apostolic  institutions  %  was  established 
wherever  GhristianUy  was  spread  ^^  and  will  never 
cease  till  its  spirit  shall  be  utterly  extinguished. 

In  closing  these  observations  upon  the  sacred 
right  of  the  poor  to  relief,  as  further  confirmed  by 
divine  revelation,  I  must  remark  that  this  title  does 
not  rest  upon  the  foundation  of  individual  worthiness, 
nor,  indeed^  does  personal  demerit  abrogate  it^  though 
$uch  circumstances  may^  properly  enough,  be  taken 
into  due  consideration  in  its  ministration.  It  is 
placed  upon  a  very  different  basis — upon  human 
sufferings  and  the  pleasure  of  God  that  it  should  be 
relieved.  Indeed  if  there  be  one  point  more  pre* 
eminently  clear  in  our  religion  than  another,  it  is, 
that  we  are  totally  inhibited  from  making  merit  the 
sole  passport  to  our  mercy ;  the  foundation  of  &e 
modern  code.  Every  precept  touching  this  divine 
virtue  instructs  us  to  the  contrary  ^,  and  I  defy  those 
who  hold  the  opposite  notion  to  produce  one  in  thdr 
favour.  A  feeling  that  has  to  be  excited  by  some 
delicate  sentimental  touches,. some  Shandean  sc^ie, 
and  is  to  be  under  the  guardianship  of  worldly 
policy,  may  be  the  virtue  of  political  economy :  but 
Ibis  fancy-charity  has  nothing  in  common  with  that 


*  Aisti  V.    1  Cor.  zvi.  S.    9  Cor.  « I  shall  only  refer  to  oar  Lord** 

viil.  Rom.  xv.  26.  Gal.  ii.  10.  Sermon  on  tbe  Mount,  Matt  v.  43* 

^  Cornel.  £p.  ad  Fab.  ap.  Buseb.  48,  Luke,  vi»  33-3d,  &c.,  and  to  his 

lib.  vi.  c.  43.    Cbrys.  Horn.  67,  in  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  proof 

Matth«      See  Bingham's  Origines  of  this.  Let  those  Who  choose  preadi 

£cclesia«tic8e,  yol.  ii.  p.  S86,  vol*  vli.  another  gospeli  but  it  us  not  Chris* 

f,  446.  tianity. 
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dUinterested^  cleypted»  unbounded  beuevolence, 
which,  IMS  Tertullian  says,  is  the  mark  and  brand  of 
Christianity.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  add  that^  agreeably 
to  this  religion^  the  feelings  of  the  poor  are  no  mwe 
to  be  insulted  in  relieving  them^  than  are  their  wants 
to  be  neglected.  Mr.  Malthus  may,  indeed^  say, 
that  *^  dependent  poverty  ought  to  be  held  disgraoer 
fuP;"  but  to  save  it  from  that  disgrace  God  has 
taken  poverty  under  his  peculiar  protection,  and  it 
remains  so  connected,  in  every  form  of  religion, 
throughout  the  earth  \  ^*  Jesus  Christ/'  I  quote  from 
Tillotson,  ^^  chose  to  be  a  beggar,  that  we^  for  his 
sake,  might  not  despise  the  poor  '';"  or,  to  use  the 
language  of  another  distinguished  prelate,  ^^  he 
seems  studiously  to  have  bent  his  whole  endeavours 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  depressed  humanity,  to 
support  its  weakness,  to  countenance  its  wants,  to 
ennoble  its  misery,  and  to  dignify  its  disgrace  ^" 

Perhaps  so  much  allusion  to  our  religion  and 
its  sacred  records  may  appear  very  strange  in  a 
pamphlet  of  the  present  day^  and  demand  an  excuse: 
I  will  therefore  give  one,  in  the  terms  of  the  reverend 
expounders  of  pur  common  law :  -^  Christianity  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.''  It  became 
more  particularly  so  as  our  immortal  legislator, 
Alfred,  left  it,  who  embodied  into  his  institutions  the 
entire  spirit,  and  mudi  of  the  letter  of  those  passages 

*  Malthas,  p.  410.  ^  Arbp.    Tillotson,  Sennons,  p. 

*>  Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  the  666* 

poor  ^obej  peappn,  Ood's  poor.  f  Bishop  Hurd,  Sermons; 
Spehnan,  Condi  yoI.  i.  p.  623. 
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to  which  I  have  been  appealing^  and  with  whom  that 
enlarged  and  systematic  charity  for  which  England 
bas^  happily,  been  long  distinguished^  first  com- 
menced *.  By  his  laws,  ^^  it  was  ordained  that  the 
poor  should  be  sustained  by  parsons  and  rectors  of 
churches,  and  also  by  the  parishioners;**  in  other 
words,  by  the  property  of  the  parish,  as  at  present, 
^^  so  that  none  should  die  for  want  of  sustenance  ^" 
A  national  provision  for  the  poor  was,  however,  of 
a  still  earlier  date,  and,  as  Dr.  Burn  remarks,  was 
even  anterior  to  the  monastic  foundations  of  the 
country " ;  it  was  doubtless  coeval  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  Far  more  ancient  and  even  more 
important  than  Trial  by  Jury,  it  is  part  of  the  com- 
mon  law  of  the  land,  which  has  survived  every  change 
of  government,  and  been  sanctioned  by  every  form  of 
legislation,  and  will  remain  while  any  shall  exist. 

■ 

(8.)  Lastly>  then,  I  remark  that  the  poor  have  a 
legal  right  to  relief,  and  one  that  has  been  confirmed 
by  innumerable  acts  of  parliament,  and  enjoyed  by 
them  for  a  succession  of  ages,  and  which,  when 
granted,  was  only  a  substitute  for  a  far  more  ancient 
and  ample  provision,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. Mr.  Malthus  says  that  they  have  **  no 
claim  as  of  right ;"  the  constitution  of  the  country 
says,  (and  here  again  I  express  myself  in  the  words 
of  Paley,)  that  ^*  the  poor  have  the  same  right  to 


*  '^  Help  and  suooonr  the  poor,  ^  Mirrour  dea  Justices,  cap.  i. 

hungry,  and  naked  Christ !"    Ho-      §  3. 
mily  ou  Ahns-deeds,  p.  3.  ^  Buni^fiist.ofthe  Poor  Jaws,  p.  I] 
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that  proportion  of  a  man  s  property  that  the  laws 
assign  them^  that  the  man  himself  has  to  the  remain- 
der *."  That  much  alteration  is  requisite  in  the  pre- 
sent code  of  our  poor-laws,  I  freely  admit ;  not  with 
a  view  to  overreach  the  poor,  or  to  serve  ourselves, 
but  with  a  view  to  benefit  them.  A  plan  to  this  effect 
I  have  long  considered,  and  shall,  I  hope^  be  enabled 
to  submit  to  the  public^  the  effect  of  which  would^ 
indeed,  be  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  charge 
of  their  sustentation^  though  I  trust  the  desierving 
part  of  them  would  be  greatly  benefited^  aiid  the 
rest  not  deserted..  On  this^  however^  I  shall  not  at 
present  enter,  further  than  to  say  that  the  departure 
from  the  original  principle  has  been  the  great  error, 
and  its  restoration  and  accommodation  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  country  is  the  necessary  remedy ; 
connected  with  this^  a  system  of  assistances  seems 
necessary  and  desirable,  which  would  likewise  be- 
come distinctions  to  the  meritorious,  and  which, 
without  entailing  on  the  country  one  farthing  of 
expense,  would,  by  appealing  to  their  best  feelings^ 
make  our  great  national  charity  a  mighty  lever  in 
raising  the  moral  condition  of  the  poor^  instead  of 
beings  as  it  now  sometimes  is^  the  means  of  its  de- 
pression.    But  to  return  : 

.  (9.)  If  the  poor  have  thi$  right  to  assistance  on 
the  ground  of  natural  justice,  policy^  and  religion,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  their  systematic  relief  has  been 
established  in  so  many  nations  of  the  world ;  for  it  is 

■  Paley,  Monl  and  Political  Philosophy,  book  iii.  c  5,  p.  162. 
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a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  has  been  c$oii« 
fined  to  this,  and  one  or  two  other  countries.  Hie 
former  reasons  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce such  a  system  into  the  free  states  of  antiquity* 
In  Greece,  we  know  such  to  have  been  the  case.  In 
Athens,  for  instance  %  in  Rhodes  ^  in  Sparta^  in 
Crete  %  in  Phoeacia  \  in  short,  throughout  the  states 
generally  %  The  colonies^  doubtless^  adopted  the 
same  humane  policy.  In  Tarentum  the  poor  were 
provided  for  by  the  rich  ^  Oarthage  also  sustained 
its  indigent  citizens  ^  In  ancient  Rome,  the  distri- 
butions were  often  carried  to  the  most  lavish  extent  \ 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  slaves,  then  form- 
ing so  numerous  a  body,  were  included  in  these 
provisions 'r  the  honour  of  stooping  to  the  lowest 
degradation  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  was  re^ 
served  for  that  religion,  in  which  ^^  Mercy  and  Truth 


*  ^'  There  was  ft  poor  law  In 
Athens.*'  (Mitford,  vol.  iii.  p.  15.) 
Demosthenes  says, —  "Instead  of 
depriving  the  poor  of  what  the  state 
bestows,  we  ought,  if  there  were  not 
this  provision,  to  find  out  some  other 
means  of  supplying  their  necessities." 
See  the  whole  of  his  fourth  Philippic. 
Two  oboli,  at  least,  besides  otner 
largesses,  Were  daily  distributed  to 
the  poor,  in  Demosthenes'  time, 
equal  to  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  per 
week.  (Leland's  translation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  12.)  See  the  beneficial  effect  o^  this 
provision,  Isocrates,  Orat.  Areop. 
9vo.  Cantab,  pp.  290,  291. 

^  The  Rhodians  laid  it  down  as  a 
Biazim,  that  every  man  should  work 
while  he  was  able  for  his  own  main- 
tenance, but  should  be  as  well  main- 
tained  when  he  was  no  longer  so,  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,    (Strabon. 


Oeog.  lib.  ziv.  p.  357.  T.  Liv.  UK 
zlvii.) 

*>  In  Crete,  Aristotle  informs  ns, 
the  poorest  citizens  were  provided  for 
at  the  expense  of  the  state ;  in  Spar- 
ta, however,  he  says,  those  partook 
of  a  like  provision  who  were  capable 
of  beariiiff  a  proportion  of  the  ex* 
pense.  (De  Repub.  lib.  iiL  Dr. 
Gillies'  Translation,  b.  ii.  p.  118.) 

'  Homer,  Odys.  lib.  vi. 

*  Demosthenes,  Philippic  ir*  Mfr* 
nander.  Serra.  37. 

'  Aristot.  De  Repub.  lib.  6.  c  5. 

s  Ibid.  1.  2,  c.  9. 

^  Cicero,  De  Off.  1.  II.  4  31.  Vin- 
centius  Contarenus  de  Frumentaria 
Roman.  Largitione  apad  Grsevium* 
c.  6. 

'  See  Cato,  De  Re  Rust,  e.  ii.  Plot, 
vit.  Cat.  MaJ. 
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have  met  together/*  Under  this  religion^  the  vast 
endowments  for  the  poor  were^  perhaps,  carried  to 
even  a  mischievous  length ;  and  none  can  read  of 
Aeir  magnitude^  and  indiscriminate  distributions  in 
l^ain  *y  in  Italy  ^  Naples  %  and  elsewhere,  without 
fearing  that  mischiefs  have  been  occasioned  of  a 
serious  nature  by  their  lavish  profusion.  In  Austria 
we  hear  of  great  exertions  to  sustain  the  poor,  espe- 
cially in  Vienna  ^  and  other  Catholic  cities  of  Ger- 
many*. In  Bavaria,  there  are  laws  obliging  each 
community  to  maintain  its  own  poor  K  In  Protestant 
Germany  they  are  still  better  provided  for*.  For 
instance,  in  Mecklenburg,  it  appears,  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor  sometimes  amounts  to  conside- 
rably above  half  as  much  as  the  government  taxes  ^ ! 
The  admirable  plan  by  which  this  object  is  accom- 
plished in  Hamburgh  has  long  been  before  the 
British  public'*,  and  the  eulogium  of  Howard  may 
answer  for   Berlin  ^    Nor  is  Russia,  whose    thin 


*  Townsend'fl  Travels  in  Spain. 
Laborde,  View  of  Spaiiii  Introd. 
54. 

^  Eastace,  Classical  Tour  through 
Italy.  Baretti,  Account  of  Manners 
and  Ciutonu  of  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 
Arthur  Young,  Travels  in  France. 
The  charitable  foundations  in  the 
City  of  Milan  alone  amount  to 
3,090,000  Uvres  (87,500/.)  Popula- 
tion  126,000,  (p.  645).  In  Florence 
there  are  37  hospitals  and  alms- 
houses ;  one  of  which  has  70,000 
crowns  yearly  revenue.  (Ray's  Ob- 
servations, &c.  p.  325.) 

*^  Eustace,  Classical  Tour,  &c. 

^  Howard.  Account  of  Lazaret- 
tos, &C.  pp.  69,  70,  71 ;  and  State  of 
Prisons,  &e.  p.  104.  Reisbeck,  Tra« 


vels  through  (Germany;  quofed  in 
Collections  for  the  Poor,  p.  70. 

*  See  an  Account  of  the  Method 
of  Maintaining  the  Poor  in  Man« 
heim,  Esters  Journey,  p.  337. 

'  Count  Rumford,  History  of  the 
Public  Establishment  for  the  Poor 
in  Bavaria,  ch.  i. 

s  Render^s  Tour  in  Gennany^ 
p.  74. 

^  Jacob,  Tracts  on  the  Com  Laws, 
Appendix,  No.  X. 

"  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bet* 
tering  the  condition  of  the  Poor,  vol, 
ii.  p.  39.  Bramsen,  Travels^  &c.  vol. 
ii.p.3d9. 

^  Howard,  State  of  Prisons,  &c; 
p.  100. 
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population  one  might  sbppose  would  [prevent  the 
establishment  of  any  general  plan  in  their  favour, 
without  a  regular  system  in  favour  of  the  poor  *.  Of 
the  humanity  of  Switzerland  I  need  say  nothing ;  in 
addition  to  foundations^  magnificent  in  relation  to 
the  people*s  numbers  and  their  means  ^,  **  every 
Swiss^"  as  every  Englishman^  ^*  is  a  burgher  some- 
where^ and  has  a  right  to  assistance  in  his  parish  *".'* 
In  Norway,  though  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Malthus  there 
is  no  established  provision  for  the  poor  ^^  we  know 
to  the  contrary  :  there  is  one,  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  scanty  and  scattered  state 
of  its  population.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  the  paupers  he 
saw  there  (and  there  were  twelve  hundred  in  the  town 
of  Trond,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  only) 
were  provided  for,  and,  apparently,  even  better  than 
in  England  ^  In  Denmark  also,  all  the  poor  in  dis- 
tress, including  those  who  are  able  to  work,  but  who 
cannot  obtain  it ;  all  poor  orphans,  and  parents  sur- 
charged with  children,  are  provided  for  by  law,  and 
are  supported  by  the  parish  to  which  they  belong, 
as  here^  Respecting  Sweden,  I  must  direct  the 
reader  to  the  note  below,  where  he  will  see  how  safe 


^  *(  The  aged  and  infirm  are  pro- 
vided with  food  and  raiment,  and 
lodging,  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
of  the  estate.'*— (Dr.  Clarke,  Tra- 
yels  in  Russia.)  As  to  others  who 
may  be  in  want,  in  many  parts  of 
the  empire,  '^  there  is  a  college  of 
general  provision  in  each  govern- 
ment."— (Tooke*»  View  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  181,  &c.) 
The  great  charitable  foundations  in 
the  cities  need  not  be  pointed  out. 


*»  Stolherg,  Travels,  &c.  voL  ii. 
pp.  137,  138. 

'^  Simond,SwItzerland,vo1.  i.p.452. 
— M^moires  par  la  Soc.  Economique 
de  Berne,  1766,  p.  i.  p.  119.—"  Peut 
£tre  n*est-il  point  de  pays,  ou  Tindi- 
gence  trouve  plusde  ressouroes." 

^  Malthus,  Essay,  p.  547. 

*  Dr.  Clarke,  Travels  in  Scandi- 
navia, p.  637. 

^  Jacob,  Tracts  relating  to  the 
Com  Trade,  (App.xlvii.  p.  292), 
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it  is  to  rely  on  Mr.  Malthus's  authority,  when  hd 
speaks  about  the  poor ;  there  also  they  are  main- 
tained by  law,  and  almost  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  England  \  How  he  should  have  been 
so  grossly  ignorant  upon  what  he  represents  as  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  his  attention^  while  his 
fellow-traveller  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact,   and 


■  Mr.  Malthas   speaks   thus   oa 
Sweden,  whose  condition  he  professes 
io  hare  examined  so  closely,  and  con- 
8eq[aently.8ay8  so  much  about  in  his 
work  : — *^  In    Sweden,     from    the 
dearths,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
owing  to  the  general  failure  of  cropis 
in  an  unpropitious  climate,  and  the 
impossibility  of  great  importations 
in  a  poor  country,  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  parochial  relief, 
vuh  as  that  in  England,  if  it  were 
not  speedily  abandoned,   from   the 
physcal  impossibility  of  executing  it, 
would  level  the  proi^ty  of  the  king- 
dom from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other, 
and  oonrulse  the  social  system  in 
such  a  manner  as.  absolutely  to  pre- 
vent it  from  recovering  to  its  former 
state  on  the  return  of  plenty."  (P. 
546.)    It  has  been  in  the  very  same 
strain  that   he    has  been  recently 
alarming  the  fears,  and  rousing  the 
selfishness  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland 
against  the  introduction  of  poor-laws 
there.     Now,  what  will  the  reader 
iayt  when  he  is  informed  that,  not- 
withstanding  this  '*  physical  impos- 
sihility,"  there    are  poor-laws    in 
Sweden  ? — and  certainly,  consider- 
ing the  means  of  the  people,  the  prin- 
ciple is  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent even  than  in  England;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  relief  m  the  distressed, 
the  education  of  the  poor  is  secured, 
in  their  national  institution.     But  I 
will  give  the  facts  in  the  language  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  like  Mr.  31.  and 
his  friends,  was  a  literary  traveller 
to  the  same  country,  and  from  the 
sister  university.    "  The  poor  cot- 
tagers  are  no^    neglected  by   the 
government  in  point  of  education; 
itOT  in  other  respects  sparingly  sup^ 


plied.    Parochial  schools  are  uhiveiu  ! 
sally  kept  up,   and   there   are  few 
among  the  peasants  but  what   are 
able  to  read  and  write.'* — This  is  ad- 
mirable ;  but  it  is  to  the  following 
passage    I    particularly   direct   the 
reader's  attention.     ^*  With  regard 
to  their  maintenance  when  in  dis- 
tress,  constant  parochial  aid  ia  o/- 
fordcd,  and  a  poor-house  supported 
in  every  parish,  at  the  expense  of  a 
light  rate  upon  the  property  of  the 
wealthier  inhabitants.     The  funds, 
moreover,  arising  from  the  charity 
boxes  for  gratuitous  donations,  are 
in  part  destined  to  the  same  benevo« 
lent  purpose;  a  distribution  of  their 
receipts  is  made  to  a  certain  number  , 
of  out-pensioners,  as  well  as  the  in- 
mates of  the  poor-housO)   who  are 
generally  portioned  in  four  classes: 
the  sick ;  the  aged  ;  those  who  hav» 
large  families,    and  those  who  are 
helpless  from  extreme  poverty." — 
(Journal  of  a  Tour  through  Sweden, 
&C.  in  1813  and  1814,  by  F.  T.  James, 
Esq.,  p.  105.)     The  charity  of  Swe- 
den, from  its   metropolis*   to    its 
humblest  village-)-,   has   long  been 
noticed.    And  I  must  add,  that  such 
misrepresentations  as  the  foregoing, 
representing  Sweden  as  destitute  of 
parochial  relief,  with  the  intention  of 
disparaging   our  own   system,   are 
most  reprehensible.    I  regret  to  say 
I  shall  have  to  present  numerous  in- 
stances of  this  nature^  and  of  a  still 
more  glaring  character,  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  work   of  which    this 
forms  a  part. 

*  Catteau,  View  of  Sweden,  p.  202, 
t    Bowen,    Geography,    vol.    i, 
p.  P3d. 
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records  it  in  his  interesting  volume*  does  ^pear 
most  surprising.  But  to  proceed :  The  poor;^  says 
Dr.  Clarke^  are  supported  by  their  parishes  \  Even 
in  poor  Iceland,  there  is  an  adequate  provision  for 
the  poor  by  law  \  In  Flanders^  throughout  the  rural 
parts^  there  are  permanent  funds,  as  well  as  elee"< 
mosynary  foundations,  for  the  sustentation  oi  fiie 
poor  %  which  accounts  for  the  absence  of  b^^gary  *, 
compared  with  France^  though  the  latter  has  little 
more  than  half  the  population  ;  while  in  the  great 
cities  the  provision  is,  or  at  least  was,  immense  *. 
Regarding  Holland^  to  which  the  former  country  is 
now  united^  under  the  common  appellation  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  nothing,  I  presume, 
need  be  said  in  praise  of  their  kind,  constant,  and 
unwearied  attention  to  all  their  poor  ^ ;  it  has  long 
been  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  As  to  the 
nature  of  their  laws,  in  reference  to  this  great  object^ 
Dr.  Macfarlan  says^  '^  from  a  review  of  the  Dutch 


*  Br.  £.  S.  Clarke,  Travels  in 
Scand.,p.iti.  }2.p.33. 

^  Mackenzie,  Travels  in  Iceland, 
p.  323.  Henderson,  Journal  in  Ice- 
land, voL  i.  pp.  128, 129. 

^  Radcliff,  Report  on  tbe  Agric.  of 
Flanders,  p.  256.  £ste,  Journey,  &c. 

p.  78. 

^  Radcliff,  Report  on  the  Agric. 
of  Flanders,  p.  256.  Ray,  Observa- 
tions,. &c.  p.  52. 

^  Este,  Journey,  &c.  pp.  78,  83b 
Thicknesse,  Journey  through  thq 
Pais-bas. 

^  Mr.  Malthus,  having  denied 
that  England  either  can  or  ought  to 
sustain  her  poor,  assigns  three  rea- 
sons why  Holland  has  been  able  to 
do  so :  these  are,  "  her  extensive 
foreign  trade,  her  numerous  colonial 

emlgratiaDs,   compared  witb   the 


smallness  of  her  territoxy ;  and,  last- 
ly, the  extreme  unhealthinessof  the 
country,  occasioning  a  much  greater 
average  mortality  than  common  in 
other  states,"  (p.  546.)  Respecting 
the  two  first  reasons,  they  are  no( 
'^very  peculiar  circumstances;"  as 
compared  with  England,  her/oreign 
trade  is  not  so  great ;  and  her  colonial 
emigrations,  in  proportion  to  her  po- 
pulation, far  less  also.  But  the  last 
IS  the  most  singular  of  all  reasons 
ever  advanced.  Remembering  that 
Holland  is  far  more  densely  peopled 
than  this  country — that  the  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  its  inhabitants 
should  enable  them  the  better  to 
sustain  their  poor,  is  one  of  the 
strangest  ideas  that  ever  entered  into 
a  man's  head.  No  observations  atf 
vanting  to  point  out  its  absurdity. 
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poor  laws  and  regulations;  it  does  not  appear  that 
Ibey  are  niateriaUy  different  to  our  own\'* 

On  thus  examining  the  different  states  of  Europe^ 
it  will  be  found  that  the  expense  of  maintaimng  the 
poor  in  other  countries  is,  on  the  aggregate,  and  in^ 
proportion  to  their  means^  often  greater  than  here ; 
while  the  superiority  of  our  system,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  SQch  countries  as  Holland,  and  Denmark^  and 
Sweden^  and  Switzerland,  where,  indeed,  a  similar 
cme  prevails^  is  too  obvious  to  nniversal  observation 
to  need  a  word  in  proof. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  said^  that  ^^  a  decent  provision 
for  tibe  poor  is  the  true  test  of  civilization ;''  bnt  such 
institutions  are  not,  however,  confined  to  Christendom. 
Even  the  semi-barbarous  countries  of  the  East  have 
all  of  Ihem  some  establishments  of  the  same  nature* 
The  poor  are  very  amply  provided  for  by  the  laws  61 
China  \  ^^  In  India  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
maum,  or  charity  lands^  set  apart  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  ^/'  By  the  institutions  of  Zoroaster  \  pro<« 
perty  is  taxed  one-tenth  in  order  to  be  dispensed  to 
the  poor,  of  which  the  priest  is  ordered  to  be  merely 
the  almoner  %  The  Koran  of  Mahomet  is  very  ex^^ 
plicit  on  the  same  duty ' ;  nor  are  there  wanting  be* 


*  Bfacfarlan,  Inquiries  oonoeming 
the  Poor,  p.21& 

^  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  or  the  Fan- 
^amental  Laws  of  China ;  translated 
V7.Sir  O.  Staunton,  Section  Ixzuz^ 
*^  Care  of  the  aged  and  infirm.".  See 
the  whole  section.  See  also  Du 
Halde  (vol  ii.  p.  65j),  for  a  true  do* 
laitum  of  real  chan^. 


«  Dr.  Tennant,  State  of  Lidia,  p. 
946. 

<^  See  Dr  Johnson's  Idler,  No.  4^ 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  huniamt;^  of 
the  institutions  of  Zoroaster,  whick 
he  traces  to  the  Mosaic  instituCioB. 

*  Ancient  Unirersal  History,  voL 
iL  b.  i.  p.  79* 
'  '  Al  Koran,  ch,  4,  pp.  76, 117« 
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nevolent  establishments  wherever  that  religion  pre* 
vails^  though  defective  both  as  to  their  objects  and 
administration.  Thus^  in  Persia^  there  is  an  ample 
provision  for  the  poor  by  law  ^ ;  the  same  likewise 
exists  throughout  Turkey^  where  it  is  said  to  be  wdl 
administered^.  In  Morocco  there  is  a  regular  tax 
for  the  poor "" ;  and,  in  the  institutes  of  Hmour  ot 
7amerlane»  we  find  provision  was  made  fw  all  thQ 
poor^  throughout  his  extended  empire  ^. 

(10.)  It  may^  perhaps^  be  expected  some  noticQ 
should  be  taken  of  the  method  of  maintaining  the 
poOf  by  our  northern  fellow-subjects^  which  being, 
perhaps^  in  proportion  to  their  means,  on  the  most 
parsimonious  principle  of  any  in  existence,  is  deemed 
by  many  the  very  model  of  national  charity.  I  think 
otherwise^  for  reasons  that  have  been  partly  stated^ 
and  others  which  shall  now  be  very  briefly  expressed* 
In  the  first  place,  it  condemns  the  working-classes^ 
generally  speaking,  to  that  penury  of  living  in  order 
to  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves^  which^  if  uoit 
versally  adopted^  would  be  fatal  to  our  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  prosperity  ^ :  it  subjects  the  whole 
country  to  ^Uhe  nuisance  of  common  begging  V* 
and  poverty  to  that  sordid  and  filthy  state^  which  is  a 
yet  greater  disgrace.    This  mendicity,  we  are  as- 

*  Maloolm,  Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.    Chenier,  Morocco,  roL  i.  p. 

P«  934.  199. 

^  Chenier,  Morocco,  vol.  i.  p.  199.  ^  Institutions  of  Timoor,  trans- 
Thornton,  Present  State  of  Tur.  lated  from  tlie  Persian  by  Major 
key,  p.  287.  Davy.    See  p.  349,  &c 

""  All  Bey,  Travels  in  Morocco,  p.         •  Sinclair,  Health  and  Longevity, 

94.    Jackson*8  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  539. 

'Edinburgh  Encyc  vol.  zvii.  p.  91 
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sored  by  Scottish  writers  of  the  highest  authority^  is 
^^  the  pest  that  has  long  annoyed  and  op{^ressed  hen 
since  the  union  of  the  kingdoms^  and  probably  long 
brfore  it  */'  So  that^  when  some  of  our  older  writers 
were  complaining  of  the  burden  of  the  poor-fates  of 
Engkhd,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  deplored  that,  in  Scot- 
land^  one-fifth  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  actual 
mendicity^  and  great  numbers  dying  yearly  for  want* 
On  thewhole^  therefore^  I  cannot  refrain  thinking 
that  the  divinity^  as  well  as  policy  and  humanity  of 
Oliver  Cromwell^  is  superior  to  that  of  certain  modern 
authwities ;  during  his  government  he  instructed  and 
enjoined  the  council  in  Scotland  that  the  poor  should 
be  relieved  ^'  in  the  several  parishes ;  so  that  none 
go  a  beggings  to  the  scandal  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion^ but  that  each  parish  should  maintain  its  own: 
poor^."  Nor  is  it  fair  to  draw  comparisons  as  to' 
ihe  number  of  our  own  poor^  who  stand  in  need  of 
relief,  and  who  receive  it^  with  such  a  district  as  Scot- 
land, where  the  parsimony  with  which  it  is  adminis* 
tered  has  the  effect  of  sending  great  numbers  across 
the  border,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  work* 
ing-dasses  of  England;  whose  labour  is  thus  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  poor  of  Scodand  as  well  as 
of  Ireland: 

There  are,  however,  poor-laws  in  Scotland,  and  if 
they  are  neither  so  efficient  nor  so  liberal  as  those  of 
this  country,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  if  they  are 

•  Edinburgh  Encyc.  toL  xriL  p.  90.  ^  Thurloe,  toI.  iii.  p.  497, 
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evaded^  it  is  lio  credit  to  the  wealthy;  it  is  the  result 
of  an  understanding  among  the  rich  (it  would  be  called 
a  conspiracy  in  the  lower  class)  to  intercept  that  re- 
lief of  the  poor  to  which  God  aiid  nature  gave  them 
a  just  claim^  and  which  their  own  l^islature  has  cer« 
tainly  awarded  them\  They  are^  however,  in  ps»w 
tial  operation^  and  that  circumstance^  combined  with 
piutx^hial  funds^  and  the  prevalent  and  disgraceful 
practice  of  begging  superadded,  make  up  the  present 
practice  of  sustaining  the  poor  of  Scotland,  excepting 
m  those  parishes  where  the  English  plan  is  introduced^ 
which  is  rapidly  extending,  and  will  be  found  essen- 
tially necessary^  especially  as  manufactures  prevail ; 
,  and  I  am  happy  in  observing,  that  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  the  charitable  establishments  seem  to  be  ad 
well  supported  as  in  towns  of  a  similar  magnitude  in 
England.  Elsewhere,  however,  the  prospect  is  not 
so  cheering :  *^  Where  the  poor  law  is  not  introduced,*' 
we  are  informed,  on  the  most  unexceptionable  autho« 
rity,  "there  are  a  great  many  of  the  miseries  y,Udk 
are  found  in  Ireland*"  .'^ 

I  perhaps  ought  to  mention  the  very  strong  objec-* 
tlons  which  a  celebrated  divine  of  that  country  has 
recently  made  against  a  regular  system  of  legal 
charity  in  Scotland,  and  more  especially  his  opinions- 

■  •  • 

.  *  Mackenzie,  Law  of  Scotland,  p.   .  snatentation  of  the  poor  and  imp<v- 

317*    Macfarlan,  Inqairia  ooncerh.  tent,  so  that  they  might  live  aii))egw 

ing  the  Poor,  pp.  199,  200.    To  in-  gared." 

Btftnoe  one  statute  pnlv  i  In  the  sixth  ^  AH^ititefl  of  Evidence  hefbre  the 

Parliament  of  James  Vl.  act  71?  it  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  oa 

was  ordained  that  "  the  haill  inha-  Ireland,  1824 ;  A.  Kimmo,  Esq.,  p« 

bitants  within  the  parochins  should  918. 
\»  (axed  and  stented  for  the  needful 
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concerning  ours,  which  he  has  expressed  in  the 
strongest  manner.  He  has  represented  our  poor  as 
evincing^  in  their  character  and  conduct^  ^'  an  utter 
recklessness  of  hahit ;  profligacy ;  mutual  abandon- 
ment of  parents  and  children  *  l  rapacity  ^ ;  shame- 
less and  abandoned  profligacy^;**  in  a  word^  as 
being  a  herd  of  brutes  without  the  instinctive  feel** 
ings  of  the  brute  creation.  This^  I  am  sure,  he  Will 
be  glad  to  know,  on  more  certain  authority  than 
casual  observation  can  supply,  is  not  the  character 
of  the  poor — no,  nor  yet  that  of  the  relieved  poor  of 
England*  Nor  has  he  less  mistaken,  as  I  hope^  the 
feelings  with  which  they  are  regarded :  the  different 
ranks  do  hot  ^^look  to  each  other  with  aU  the 
fierceness  and  suspicion  of  natural  enemies,^'  nor 
«<  stand  in  the  grim  array  of  mutual  hostility.**  T%at 
such  may  be  the  representation  in  books  of  political 
economy  I  will  not  dispute ;  but  it  is  utterly  untrue 
in  real  life.  But^  not  to  dwell  on  these  topics,  t 
will  add^  that  if  I  object  to  the  design  Dr.  Chalmers 
avows  of  taking  away  the  '^  right  of  the  poor,"  in 
fevour  of  some  other  plan  of  supporting  themi  my 
objections  are  greatly  heightened  when  I  hear  that 
plan  explained.  The  making  the  poor  the  principal 
persons  to  relieve  poverty  **by  their  litfles,**  to  use 
one  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  singular  phrases,  se6tns  as 
contrary  to  reason  and  scripture,  as  the  supposition 
that  poverty,  if  properly  dealt  with,  might  be  relieved 

«  Dr.  Ghalmen,  Civic  Economy,         *  Thid.  p.  347. 
p.  229.  «  Ibid.  p.  239. 
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iHlihoutf  mudh,  oTj  ofteiiy  any  aisi^tanoe  whatsoever^ 
^(  tQ  ;ex|)ferienee  and  common  sense.  The  duties 
w^  pWe-  to  •such  ax^,  I  think^  not  to  be  discharged 
by  I  '*  little  presents  of  courtesy^"—'*  cheap  and 
^ple  attentions/'— ''  nameless  graces  and  henigni-- 
t)p$  V  and  so  forth.  The  wretchedness  to  be  sue- 
fipured  is  rarely  of  that  pliable  character  to  be  thus 
^kled>  by  the  empty  hand  of  wealthy  into  mirth  and 
^$Aae)y.^ . ,  On .  the  point  of  divinity^  it  would  ill  be- 
Som^^me -to  argue-  with  him;  otherwise  I  should 
hf^vt  doubted  whether  we  ought  not  to  ''  chai^  the 
rich"  to  be  ready  to  distribute  to  the  constant  neces-' 
4tiQS  of  the  poor,  raiher  than  leave  their  relief  prin-^ 
cipallyi  to  themselves :  whether  this  ^^  be  thou 
wwned  and  be  thou  clothed"  plan  is  that  of  Chris- 
jk\9nity  ;t  k  is  certainly  not  that  which  will  satisfy  our 
jQwn.feelingsy  or  those  of  the  poor/  thus  to  serve 
item  by  ^f  carrying  about  an  alms-basket  of  words ^/' 
lis'toDr, Chalmers's,  I  am  sure,  unintentional  mv^ 
j^tfttements,  .utterly  subversive^  as  I  think,  of  his 
Qntwe  vi^ws^  I  shall  attend  to  them  on  another  occa- 
sion ;!  in  the  mean  time^  I  may  safely  leave  it  to  him 
whether  there  is  not  a  far  more  formidable  foe  in 
i&p  path  of  true  charity,  than  the  one  he  has  exclu- 
aively  combated,  I  mean  ostentation  in  givingy  rather 
than  ingratitude  in  receiving,^ — an  evil  which  our 
Qhristiati  poet  Cowper  has  so  admirably  pourtrayed 
in*  his  -exhibition  of  Sunday*charity.     Sure  I  am^  that 

.  »  See  Clric  Economy.  ^  Shakspeare. 
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little  is  said  by  the  Divine  Exemplar  of  tbat  virtue 
legardiDg  the  latter^  and  very  much  of  the  former 
danger.  Nationally  speakings  the  poor-laws  of  Eng* 
land  constitute^  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  volon- 
taiy  charity ;  and^  while  we  know  that  the  benevo- 
lent  object  is  fulfilled,  individually  we  are  well  con- 
tent to  resign  the  consciousness  of  personal  merit  on 
the  occasion.  We  rejoice  that  our  poor  are  delivered 
by  it  from  that  uncertain  and  abject  dependence^ 
which  is  unbecoming  the  condition  of  our  common 
nature,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  elevating  dictates 
of  our  religion. 

Dr.  Ghidmers,  however,  makes  it  out  that  the  con- 
trary system  is  the  result  of  a  ^^  right  and  reflecting 
selfishness,"  and^  in  recommending  his  plan  to  Eng< 
kmd^  thus  expresses  himself: — *^  We  want  England 
to  put  herself  to  school.  We  think  that  she  needs 
to  go  to  school ;  and,  when  looking  attentively  to 
those  trial  parishes^  she  is^  in  fact^  learning  the  first 
lessons^  and  acquiring  the  sound  rudiments  of  a  sound 
education.  Those  parishes  will  be  to  her  the  alpha- 
bet, whence  she  may  venture  forward  to  achieve- 
ments that  are  still  more  arduous ;  and  at  length  be 
able  to  master  those  more  complex  and  difficult  re- 
sults/ which  now  lie  r&moved,  on  a  distant  and  im- 
practicable background^  from  the  eye  of  her  under- 
standing.*'  To  this  I  would  only  remark^  that  Eng- 
land needs  no  schooling  to  bring  her  to  this  state  of 
national  neglect  of  the  poor :  it  is  one  from  which  she 
formerly  emerged.    We  should  soon  be  there  again 
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if^  as  one  of  our  poets  expresses  it^  ^^  tve  woald  go, 
Kke  a  crab^  backwards^''  and  ^^  subtilize  oursdves 
iiito  savages." 

'  Another  author  of  the  same  country^  and  an  ho- 
nour to  it  and  his  age^  gives  a  different  view  of  the 
subject^  with  who$e  opinion  I  shall  conclude  these 
allusions  to  Scotland.  ^'  It  is  a  duty  upon  every 
political  society/*  says  Sir  John  Sinclair^  "  to  pro* 
vide  for  such  unhappy  individuals^  as  from  tiie  po» 
forty  of  their  situation^  from  sickness^  want  of  em-* 
ploymentt.  and  the  various,  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  are  unable  to  main^ 
tain  themselves ;  and  in  no  country  have  these  ge- 
nerous principles  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as 
in  England,  every  native  of  it  being  entitled  to 
demand  subsistence  in  the  parish  in  which  he  was 
bom^  or  in  which  he  has  acquii*ed  a  settlement  ^'* 

(IL)  Bui  to  return  to  the  general  subject.  In 
answer  to  all  the  preceding  statements^  it  may  be 
said^  and^  indeed,  often  has  been^  that  the  systematio 
relief  of  the  poor  only  aggfravates  the  evil  it  is  meant 
to  redress^  and  is  but  a  relic  of  the  remaining  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  of  the  old  world.  Political 
economy^  through  the  medium  of  reviews  and  maga« 
zines,  and  encyclopedias^  sends  us  to  the  new^  in 
order  to  see  society  without  what  it  considers  as  its 
disgrace,  poverty,  and  pauperism*  ^*  It  is  refresh* 
ing/'  they  exclaim,  ^*  to  cross  the  sea  to  the  new 

¥  SimSbSTf  Hist.  Iterentie  of  the  Brit.  £mp.,Tol.  HI.  p.  211. 
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worlds  to  tbe  United  States,  where  laud  is  in  abun« 
dance,  labour  productive,  industry  almost  unre^ 
strained,  and  the  condition  of  poverty  seldom  and 
fitde  known  \'*  Statements  these  which  highly  eulo- 
gized  travellers  confirm  to  us  on  their  own  authority; 
One  of  these^  speaking  of  the  sftme  region,  says, 
^  where  there  are  no  idlers,  and^  more  than  all,  no 
poor^l"  infected,  however,  with  the  philosophic 
dread  of  population^  they  anticipate  when  the  means 
of  carrying  off  a  ''  superfluous  population**  must  fail, 
and  then  comes  pauperism  with  all  its  train  of  evils. 
^  The  principle,"  therefore,  will  not  let  them  rest ; 
they  are  alarmed  for  futurity ;  population  seen  in 
embryo,  haunts  them  perpetually,  like  Gay's  ghost  of 
an  unborn  child,  which  appeared  to  frighten  its  guilty 
father  into  timely  reparation. 

All  this  would  be  very  amusing,  were  it  not  for 
the  mischief  such  false  statements  inflict  upon  those 
who  credit  them.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  there  are 
poor  laws  in  the  United  States,  and  precisely  on  the 
English  system  •.  A  correspondent  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine  complains  bitterly  of  being  deceived  in 
this  respect.  ^^A  late  writer,*'  says  he,  ^Mn  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  says  we  have  no  poor-rates.  I 
wish  he  was  correct.  My  poor-rates,  last  year, 
amounted  to  ten  dollars ;  although  this  township  and 


*  Edlnlmrgli  Encydopedia,  Poor,  ^  The  Hon.  F.  de  Roos,  Personal 

p.  96,    I  quote  (his  from  a  work,  NarratiTe  of  TraveU  in  the  United 

which,  notwithfltanding    this  mifri  States,  p.  24. 

take,  appears  to  he  very  ably  con*  ^  Bristed,  America  and  her  Re* 

ducted*  sources,  p.  241* 
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the  iKQofning  ohe  have  a  workhouse  with  a  farm  of 
two  hundred  acres^  and  more,  for  the  employment 
and  support  of  the  paupers.    This^  considepng  the 
high  rate  of  wages^  the  cheapness  of  food,  and-  full 
employment  for  every  one,  is  more,  in  proportion^ 
than  any  poor-rates  in  England.    There  are  some- 
titb^s  fi'pm  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons  in  the 
w6rkhoilse  in  Philadelphia  %  and  as  many  in  that  of  » 
Ntew  York.    They  cost,  in  Philadelphia,   100,000' 
dolliars  per  annum^  and  the  whole  system  is  miser- 
ably conducted ^"    That  this  statement  is  correct' 
thbre  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt.    I  copy  Ute 
fbUoWing  paragraph  from  an  American  paper^  and  it 
reflates  to  the  very  period.     ^*  The  cost  of  suppoit'*- 
ing  the  poor,  in  Philadelphia,  has  been  diminshed^ 
to*  ihat  fextent^  that  we  understand  it  is  in  contempla-^ 
tibn  to  reduce  the  annual  assessment  from  1^^000 
ddHars'to  90,000  ^"    In  the  somewhat  larger  city  of 
N6w  York,  the  annual  expenses  of  maintaining  thtg 
poor,  we  learn  on  the  decisive  testimony  of  Dr.  Dwig^t, 
anidurited.  In  the  year  1811,  to  154,388  dollaiis, 
88. cents'^:  that  there  were  2,814  paupers  admitted 
into  the  alms-house,  from  the  1st  of  April,  1812,  tp 
the  Xst  of  April,  1813 ;  of  whom  there  were  remain- 


■  .There  were  1299  personi  in  the 
a]si»>hoaM  in  Philadaphia  in  1810 : 
the  expense  of  maintaining  each  pan- 
per  was^  on  the  average,  thirty >nine 
dollars.— Pahner,  Travels  in  the 
United  States,  p.  276. 

Nearly  one-sixth-  of  the  whole  of 
the  deatba  in  the  dty,  occurred  in 


this  esUblishment  in  1824^— Rev. 
Encyc.  Millet.,  1826,  p.  267. 

^  Edinburgh  Magazine,  Letter 
dated  May,  1826,  p.  643. 

«  Philadelphia  Gazette,  Dec.  9» 
1826. 

'  Dwight,  Travels  in  New  Eng. 
land  and  New  York,  vol.  ill.  pp.  46S, 
46(1. 
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iifkg,  at  the  latter  date^  1,265  persons  ^  Nor  wer0 
tbese  extraordinary  years;  on  the  contrary^  the 
number  of  the  poor  ^as  since  greatly  increased :  we 
l^am  from  Bristed^  that  a  memorial  addressed  to  th^ 
state  l^islature,  in  the  month  of  March^  18l7t 
stated,  ^^that,  daring  last  winter^  fifteen  thousand 
paupers,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  seventh  of  our  whole 
population,  received  alms  *"."  He  too  takes  up  the 
European  notion,  that  poor-laws  ought  to  be  abo« 
lishedi  and  pauperism  cured  by  being  abandoned* 
In  addition  to  this,  it  appears  there  are,  of  humane 
and  charitable  societies  in  that  city,  forty  in  number^ 
which  are  supported  with  spirit.  The  expense  of 
one  of  these,  in  1816,  is  stated,  by  Warden,  to  have 
amounted  to  39,053  dollars  \  It  needs  not  be  added^ 
that,  in  the  other  city  just  mentioned,  Philadelphia, 
as-well  as  in  all  others  throughout  the  Union,  similar 
institutions,  to  the  high  honour  of  the  country, .  are 
established.  But  our  traveller  says,  of  Americaj^^ 
^*  above  all,  there  are  no  poor !" 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  provision  for  the. 


*  Ihtright,  TrareU  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  Y^ork,  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

In  the  year  preceding,  viz.  1811, 
t^e  are  inform^  by  another  clergy* 
man,  Dr.  MiUedoler,  of  New  York, 
that  at  the  period  when  the  superin- 
tendant  made  up  his  annual  report, 
^  there  were  1409  persons  dependent 
on  that  institution*'  only,  independ- 
ently of  those  belonging  to  the  an- 
nexed hospital,  ^*wUch,*'  says  he, 
**  admits  of  no  less  than  a  thousand 
diflferent  patients  in  the  course  of 
each  year."  And  that  the  sererity  of 
differing  and  distress  experienced  by 
tiie  wretdied  inmates  is  by  no  means 


less  than  what  is  experienced  in  the 
old  world,  equaUv  authentic  infor- 
mation does  not  allow  us  to  doubt. — 
See  the  Rev.  £.  S.  Ely,  Visits  of 
Mercy  to  the  Hospital  and  Alms- 
house of  New  York  (1811). 

^  Bristed,  America  and  her  Re- 
sources, p.  288. 

In  August,  1817,  there  were  1487 
individuais  in  the  ahns-house ;  that 
establishment  alone  cost,  the  year 
preceding,  90,000  doUars.— Palmer, 
Travels  in  the  United  States,  p.  31 1  ^ 

«  Warden,  Statistical,  &c.  Account 
Of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  p.  536, 
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fom  oidy  became  needful^  H>r  ibe  bordeii  it  imposed 
htSLvy,  as  the  population  enlarged.  Sach^  indeedj 
are  the  notions  of  our  theorists^  but  nothing  can  be 
further  from  the'  fact  than  either.  At  the  verj 
period  when«  according  to  Mr.  Malthus^  the  settlers 
amounted  to  only  21,200^  and  were  in  such  favoqr-* 
able  circumstances  as  to  ^^  increase  with  a  rapidity, 
as  he  supposes^  ^^  almost  without  parallel  in  history, 
we  know  that  the  poof  had  to  be  legally  sustained  \ 
Shortly  afterwards^  Sir"  Joshua  Child  wrote  his  Dish 

courses  on  Trade ;  in  which  able  work  he  distia« 

• 

guii!(hed  New  England  as  legally  providing  for  its 
poor  ^  A  quarter  of  a  century  after  this^  we  still 
find  that  ^'  the  inhabitants  had  to  meet  once  a  months 
sometimes  every  week^  for  relief  of  the  poor%''  la 
the  other  states^  likewise,  we  know  that  there  waa 
early  a  settled  provision  made  for  them :  in  Virginia  \ 
New  Jersey  %  and  Maryland  ^^  for  instance ;  and  the 
pressure  their  maintenance  occasioned  was  propor« 
tionably  the  heaviest^  when  the  population  was  the 
smallest.  Thus  in  1742,  when  Boston  contained 
1719  houses^. and  not  many  more  than    16,000 


^  *■  CollectionBof  the  MassachuBetts' 
Historical  Soc.  vol.  vi.  pp.  229,  237. 

^  Child,  Diaoourse  on  Trade,  p.  88. 

^*  Every  town  maintains  its  own 
poor''  (1680).  — Hobnes,  Annals, 
vol.  i.  p.  377. 

°  A  Narrative  of  the  l^Iiseries  of 
New  England,  Complete  Collection 
of  Papers  relating  to  the  Revolution, 
p.  30. 

^  History  of  Virginia,  by  a  Native, 
part  iii.  p.  40  (1705).— Present  State 

imd  Goreromeiit  of  Virgiiua,  hy 


Hartwell  Blair  and  Chilton  (172?)^ 
p.  53. 

•  Smith,  History  of  New  Jeney^ 
p.  256. 

'  Griffith,  History  of  Marylana, 
p.  13.  ^'  It  was  necessary  to  pass 
an  order  providing  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  when  the  colony  did  not, 
probably,  contain  a  thousand  free* 
men."  A.  D.  1649.  What  say  oar 
modem  theoristQ  to  Buch  &cts  at 
these? 
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i;  there  were  1000  poor  widows ;  11 1  |>er« 
sons  in  the  alms-house^  and  36  in  the  workhouse^* 
I  shall  close  these  hasty*  collections  on  the  subject 
with  an  appeal  to  recent  and  decisive  authorities) 
which  it  would  be  hardly  more  surprising  were  ouc 
economists  on  this  side  the  water  to  contradict^  than 
it  is  that  they  should  have  so  strangely  overlooked 
them.  ''  Our  laws^"  says  one  of  these,  the  excellent 
Dr.  Dwight^  ^^  provide  effectually  for  the  comfortaUe 
maintenance  of  all  the  poor^  who  are  inhabitants^ 
and  so  long  as  they  reside  with  us ;  of  poor  strangers^ 
in  whatsoever  country  they  were  bora ;  and^  when 
they  are  sick^  supply  them  with  physicians^  nurses, 
and  attaidants.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  fur-- 
nished  with  education,  and  apprenticed  at  the  public 
expense.  There  is  not  a  country  upon  earthy  wh^d 
Ihe  provision  for  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  4he 
poor  is  so  effectual  as  New  England  ^ ;"  and  as  ta 
the  other  states^  a  similar  system  prevails,  Mr. 
Jefferson  says^  concerning  Virginia;  that  **  the  poor^ 
who  are  unable  to  support  themselves^  are  main-' 
tained  by  an  assessment  on  the  titheable  persons  c^ 
their  parish ;"  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  kind 
and  humane  manner  in  which  they  are  treated/  add-< 
ing  these  words^ — ^^  nearly  the  same  method  of  pro** 
viding  for  the  poor  prevails  through  all  our  states  *.'• 
Thus  it  is  that  the  poor  amongst  our  Transatlantio 

•Hohnes,  American  AnnaliyToLii         "  Jeffenon,  Notes  <m  Virginia^ 
p.  136.  pp.  219,  220. 

■>  Dwight,  TrareLi  ia  Amanc^ 
^iY.p.92a, 
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brethren  are  cared  for— thA  poor  of  idt  (iohirtrtifes* 
complexions^  fend  conditions:    not  6ri  tt^'clie^p' 
wordy  plan,  now  so  much  recornmeAded;  'fli6**^  bcJ " 
thou  warmed,  and  be  thou  clothed'^  system ;  HiH  Ht  kif 
expense  which,  considerifag  all  th6  cil^cunifetancfes  bF* 
the  country,  isr  truly  astonishing* *  i  hndykt^ diitih^ 
views,  and  magazines,  and  bo6ks,  6ur '  ^olftidal^ 
economists  and  legislators,  arepetpetudlly^appealinl^ 
from  the  operation  of  our  own  natiohaT  ^r6virf6ii  to 
America!     It  is  the  most  charitaBlte  constrtictibn' 
that  can  possibly  be  put  tipon  such  conduct^  to  H^-^ 
lieve  that  they  know  nothing-  whitsofever  6n^  tlll^ 
subjects  concerning  which  they  ekpfesS  thietniiel%i 
the  most  confidently ;— ^*  this  is  the  way  df  thiStt!"   ''^ 
(12.)  But  the  force  of  this  appeal' toay^rdbaW^' 
be  thus  evaded :  the  provision  for  the  pobr  ih  Attlef- 
rica,  it  may  be  said^  is  tberelic  o^  the  igfnorantfe'tod* 
prejudice  they  have  inheritedf  from  their  forefathfeW 
of  England ;  and  consequently  tiie  operation 'of  *Uif6 ' 
more  enlightened  system  must  not>  after  all,'  be- 
sought for  there.     Be  it  so.    There  is  a  couiili^,' 
land  one  sufficiently  near;  great  in  e^ent,  and  'cer- 
tainly rioiioverburdened  with  population ;  vast  in  fts 
means  and  fortunate  in  its  position,  in  which  the' 
experiment  might  be  tried  with  advantage ; '  and 


<  t 
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•  Waiden sayt  (vol.  i. p.  61,  intra,  ficd.    heOfiAg  wholly  oht  -i>f  kslfttnU^ 

dnction),  ^*  the  average  expense  of  deration  the  comparative  cheapness  f 

maintaining  paupers  in  America  it  o/  the  nedessaries  oF  {life,  ther^  tfl/> 

estimated  at  forty-Uve  dollars  per  nothing  approaching  to  this  degvee 

Ainiun  for  each  individual.*'   If  this  of  liberality  in  any  other  CQi^try 

■tatement  be  at  all  correct,  the  eulogy  upon  earth. 
of  Dr.  Pwight  is,  indeed,  fully  jutti« 
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there  it  has  been  tried :  I,  mean  Franoe.    ,We  h^v« 
heard  much  of  her  having  been  a  political  bea«3Qn ; 
she  has  been  yet  more,  a  moral  one.    Wh^n  sbo 
had  trampled  upon  the  rights  of  propeiiyj  public  anAi 
private,  and  revelled  hi  the  spoliationj-r*<had  pftt* 
dowa  her  sacred  institutions,  and  filled  the  )aQ4; witb(i 
dismay  and  suffering,  she  seizedv  upon  tibue  sai^red/ 
funds  which  the  piety  of  preceding  ages  had  ai^^)' 
mulated  in  behalf  of  suffering  humanity^  and  .sw^pt: 
away  the  "right  of  the  poor."    A  man  can.ibiiy^ 
little  faith  i^i  revelation^  nor  yet  in  a.Qop,  yfhg  dq^gd 
not;  belie\^  that  the  anger  of  Heaven  would JtiindlQt 
at  such  a  heinous  spoliation  of  the  defenc^lesa;  ^apdv 
he  must  shut  his  eyes  to.  past  events  nQt>  to  se9.i^' 
tremendous  manifestations^  ^  tBut  not  to. allude  t^  the 
moral  ({haraqter  pf.the  trap^a^tioa  any  further^jfleti' 

us  examine  its  policy*     After  having  seized  their! 
funds^  the  Comite  de  Mendicite  recommended  d»( 
other  mpde  of  provision.  >  The  sy^em  of  >our  re^ul^  * 
lar  and  systematic  relief  was^  and  Mr*  Malthus  mysi 
^^  justly^  stated  by  the  French  to  be  la  plaiepoHtique' 
de  VAngleterrc  la  plusdevoranWt''  (England^s  <m6sti 
deyouring  political  sore).     He  repeats,  elsewhei^^ 
his  admiration  of  their  wbe  and  pnoper- oendnet^c^ 
^^  the  Committee  de  Mendicity  at  the  bipginmng  of  ^e 
French  Revolution^  very  properly   and  judiciously 
rejected  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  wfafch  ^ 
had  been  proposed  \"     With  these  proper  and  judi- 

*  Maldnu,  Essay  on  Population,         ^  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population, 
p.  536.  p.  546.  The 
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ciods  persons  the  rights  of  man  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  the  poor  man^  that  is,  one  too 
impotent  either  to  oppose  or  assist  them,  and  conse- 
quently a  mere  burden ;  and  this  is  a  distinction 
seldom  lost  sight  of  in  the  liberality  of  the  liberals^ 
either  in  their  theories  or  their  practice. 

It  often  happens,  however^  that  men,  influenced 
neither  by  principle  nor  feelings  may  perpetrate  acts 
infamous  in  themselves,  which  ultimately  prove  bene- 
ficial. It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether  this  ao 
highly  extolled  one  of  the  French  has  turned  out  to 
be  amongst  that  number.  One  advantage  I  confess, 
it  has  been  attended  with :  it  has  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  the  pernicious  principles  now  afloat 
to  the  test,  and>  as  far  as  experience  may  be  permit- 
ted to  decide,  has  disposed  of  them  for  ev^.  The 
'^sore''  of  England,  if  her  charity  must  be  so  dmiomir 
nated,  we  know ;  has,  then,  the  political  chinirgery  of 
France  removed  from  that  country  the  deformity  of 
poverty  by  their  excissory  operation  ?  Much  is  said 
about  the  pauperism  in  London ;  let  us  compare  it 
with  that  of  Paris,  the  focus  of  the  &shionables,  and 
consequently  of  the  superfluous  wealth,  of  Europe ; 


Tlie  wisdom  of  theie  personages 
was,  however,  anticipated  by  the 
Infidel  authors  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
in  which  respect  for  estabUshmenta, 
founded  on  Christian  principles,  for 
the  systematic  relief  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, was  one  of  those  narrow 
prejuoUoes  which  were  contemned  and 
ridiculed  as  contrary  to  true  philo- 
sophy and  political  economy. — See 
Bupin,  Hist,  de  1* Administration  de 
Mooors  PabHc— The  National  Con- 


vention, indeed,  proposed  to  raise  a 
fund  from  the  spoil  of  the  beoevo« 
lenoe  of  past  ages,  but  they  sold  the 
property,  and  then  neglected  their 
promise ;  ^^judiciously,**  as  Mr.  Mai- 
thus  informs  us.  The  poverty  and 
distress  and  mortality  which  conse- 
quently ensued  are  almost  incredi- 
ble.— See  Vemignac^s  Descrip.  Phy- 
sique et  Politique  du  Department  da 
Ehone. 
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and  then  let  ub  see  to  which  belongs  the  appellation 
of  *^  la  plaie  la  plus  devorante."  And  to  end  all 
dispates  on  the  pointy  I  will  take  one  of  the  most 
expensive  and  burdensome  years  England  has  yet 
experienced ;  since  when^  notwithstanding  the  **  ab- 
sorbent'* system  of  our  modem  quacks,  the  expenses 
of  the  poor  have  very  considerably  diminished ;  and 
if  large  sums  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  rates^ 
which  are  in  reality  the  ws^es  of  labour^  the  declen- 
sion would  appear  still  greater.  We  have  particulars 
of  the  year  1813  published.  In  the  year  1811^  the 
metropolis  contained  a  population  of  1,009,546 
souls :  that  number  was  doubtiess  increased  in  1813^ 
when  there  were  35^593  persons  permanently  re- 
lieved in  and  out  of  the  several  workhouses^  and 
75^310  occasionally,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
110^903,  and  involving  an  expense  of  517^181/. 
Turn  we  now  to  Paris  *.  In  the  twelve  arrondisse- 
mens^  containing^  in  1823^  a  population  of  713^966 
souls^  the  report  of  the  Bureaux  de  Charity  sums  up 
as  follows : 

Total  des  indtgens  seoourns  i  domicile  on  autrement  .        126,600 

Population  dres  hdpitaox  ft  hoepiooi        »  •  61,M0 

187,000 

To  this  appalling  number  must  still  be  made  many 
very  heavy  additions,  such  as  erifans'trouvcs,  &c. 
&c.  ^    The  expense  of  maintaining  these  I  hold  to 


*  Popalation  Abstracta  for  1811.  ^  In  the  other  towns  of  France^ 

Poor  Rate  Returns  for  1813 ;  pub-  the    indigent    were   calculated    to 

lished  by  order,  1818;  Appendix,  amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  wh(Ue 

pp.  631, 632, 633.  popalation,   in    the   country  partf 
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be  far  the  least  important  part  of  the  examination. 
Some  idea^  however^  of  its  amount  may  be  gathered 
from  what  follows.    The  twelve  Bureaux  of  Charity, 
it  appears^  distributed  1,200,000  francs  in  money ; 
747,000  loaves  of  four  pounds  weight  each ;  270,000 
pounds  of  meat ;  19^000  ells  of  cloth ;  7000  pairs 
of  sabots,  1500  coverlets,  &c.*    But  in  the  report 
from  which  I  am  quoting,  it  is  added,  that  these 
bureaux  form  apart  only  of  the  public  benevolent 
institutions  of  Paris ;  then  follows  an  account  of  the 
various  establishments,  the  numbers  received  into 
which,  independently  of  schools,  amount  to  75,200 : 
most  of  these,  I  presume,  are  included  in  the  61,500, 
as  reported  to  be  in  the  hopitaux  and  hospices.    The 
report  of  the   Consul  general  des  Hopitaux  (annie 
1823)  states  that  the  relief  afforded  to  the  indigent 
population  of  the  capital,  by  his    administration, 
amounted  to  3,300,000  francs,  of  which  the  foundling 
hospitals  absorbed  a  third.   As  to  the  private  charities 
distributed,  the  article  says,  '^  on  ne  pent  savoir  le 
montant."     But  the  conclusion  of  this  important  re- 
port must  not  be  omitted ;  and  to  that  conclusion  I 
call  the  particular  attention  of  those  who  are  so  loud  in 
their  admiration  of  the  proper  and  judicious  conduct 
of  the  French  committee  de  mendicite,  in  rejecting  the 
English  plate  la  plus  devorante  ;  it  runs  thus  : — 

to  one-fourteentb,  independent  of  we  are  informed  tliat  indigent  hfis 

the  licensed  and  registered  beggars,  greatly    increased    throughout    all 

who  are  so  numerous  and  increas-  France. 

ing.    Since  these  calculations,  which  ■  Bulletin  Univerael,  1824,  Geog., 

were  made  by  Dupin,  pp.  425,  469,  *  &c.  torn.  i.  pp.  88,  89. 

and  by    Degerando,    pp.    60,    51, 
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"  It  is  painful  to  terminate  this  enameration  of  the 
relief  given  to  the  indigent  of  the  capital^  by  the 
observation^  that  her  streets,  her  quays^  and  all  her 
pablic  places  sre  filled  with  mendicants  P'*^ 

These  are  distressing  statements^  and  there  is, 
alas  !  no  room  to  hope  they  are  exaggerations  :  they 
receive  a  melancholy  confirmation  from  the  statistics  of 
mortality.  One  third  of  the  dead  of  Paris  are  buried 
at  the  public  expense !  ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  prove,  that  if  Paris  is 
thus  circumstanced,  the  rest  of  a  country  to  which  its 
capital  is  every  thing,  is  still  more  deplorably  im- 
bued with  beggary.  That  it  is  not  so  effectually  suc- 
coured, we  may  very  safely  conclude.  An  intel* 
ligent  contributor  to  the  ^*  Bulletin  Universel  des 
Sciences,"  thus  expresses  himself  upon  this  point. 
^*  Supposing  that  the  relief  given  to  the  poor  from 
the  public  revenues  were  throughout  France,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  population  of  Paris,  it  would 
amount  to  121,000,000  francs."  (It  is  plain  he 
speaks  only  of  the  sums  awarded  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  from  the  public  revenues ;  for  if  he  had 
included  those  administered  by  the  twelve  Bureaux 
de  Charite,  which  are,  in  addition,  distributed  in  the 
different  arrondissemens,  the  proportion  would 
amount  to  about  200,000,000  francs.)  ''But  this  sum 
is  evidently  much  exaggerated  ;  for  there  exist  admi- 
nistrations of  charity  only  in  our  towns,  and  the  poor 

■  Ballettn   Unirenel,    Oeog.  et  ^  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyc., 

Sut.,  torn.  i.  p.  89.  Poor,  p.  88^ 
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in  our  rural  communes  are  succoured  by  voluntary 
charitable  donations  only.  One  ought  to  feel  as- 
tonished that  we  have  not  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  more  efficacious  means^  after  a  revolution 
which  has  left  us  in  the  same  situation  as  England 
found  herself  in  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  ecclesiastical  property^  which  was  the  patrimony 
of  the  unfortunate^  had  been  alienated  from  them  *.*' 
He  does^  indeed^  show  that  the  evil  of  such  a  state 
of  things  is,  in  some  degree^  mitigated  by  the 
minute  division  of  the  large  properties  which  were 
confiscated  at  the  revolution;  but  few,  I  think, 
amongst  us,  ai*e  for  thus  curing '  la  plaie*  of  paupersim 
in  their  own  country.  The  wisdom  of  the  gentlemen 
Mr.  Malthns  eulogizes  so  highly  is  therefore  mani- 
fested in  the  vast  expense  which  is  now  entailed 
upon  the  government^  leaving  the  kingdom  still  very 
inadequately  relieved,  and  swarming  from  one  end 
to  the  other  with  mendicants. 

(13.)  In  proof  that  universal  mendicancy  is  the  al- 

'  tentative  of  having  no  poor-laws,  I  may  safely  refer 

.  to  the  testimony  of  any  one  who  has  travelled  through 

that  country ;  or  indeed  any  other  in  the  South  of 

Europe,  where  there  is  no  regularly  oi^anized  system 


"  Bulletin  Universe],  torn.  iv.  p.  44. 
—Previously  to  this  spoliation,  the 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  appear 
to  have  been  most  ample :  according 
to  a  work  quoted  by  Dr.  Macfarlan 
— ^*  Sujfficient  to  maintain  one-fourth 
of  the  inhabitants  f*  The  num- 
ber of  the  indigent  "  much  greater 
thaa  in  England,"  indndes  not 
fewer  than  tm^  hundred  thoosaBd 


able-bodied  b^^gars  dispersed  through 
the  kingdom.  That  admirable  du« 
ritable  police  which  our  poor-la^vs 
have  so  long  established  in  this  ooun* 
try  was  wanting,  for  the  absence  of 
which  it  seems,  no  charity  public 
or  private,  however  ample,  can  com- 
pensate. See  ^*  IjCs  movens  de 
detruire  la  mendicity  en  France,*' 
quoted  by  Dr.  Maobrlaa;  p.  47U 
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of  pablic  relief  for  the  poor.    No  expense^  how* 
ever  great — ^no  establishments^  however  magnificent^ 
seem  to  compensate  the  want  of  this.     I  shall 
only  quote  one  or  two  authors^  and  leave  the  reader 
to  contrast  such  eouniries^  in  regard  to  poverty 
and  wretchedness^  with  those  where  there  is  a  regular 
system  of  national  relief,  as  in  Switzerland^  Sweden, 
Holland^  and  England.   ^'  Let  the  traveller,"  says  one 
of  these,  **  start  from  the  rock  of  Lisbon^  and  proceed 
through  every  part  of  Spain  %  Italy,  and  France^  and 
the  wretchedness  and  beggary  which  prevails  in  every 
town,  vUlage,  house,  and  even  apartment^  through  all 
these  christian  catholic  countries,  can  only  be  appro* 
ciated  by  those  who  have  witnessed  such  scenes  \   In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  human  misery  and  mendicity  are 
Certainly  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  in  France 
and  Italy;  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter 
countries  the  profession  is  more  matured  and  refined 
than  in  the  former,  where  they  content  themselves 
with  quietly  exhibiting  disease,  of  the  most  horrible 
description,  on  the  road  side,  in  the  comers  of  streets, 
and  at  the  gates  of  towns,  begging  the  Almighty,  or 
some  favoured  saint,  to  inspire  you  with  charity.  Va- 
gabonds, and  those  bom  and  educated  in  beggary^ 
make  no  scrapie  to  enter  your  apartments,  whilst  at 


*  Cerrantes  tayt,  of  hif  Qovenior  dsely  the  law  of  England*   May  ihe 

of  Barataria,  that  in  ridding  the  fiction  of  that  inimitable  author  be- 

'«treets  of  beggars  and  relieving  the  oome  at  length,  as  it  respecu  hii 

indigent,  "  he  made  and  appointed  own  country,  a  happy  reality !  ^ 

an  overseer  of  the  poor,  not  to  per-  ^  Milford^  Observations  during  a 

secute,  but  to  examine  whether  they  Tour  through  France,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p. 

were  oiff  ware  not  real  objects/'  Pre-  7^» 
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your  dinner  or  supper,  shut  tbe  door,  and  with  appa- 
rent  humility  persevere  in  their  petition  till  it  is 
granted.  In  France  and  Italy,  the  beggars  possess  a 
superior  polish  and  perseveranoe ;  and  it  may  be 
deemed  an  establislied  maxim  among  them^  that  a 
refusal  is  not  an  answer.  At  post-houses>  and  towns 
where  you  pass  through^  they  are  as  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  the  door  as  the  landlord  or  the  waiter, 
and  place  themselves  in  positions  to  catch  the  eye» 
turn  which  way  you  will,  niaking  a  monotonous  buzz> 
like  a  distant  swarm  of  bees.  If  you  shut  your  eyes, 
or  the  window-blinds  of  your  carriage,  you  voluntarily 
become  a  kind  of  state-prisoner,  and  of  course  are 
deprived  of  seeing  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.  But 
this  will  not  always  secure  you  from  their  importu- 
nity ;  for  I  have  found  it  occur,  that  they  will  open 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  and  present  such  a  counte- 
nance of  real  or  fictitious  misery,  that  I  believe  few 
travellers  persevere  in  the  resolutions  they  have 
formed  under  such  unequal  contests ;  at  least  I  know 
that  whoever  wishes  to  consult  his  ease  or  his  health 
had  better  not  enter  the  lists  with  such  opponents  *. — 
In  large  cities,  in  coming  out  of  one  house,  you  are 
fairly  hunted  till  you  get  into  another :  the  fraternity, 
however,  appear  to  have  this  point  of  etiquette,  that 
only  one  hunts  you  at  a  time ;  but,  before  you  are  out 
of  sight  of  the  former  beggar,  whom  you  have  re- 
lieved, you  are  considered  fair  game  for  the  rest  of 

»  Af  ilford,  ObservftUons  during  a  Tour  through  France,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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the  pack,  'these  scenes  of  misery  every  day  present- 
ifig  thenfeeives  have  been  the  subject  of  my  reflections^ 
during  many  m  solitary  r&mble  through  Europe  \" 
Such  is  afi  ^tract  froro'tibe  description  of  the  paupers 
of  France,  as  well  as  Italy  and  Spain,  given  by  a  very 
intelligent  modern  traveller.  But  if  authorities  more 
nniversally  known  are  preferred,  I  will  give  the  same 
facts  in  the  language  of  Kotzebue.  It  concerns  a 
country  and  a  city^  whose  numerous  and  splendid 
charitable  establishments  Eustace  eulogizes  so  highly ; 
Naples.  ^*  It  is,"  says  Kotzebue,  ^^ crowded  with  beg- 
gars, whose  number  defies  all  calculation. — I  feel  it, 
indeed,  a  fruitless  task  for  my  pen  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed,  and  I  lay  it 
down  in  desj^air .  But  no  1  what  I  can  tell  is  as  much 
as  needs  be  known  of  human  misery.  As  we  step  out 
of  our  house,  twenty  hats  and  open  hands  are  stretched 
out  towards  us.  We  cannot  take  ten  steps  in  the 
street  without  meeting  a  beggar,  who  crosses  our 
path,  and,  with  groans  and  piteous  exclamations,  soli- 
cits oUr  mite.  Women^  often  dressed  in  black  silk 
and  veiled,  intrude  themselves  impudently  upon  ust 
Cripples,  of  all  sdPt^,  hold  up  their  stump  of  a  leg  or 
an  arm  close  to  our  eyes.  Noseless  faces,  devoured 
by  disease,  grin  at  us.  Children  quite  naked,  nay, 
even  men,  are  to  be  seen,  lying  and  moaning  in  the 
dirt.  A  dropsical  man  sits  by  a  wall,  and  shows  us 
his  monstrous  belly.     Consumptive  mothers  lie  by 

•  MUfoid,  Obsermtioiu,  &<x  vol.  ii.  p.  81.    See  the  foUowiog  pag^ 
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the  road-side^  with  naked  children  in  their  laps^  who 
are  oompelied  to  be  continually  crying  aloud«  If  we 
go  to  churchy  we  must  pass  between  a  dozen  such  de* 
plorable  objects  at  the  door»  and  when  we  enter^  as 
many  fall  down  on  their  knees  before  us*  Even  in 
our  dwellings^  we  are  not  free  from  the  painful  speo 
tacle.  If  we  open  the  balcony-door^  the  sighs  re* 
echo  from  below '  T* 

But  I  will  pursue  the  quotation  no  further.  Some 
may  think  that  they  would  be  proof  against  all  this 
importunity,  under  the  idea  that  much  of  it  is  urged 
under  fallacious  pretences.  But  who  can  determine^ 
and  consequently  who^  with  a  heart»  dare  refuse? 
This  author  gires  an  awful  proof  of  the  distressing 
predicament  in  which  any  man  must  be  placed  under 
such  circumstances^  and  eren  in  his  own  country, 
were  there  no  provision  for  the  poor*  He  saw  one 
of  these  importunate  wretches  die  in  the  street  while 
supplicating — die  of  hunger !  He  attests  lt»  and  the 
date^  December  the  4th^  1804,  and  adds,  '^  N.B. 
The  king  rode  past  to-day^  to  the  chase^  with  twenty 
or  thirty  dogs,  all  in  excellent  condition  ^Z'  Horses 
and  dogs,  we  are  told^  are  granaries  for  the  poor  \ 
1  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  showing  the  error 
of  this  notion,  likewise^  from  fiscal  data* 

That  a  better  system  will  ultimately  prevail  in  the 
countries  last  referred  to,  there  is  little  doubt.  The 
enemies  of  poor-laws  must  prepare  themselves  for 

*Kotzebue,  Travels  through  Italy,  **  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  217,  2ia 

vol.  i.  pp.  861,  i62.  «  Malthiu,  Efiiay  on  Pop. 
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Hietr  extension^  instead  of  anticipating  their  extinc- 
ti<m.  Mendidty^  which  will  inevitably  prevail  where- 
ever  there  is  no  legal  relief  for  the  poor,  has  more 
than  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  latter^  without  any 
of  its  benefits.  As  an  intelligent  traveller  observes^ 
^'  without  some  sort  of  eleemosynary  public  establish- 
ment/' which  he  says  is  wanting^  generally  speakings 
in  Italy,  the  wretchedness  is  extreme,  and  ^^  charity 
becomes  hopdess  *.  He  remarks^  however^  that  in 
Venice  '^  a  system  something  approaching  to  our 
mode  of  providing  for  the  indigent  poor  has  been 
adopted^  where  a  sort  of  chest  has  been  formed  for 
their  relief^  out  of  contributions  levied  on  the  richer 
inhabitants^  backed  by  donations  from  the  govern- 
ment^.'* He  adds^  *^  a  great  change  has  been 
in  this  respect  wrought  in  Venice,"  as  before  ^'  it 
was  crowded  with  half-starved  wretches,  like  other 
parts  of  Italy  \'* 

(14«)  I  cannot  but  remark  here,  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor  is  still  more 
deplorable.  They,  too,  are  beggars,  they  importune 
in  still  greater  multitudes ;  but  they  have  few  of  the 
i^lendid  establishments  so  much  talked  of  in  other 
countries ;  and  instead  of  troops  of  foreigners  arriv- 
ing, and  spending  amongst  them  the  revenues 
obtained  elsewhere,  they  are  almost  totally  deserted 
by  their  own  natural  protectors.     In  search  of  em- 


.  *  Letten  from  the  North  of  Italy,  ^  Ibid,  vol.  1.  pp.  131,  183. 

addressed  to  H.  Hall«m,  Esq.,  vol.  i.         ""  Ibid, 
p.  130. 
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ployment  *  and  of  bread,  they  wander  "in  every  di- 
rection ** ;  they  are  chased  back  from  the  city  ""■ ;  in- 
tercepted on  the  high- ways ;  and  driven,  from  the 
villages  ^ ;  and  with  greater  apologies  for  begging 
than  any  other  people  upon  earth,  they  are  the  least 
tolerated  in  availing  themselves  of  this  last  nesouroe 
of  suffering  humanity.  Let  not  the  enemies  of  iheir 
species  attribute  this  to  their  numbers ;  these  mast 
again  be  reminded  that  such  was  their  fate  wJbeu  the 
population  of  the  country  was  in  the.  most  scanty 
state*. 

Mendicancy,  therefore,  has  not,  and  never  can  be, 
put  down  in  Ireland,  till  a  national  system  of  relief 
be  adopted ;  in  the  mean  time,  independently  of  the 
disgrace  and  suffering  which  the  want  of  it  occasions* 
it  has  been  asserted,  on  a  careful  calculation,  that 
the  present  plan  of  relieving  distress  is,  in  compari- 
son to  the  number  of  the  inhabitimts  and  their  ^meansi 
far  more  burdensome  than  that  occasioned  by  the 
poor-laws  of  England  ^. 

Let^then,  Englishmen  judge  which  best  merits 
the  appellation  of  la  plaie  la  plus  dai7or(rnfe,*~their 
system  of  sustaining  the  poor,  or  this  pest  of  society, 
universal  mendicity,  with  all  its  inevitable  train  of 
deceit,  disgrace,  immorality,  disease,  and  suffeiing  ?: 
We  are  placed  in  this  dilemma :  without  a  systematic 

4 

•  Drs.  Baker  and  Cheyne,  vol.  ii.  *  Archbishop*  Boulter,    Letters, 

p.  165.  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

»  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  71,  85,  91,  ^  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  the 

317,371,373.  Lords'  Committee,  1824,  p.  264; 

« Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  A.  JSimmo,  Esq, 

•»/4irf.vol.  ii.p.l42. 
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plan  of  relief  for  the  poor,  the  very  idea  of  discoun- 
tenancing' mendicity  is  infinitely  too  cruel  to  be  prac- 
ticable anywhere.  This  pointy  at  leasts  needs  no 
aiding ;  Lord  Hale  has  as  clearly  settled  it  in  his 
little  piece  on  the  poor  Jaws  as  he  ever  did  any 
question  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  *. 

(15.)  I  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  this  state 

of  things^  infinitely  more  disgraceful  to  the  rich  than 

to  the  poor,  wherever  it  exists,  to  a  very  different 

picture.     I  shall  not  instance  England,  though  I 

think  I  well  might,  after  what  has  been  seen,  but 

appeal  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  in 

Europe,  in  all  respects,  where  a  system  of  sustaining 

the  poor  very  similar  to  ours  prevails— the  kingdom 

of  the  Netherlands.     In  the  year  1823,  an  official 

report  was  made  to  the  States  General,  upon  the 

'*  etablissemens  de  bienfaisances  et  de  1' Education 

des  PaysnBas^.'*    We  have  already,  in  reviewing 

the  agriculture  of  the  Netherlands,  seen  that  there 

a  beggar  is  scarcely  to  be  found.     From  this  report, 

however,  it  appears  there  are  2285  mendicants ;  the 

number  is  triumphantly  small.     But,  though  thei^e 

is  so  little  begging  allowed,  there  is  poverty,  but  it  is 

treated  as  poverty  ought  always  to  be,  not  thrown 

prominently  forth  on  accidental  charity,  but  quietly 

*  Lord  Hale ;  Burn,  Hist.  Poor-  a  proviflion,  or  with  its  own  state 

Laws,  p.  150.  The  bill  for  the  relief  previously  to  passing  that  act,  and 

of  the  poor  was,  at  the  time,  em-  how  well  the  aims  of  its  wise  and 

phatically  called,  *^  a  Bill  for  the  humane  framers  have  been  realised 

.  Extirpation  of  Beggary."    Let  the  needs    no   further    proof.    Dewes" 

condition,  then,  of  England,  in  this  Journals,  &c.,  p.  561. 

,  respect,  be  cumi)ared  with  any  other  ^  See  Bulletin  Universel,   Avril, 

coantry  upon  earth,  destitute  of  such  1825,  p.  ICd. 
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and  regularly  retired^  protected^  and  sustained.  The 
population  of  the  kingdom  is  stated  at  5,721^724 ; 
the  number  of  those  who  are  at  the  ^'  charge  pub- 
lique^"  and  whom  we  should,  perhs^^  disdainfully 
call  paupers^  exclusively  of  those  who  receive  edu* 
cation  at  the.  public  expense,  is  682^185,  or  near  an 
eighth  part  of  the  entire  population  \  Hear  this^  ye 
dissatisfied  Englishmen!  Nor  have  they  got,  as 
yet,  the  divine  knack  of  feeding  them  upon  words ; 
they  expend  upon  them^  exclusively  of  education^ 
10^212^976  florins.  In  this  report,  the  provinces 
are  divided  into  southern  and  northern ;  the  latter, 
including  Old  Holland^  one  is  curious  to  examine, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  merited  celebrity  that 
country  has  enjoyed  for  ages^  in  the  preservation  of 
its  poor.  The  population  of  the  nine  northern  pro- 
vinces is  stated  at  2,148,339^  their  poor  at  196,053 
persons  :  but  the  Dutch^  continuing  their  habits  of 
humane  attention  to  their  poor^  expended  no  less  a 
sum,  on  this  smaller  number^  than  5^955,030  florins^ , 
or  about  thirty  florins  each,  something  more^  I  think, 
than  three  quarters  of  wheats  at  the  average  Am- 
ster  dam  prices  of  that  year "".  I  have  not  in  my 
possession  any  returns  of  the  number  of  paupers,  in 
that  year,  in  England  and  Wales  ;  but,  to  recur  to 
the  year  1813,  already  referred  to,  there  were  then 
971,913,  on  whom  was  expended  6,679,657/.,  or 

*  Rapport  fait  auxEtats-Genereiix,  ^  Rapport  fait  anz  Etats-Oene- 

for  1822.  Bulletin  Univerael,  Geo^.      raux,  for  1823,  torn.  y.  p.  165. 
«t  Stat.,  torn.  V.  pp.  19, 165.  ^  See  Foreign  Com  Retarns,  pab- 

liahed  March,  1826. 
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about  ten  bushels  each,  not  half  the  former  quantity : 
now,  however,  the  fall  in  grain  has  increased  that 
allowance  ;  but  still,  I  fear,  we  fall  far  short  of  the 
Dutch  in  care  of,  and  liberaUty  to,  our  poor  \ 

Here,  then,  b  the  raal  secret  of  the  managemart 
ofihe  poor  of  Holland ;  it  is  not  that  she  has  an  ex-* 
tensiye  foreign  trade,  or  sends  forth  numerous  colo* 
nial  emigrations,  or  that  she  possesses  an  extremely 
unhealthy  country  (these  are  the  reasons  of  such  as 
conceive  that  the  only  way  to  cure  poverty  is  to 
expel  or  desert  it) :  no  1  those  who  live  at  the  public 
cost  are,  proportionably,  at  least  as  numerous  as  are 
such  in  England ;  but  generous  and  unwearied  at> 
tention  to  wretchedness  and  distress  is  her  plan. 
Perpetually  accused  of  selfishness,  where  is  genero*- 
sity  like  this  to  be  found  ? — of  coldness,  where  does 
the  flame  of  Christian  charity  bum  with  so  bright 
and  so  steady  a  flame  as  in  Holland?  Possessed 
of  a  narrow  untractable  territory,  and  an  unpropitious 
climate,  loaded  with  taxies  and  with  a  decUning  trade, 
atill  she  sets  an  example  to  every  nation  upon  earth ; 
which  speaks  as  loudly  as  human  conduct  can,  Gk> 
and  do  thou  likewise ! 

I  will  close  these  remarks  on  the  poor-laws  of 
Holland,  by  an  anecdote  which,  to  me,  is  very 
impressive,  as  evincing  that  there  is  something  in 
the  very  nature  of  charity  that  strikes  those  hearts 
that  are  dead  to  every  other  duty,  and  which  inspires 

•  Poor-rate  Retunu  for  18IS,  pabUihed  181S, 
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their  deepest  reverence  even  \vhere  it  faik  to  excite 

their  imitation.     '*  When  ^e  Duke  of  Lotherdal^ 

# 

jeering  about  the  fate  of  Holland^  then  threatened  by 
Louis^  and  basely  deserted  by  Charles  the  Second, 
said  that  oranges  would  be  scarce  when  the  French 
should  have  plundered  Amsterdam,  Charles,  who 
knew  Holland  well^  as  a  resident  there,  interrupted 
his  mirth,  and,  for  once  serious,  replied :  ^  I  am  of 
opinion  that  God  will  preserve  Amsterdam  from 
being  destroyed,  if  it  were  only  for  the  great  charity 
they  have  for  their  poor  '/  '*  Difficulties  environ 
our  own  country,  at  present ;  a  storm  seems  gather- 
ing, and  the  future  prospect  darkens ;  let  us  cover 
our  manifold  offences  with  this  divine  mantle ;  let 
us  lay  hold  of  the  weakness  of  the  Deity,  if  I  dare  so 
to  express  myself :  let  us  increase  our  attentions  to 
our  own  poor ;  and  perform  a  solemn  act  of  justice 
and  mercy  in  behalf  of  those  of  Ireland,  without  de- 
lay. ^^  If  merits,  in  an  individual,  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  rewarded  in  this  world,  I  do  not 
think  it  too  presumptuous  to  suppose,  that  national 
virtues  may  likewise  meet  with  their  blessings.  Eng- 
land  has,  to  its  peculiar  honour,  not  only  made  its 
poor  free,  but  hath  provided  a  certain  and  solid 
establishment,  to  prevent  their  necessities  and  indi- 
gence, when  they  arise  from  what  the  law  terms 
^  the  act  of  God.'  And  are  not  these  beneficent 
attentions  to  the  miseries  of  our  fellow- creatures  the 

*  Ker,  of  Kenland,  Remarks  on  Holland,  part  iii.  p.  34. 
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first  of  liiose  poor  pleas  which  we  are  capable  of 
ofifering^  in  behalf  of  our  imperfections  to  an  all-wise 
aad  merciful  Creator  *"  ?'* 

(16.)  With  the  sacred  feelings  which  such  a  pas^ 
sage  as  this  leases  upon  the  mind^  it  is  painful  to 
return  to  coirtroversj.  But  the  cause  demands  it ; 
we  have  still  to  attack  the  stronghold  of  the  ad* 
versanes  of  the  poor-laws,  agwinst  which,  in  many 
cases^  neither  right,  nor  reason^  n6r  revelation  can 
make  the  least  impression :  I  mean  the  stronghold 
of  selfish  interest.  The  country  has  been  taught 
to  regard  the  national  charity  not  merely  as  a  vast 
national  burden^  but  as  a  growing  one ;  threatening 
to  ^^  absorb"'  (to  use  the  fashionable  term  of  the 
day)  the  totire  property  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Mal^ 
thus  told  us^  in  1803^  that  more  than  one  half  of  4he 
population  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  paupers  K 
Another  celebrated  authority  tells  us  gravely,*  if  I 
recollect  rights  that>  in  England^  nine  partg  6f  the 
populatioii  are  sustained  by  the  remaining  tenth  f  i 
as  to  the  expense,  the  latter  does  not  so  itiuch  regard 
it ;  but  tihe  former  sayd,  that  his  supposition'  '^  of  a 
collection  from  the  rich  of  eighteen  shillings  in  the' 
pound  has  been  nearly  realized  V  ciikI  that  it  had 
been  justly  stated^  that  the  system  was  an  evil,  in 
con^arisoa  with  which  ^^  the  national  debt,  with  'all 
its  magnitude  of  terror,  is  of  little  moment  ^"  *  One 

*  Barrington,  Ancient  Statutes,         ^  See  Edin.  Rev.,  Art.  Poor  Laws, 
p.  481.  ^  Malthus,  p.  399. 

I*  Malthus^  p.  53$.  •/6«;.p.d3a. 
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would  really  think  that  such  statements  as  these 
quire  no  notice^  and  that  they  would  render  any 
views  and  (pinions  founded  upon  them  utterly  value- 
less ;  but  no !  such  authorities  ccAitinue  to  be  oon- 
suited  and  appealed  to. 

I  shall  only  say^  as  it  regards  one  of  these  asser^ 
tions,  that  instead  of  one  man  amongst  us  supporting 
seven  paupers^  ten  or  a  dozen  of  us  are  contriving 
to  assist  one.  As  to  Mr.  Malthus  s^  that  the  poor- 
rates  had  nearly  amounted  to  eighteen  shillings  in  the 
pounds  and  that  above  one-half  of  us  were  paupers ; 
at  the  very  time  he  was  publishing  this^  an  exact 
account  of  the  number  of  the  poor^  and  the  rates  for 
their  support^  was  in  the  act  of  being  taken  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  and  his  ^'  suppositions 
were  nearly  realized,"  thus: — ^The  number  of  the 
poor  were  725^568 ;  and  as  the  populatiou  was,  in 
1801,  9,168,000,  in  1803  they  were  certainly  not 
one-thirteenth  of  the  whole,  instead  of  ^^  the  lai^est 
half:"  then  the  amount  collected  was  5,348,205/., 
being,  as  the  report  says,  '^  an  actual  rate  on  the 
rack-rental  of  England  and  Wales  of  2^*  lOd.  in 
the  pound';**  but  1,270,314/.  of  that  sum  were  dis- 
bursed in  county  and  other  rates,  militia  allowances^ 
&c. ;  so  that  the  siim  expended  on  the  poor  was 
only  2s.  l^d.  precisely.  But  even  this  statement 
conveys  a  very  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  pressure  of 
the  poor's-rate :  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  it  is 

•  Poor-Rate  IWtums,  1803,  p.  716.] 
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not  the  landlord,  but  the  cultivator  that  pays  this 
rate  ;  and  as  the  produce  of  the  land  is  rarely  esti- 
mated at  less  in  value  than  three  rents^  generally  four 
(it  then  averaged  far  more),  the  poor  had  only  &itd* 
in  the  pound,  at  the  most,  on  that  produce,  or  con- 
siderably less  than  four  per  cent,  inclusive  of  what 
was  contributed  by  traders  and  manu&cturers  (which 
was  very  little)^  and  nothing  whatsoever  from  the 
great  ship-owners,  or  from  the  fundholders  of  the 
kingdom,  as  such.  Including  these  amongst  the  rich^ 
of  whom  Mr.  Malthus  speaks  as  having  to  support 
the  poor,  by  a  collection  of  eighteen  shillings  in 
the  pound,  I  defy  him  to  prove  that  there  was  a 
collection  of  eighteen  farthings  in  the  pound  on  their 
behalf,  and^  excluding  them  altogether,  of  so  many 
halfpence. 

(17.)  But,  leaving  these  calculations^  let  us  next 
inquire  whether,  since  that  period,  the  poor's-rate  has 
manifested  that  constant  tendency  to  increase^  so  as 
to  merit  the  appellation  of  being  so  ddvorante;  threat- 
ening to  ^^  absorb*'  the  whole  rental  and  property  of 
Ae  country ;  for  that  is  the  argument,  appealing  as 
it  does  to  the  fears  of  the  selfish,  on  which  the  im- 
pugners  of  our  poor-laws  mainly  rely,  and  always 
have  relied.  In  1803,  we  have  seen  the  sums  ex- 
pended on  the  poor  amounted  to  4,077,891/.*;  at 
present  (1827),  I  imagine  they  may  amount  to  five 
millions  and  a  half,  or  rather  more.  In  the  former 
period,  the  paupers  amounted  to  725,568;  atpresent^ 

^  Report,  Poor  LawB,  1804;  folio. 
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I  conceive,  they  do  not  reach  a  million :  then  the 
rental  of  the  kingdom  was  estimated  at  38,000,000/.  *; 
in  1815^  it  was  stated,  on  the  data  furnished  by  the 
property-tax,  at  about  52,000,000/. ;  and,  considering* 
the  vast  creations  of  property  since  that  period,  not^ 
withstanding  the  depressions  ajid  fluctuations  to 
which  it  has  been  subject  (with  which  the  poor  have 
had  no  more  to  do  than  the  Pindarees  of  India),  can 
it  be  estimated  at  less  at  present.  Where  then  is 
the  proof,  I  ask,  that  the  poor,  or  the  expenses  of 
sustaining  them,  are  increasing  in  an  undue  propor- 
tion, compared  with  the  population  and  property  of 
the  country  ? 

But  supposing  some  of  the  preceding  items  should 
be  captiously  objected  to  it,  I  have  a  set-off  of  that 
weight  and  magnitude  which  will  at  once  silence  alt 
such  cavils.  There  is  included  in  the  amount  re- 
turned, as,expended  on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  vast 
sum,  which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  wages 
of  necessary  labour ;  and  amongst  the  number  returned 
as  paupers  many  are  active  labourers,  in  full  and  con* 
stant  employment.  At  present,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cruelty  of  this  conduct,  or  the  motives  by 
which  it  is  inspired ;  those  are  sufficiently  developed 
elsewhere :  I  shall  only  now  state  the  fact  (and  that 
on  the  highest  authority),  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  con* 
spiracy,  against  which  the  poor  are  utterly  powerless, 
'*  absorbing"  the  whole  of  the  labourers  of  entire  pa- 
rishes, and  extending  to  many  counties^  especially 

•  Report,  Poor  Laws,  1804,  folio. 
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ihose  where  the  poor-rates  are  represented  as  the 
highest,  and  paupers  as  the  most  numerous.  This 
pernicious  system  has  grown  up  principally  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century^  or  during  the  period  we 
are  examining.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  been  carried ;  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, if  the  statistics  of  poverty  were  purified  of  this 
shocking  perversion^ — pauperism  has  been  a  greatly 
diminishing,  rather  than  an  increasing  evil^  during 
this  century.  I  mean  not  that  those  should  be  de- 
ducted  who,  having  large  families,  receive  assbtance : 
to  relieve  such^  notwithstanding  Mr.  Malthus  warns 
us  on  this  head^  was  one  of  the  designs  of  the  national 
charity^  and  has  ever  been  attended  to :  a  provision 
evidently  for  the  public  good,  because  it  enables  those 
who  demand  labour  to  fix  its  remuneration^  so  as  to 
meet  the  average  wants  of  those  who  furnish  it.  Hence, 
wherever  poor-laws  have  been  established^  as  in  Hol- 
land*, in  Switzerland^^  in  Denmark  %  in  Sweden  ^,  &c. 
3uch  has  been  one  of  the  declared  legitimate  objects 
of  the  institution :  as  to  our  own,  old  Dalton  says,  in- 
terpreting them  almost  immediately  after  their  enact- 
ment, that  among  those  legally  entitled  to  relief,  is  the 
"  poore  man  overcharged  with  children  *."  To  this 
it  will  suffice,  I  think,  if  we  add  the  authority  of  Lord 
Hale^    But  Mr.  Malthus  recommends  that,  even  in 


*  Dr.  Armatrong,  Works,  vol.  ii.  '  Jacob,  Tracts  on  Com. 

-p,  216.  *  Dalton,  Country  Justice,  1619, 

**  Spirit  of  Legislation,  on  Switzer-  folio,  ch.  zl.  p.  100. 

land,  p.  43.  On  the  Poor.    See  Bums,  Uis^ 

«  James,  Toar  in  Sweden,  p.  105.  of  the  Poor  Iaws,  p.  145. 
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apportioning  little  spots  of  land  for  the  cdtivation 
of  the  poor,  ^^  too  much  attention  should  not  be  paid 
to  the  number  of  children  % ' '  dependent  poverty  being, 
according  to  him,  disgraceful.  Hear,  however,  what 
a  different  authority,  in  all  respects,  says  on  this 
point: — ^^  Let  us,"  says  William  Pitt,  '*  make  relief, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  children,  a  matter  of 
right,  and  an  honour,  instead  of  a  ground  of  oppro* 
brium  and  contempt  This  will  make  a  large  family  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse,  and  draw  a  proper  line  of 
distinction  between  those  who  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  those  who,  after 
having  enriched  their  country  with  a  number  of  chil* 
dren,  have  a  claim  upon  its  assistanoe  for  their  aup* 

port.." 

(18.)  But  to  return.    Confident  that  this  argu- 

mentum  ad  crumenam,  however  it  may  be  kept  in  the 

back-ground,  is  the  main  one  on  which  the  adversaries 

of  our  national  charity  rely,  and  by  which  they  sue* 

cessfully  resist  the  extension  of  it  to  Ireland — ^so  that 

it  is  in  vain  you  talk  of  justice,  when  you  are  un- 

swered  by  ^^  so  much  in  the  pound,"  or  of  mercy, 

when  you  are  threatened  with  ^'  the  absorption  <rf 


•  Malilins,  Visay,  p,  680. 

^  Pitt,  Speech  on  Wliitbread's  Bill. 
JBden's  Hist,  of  the  Poor«  ral.  iii. 
Appendix,  p.  cccxi.  See,  also,  the 
benevolent  Firman  on  this  subject; 
Proposals,  &c.  p.  14,  published  1G81. 
As  so  much  is  said  at  present  about 
the  policy  of  deserting  children,  I 
qiiote  the  following  passage :  *'  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  had  no 
conception  of  barbarity  towards  in*. 


fants,  nor  dreamt  of  *ach  falae  par- 
simony as  to  save  other  people's 
money,  to  alienat/e  from  a  child  the 
necessary  means  of  support.  The 
poor's  law  has  fully  provided  for 
them,  by  virtue  of  one  of  the  most 
plain,  christianiike  plans,  that  ever 
entered  into  the  heart  of  prince  or 
subject." — (Jonas  Han  way,  Impor- 
tance of  the  Poor,  vol.  i. p.  171  -) 
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rent8"-rlet  us^  in  proceeding  with  the  present  inquiry^ 
meet  such  on  their  own  ground. 

As  it  has  been  already  suflBciently  shown  that^ 
daring  the  oirrent  century  at  leasts  these  rq)re8enta- 
tions^  touching  the  relative  increase  of  pauperism  and 
the  ^Lpense  it  ooeasions»  are  manifestly  erroneous^  we 
shall  now  extend  the  inquiry  up  to  the  period  of  the 
first  establishment  of  the  national  charity.  And  in 
doing  this^  it  will  be  again  necessary  to  correct  the 
inadvertency  of  those  who  have  of  late  years  written 
so  much  on  the  subject^  and  I  am  sorry  to  add^  of 
those  who  have  put  forth  documents  relative  to  it« 
Inadvertency^  I  said;  I  fear^  however^  it  occasionally 
merits  a  harsher  term :  for  I  see  in  it  the  prevalent 
disposition  of  stating  those  facts,  and  those  only^ 
which  subserve  a  particular  purpose,  without  much 
regard  to  their  nature,  their  connexion^  or  even  their 
eorreotness. 

(19.)  However  this  may  be,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  successive  committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  unintentionally  fallen  into  error 
on  this  subject.  They  have  assumed^  without,  as  it 
appears  to  me^  sufficient  examination,  the  correctness 
of  an  important  document,  on  this  point,  lately  put 
forth^  in  which  the  sum  of  689^971/.  is  given  as  the 
total  amount  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  of  England  and  Wales,  on  the  average  of  the 
three  years  1748^  1749,  and  1750.  In  proceeding 
to  prove  the  utter  incorrectness  of  that  account,  I 
shall  make  a  few  previous  remarks.    Since  that 
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period,  it  is  well  known  that  numfaera  of  retonis,  on 
the  same  subject,  have  been  made  to  parliament,  H^ 
later  ones  only  having  any  claim  to  correctness : 
even  in  this  century,  we  are  informed,  in  the  obser* 
vations  appended  to  the  two  voluminous  reports  of 
1803,  and  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  that  they  err 
materially  in  deficiency,  especially  the  former  one, 
as  might  be  expected  ;  for  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
such  statistical  accounts  to  become  more  complete 
as  the  necessary  inquisitions  are  more  £imiliarized 
to  the  people,  and  when  those  suspicions,  which  are 
always  at  first  excited  on  such  occasions,  are  allayed. 
But,  to  return  to  the  last  century.  There  were 
returns  of  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  for  the  years  1776  and  1784.  Some  of  these 
the  late  Mr.  Gilbert,  well  known  as  having  devoted 
the  labours  of  bis  parliamentary  life  to  the  subject, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining,  and  yet  we  find 
him  pronouncing,  in  his  place,  in  parliament,  and  in 
hb  numerous  publications  on  the  subject,  that,  when 
he  had  obtained  them,  they  were  grossly  defective^. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  recorded  fact,  that  the  order  for  their 
production  was,  at  that  time,  very  reluctanHy  com- 
plied with  throughout  the  country.  According  to 
Mr.  Gilbert,  they  were  deficient  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  ;  he  states,  that  *^  the  sum  raised 
for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  not 
inferior,  perhaps  superior,  to  that  raised  by  the  land 

*  Collection  of  Tracts  eonoerniog  the  Pow,  4to«  1787,  p.  106. 
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tax,  at  four  shillings  in  the  poond ' ;"  indeed  this 
was  so  general  a  computation  as  to  its  amount,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  it  to  be  otherwise 
than  correct  ^.     In  short,  Mr.  Gilbert  estimated  the 
poor  rates  of  1775  at  2,000,000/.,  at  the  least «,  and 
those  of  1786  at  2,500,000//    The  errors  in  these 
documents  are  now,  however,  wholly  lost  sight  of, 
and  their  defects,  like  those  of  legal  titles,  are,  it 
appears,  fully  remedied  by  age.     If  this  mode  will 
suffice,  there  is  a  yet  older  official  return  concerning 
the  charge  of  maintaining  the  poor,  obtained  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Locke,  at  the  instance  of  the  then 
government.   This  makes  the  amount  to  be  184,735/. 
18^.  6d. :  why,  then,  is  not  this  sum  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  now  given  in  the  reports  of  our  select 
committees  ?     It  would  make  a  far  more  convenient 
radix  for  calculations  concerning  this  '^  devouring 
sore*'  than  even  that  of  1750.     It  is  not  improbable 
but  it  may,  at  length,  find  a  place  there,  though 
there  is  this  reason  why  it  would  not  be  quite 
decisive^   even  were  it  so  legitimatized,  namely, 
there  were  only   4,415   parishes  that  made  any 
returns  whatsoever  on  that  occasion;  the  correct- 
ness of  those  actually  received  may  be  judged  of 


*  Gilbert,  Speech,  27tli   March,  39,  197  ;   Fielding,  Enquiry,  &c.  p. 

1775  ;  Parliamentary  Register,  vol.  32,  (1761) 

i.  p.  371.  "  Gilbert,  Plan  for  the  Better  Re- 

^  Reasons  against  charging  trade  lief,  &c.  p.  1. 

with  annuities.  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  ^  Some  Reflections  on  the  Poor 

Decline  of  Trade,  8vo.  I7079  pp*  4,  Rates ;  Collection  of  Pamphlets,  &c. 

p.  104» 
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accordingly.  The  number  of  those  in  the  last  large 
abstract  (1818)  is  stated  to  be  14^640.  Supposing^ 
then^  the  returns  wanting  at  the  former  period 
averaged  the  same  in  amount  as  those  furnished  (no 
tinfair  presumption)^  and  even  allowing  those  fur«* 
nished  to  have  been  complete  (certainly  a  very 
liberal  one),  there  w^  upwards  of  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  expended  on  the  poor  at  that  period* 
We  know,  however,  from  other  quarters,  that  this 
was  much  short  of  the  actual  amount. 

But  these  returns  of  1750,  found,  it  appears,  in 
the  Speaker's  closet,  are  to  be  now  taken  as  correct, 
notwithstandmg  all  manner  of  evidence  to  the  con^ 
trary.  Fielding,  who  very  much  interested  himself 
about  the  p6or<>laws,  and  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
the  *  very  year  following,  and  who,  consequently, 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  them,  neverthelesa 
says,  that  the  tax  for  providing  for  the  poor  (inde- 
pendently of  every  other  kind  of  charity)  equalled 
frequently,  in  amount,  that  of  the  land  tax,  then 
about  two  millions'.  Other  writers,  and  in  direct 
allusion  to  the  defective  information  these  imperfect 
returns  afforded,  carried  the  calculation  founded  upon 
them  much  higher  than  Fielding.  One  of  these 
may  be  quoted :  he  says,  ^^  the  parliament  of  last 
session  have  made  it  easier  for  us  to  say  what  share 
of  our  land  property  is  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  poor.      In  answer  to  these  enquiries,  returns 

»  Fielding,  An  Inquiry,  &c.  (1751)  p.  32. 
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were  made  of  three  millions  \*'  Others  fix  upon  the 
same  som  ^  which^  though^  perhaps,  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the 
great  burden  th3  maintenance  of  the  poor  then  im* 
posed  upon  the  country,  as  expressed  in  every 
possible  variety  of  language  by  all  who  wrote  and 
spoke  upon  the  subject.  Ten  years  before  this 
period  we  are  assured  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker  (an 
authority  of  great  celebrity,  as  I  perceive,  at  present), 
that  it  amounted  at  least  to  1,960,000/.  ^  About 
the  same  time,  however.  Sir  Joseph  Jeckyl  ealcu* 
lated  the  amount  at  1,700,000/.  only\  Hanway,  a 
writ^  incapable  of  falsification,  and  certainly  not  to  be 
suspected  of  ignorance  on  this  subject,  for  it  was  the 
business  of  his  benevolent  life  to  attend  to  it,  esti* 
mates  the  rates  ^  a  few  years  after  this  supposed  'true 
return,  at  1,500,000/.^,  and,  according  to  his  cotem- 
poraries,  at  a  low  calculation';  at  all  events,  A^ 


*  Oentleman*0  Magazine,  176^9 
ToL  zxii,  p.  365. 

«» md,  vol.  xxi.  p.  670, 1761 . 

^  Decker,  Essay  on  Foreign  Trade, 
p.  33,  (1740.) 

^  GentleDMui'9  3XagaKine,  17659 
Tol.  XXV.  p.  84. 

•  Farmer's  Letters,  p.  308. ' 

'  Hanway,  Letters  on  the  Defects 
of  the  PoUoe^  ata  letter  zii.,  p.  101-, 
4to. 

s  The  error  of  Mr.  Hanway^  evi- 
dently one  on  the  side  of  deficiency^ 
originated  thus:  having  obtained 
the  probable  amount  of  the  poor's 
rates,  within  the  bills  of  mortality, 
he  assumed  that  ten  times  that  sum 
might  be  taken  as  the  total  for  the 


whole  kingdom ;  it  is  now  manifest 
that,  in  thus  calculating,  he  used  far 
too  low  a  multiplicator.  Mr.  Mait- 
land  says  the  poor-rate  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  previously  to  1739, 
was  90»835/.  4«.  b\i.^  exclusive  of 
public  charities  to  a  still  greater 
amount.  How  is  this  sum  reconcil- 
able with  that  put  forth  by  the  select 
commhteea  as  that  leviM  on  the 
whole  country  ten  years  afterwards  P 
All  the  documents  I  have  seen  rela* 
tive  to  the  subject,  public  or  private, 
prove  the  latter  to  be  preposterously 
incorrect,  though  it  is  now  constantly 
appealed  to,  as  the  standard  of  our 
calculations  in  proof  of  the  supposed 
rdative  increase  in  our  pootr-rates^   ^ 
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cock%  Postlethwayt^  D'AngueiP,  and  many  others* 
who  wrote  at  that  period^  fixed  the  amount  as  at 
least  double  that  sum.  Mr.  Han  way 's^  as  the  lowest 
estimate  I  have  ever  met  with^  I  shall  adopt. 

Perfectly  certain,  from  the  strong  representations 
as  to  the  poverty  and  distress  which  prevailed  at  that 
period,  and  the  heavy  burden  which  its  relief  occa- 
sioned>  complaints  of  which  meet  one's  notice  in 
every  publication  at  all  touching  upon  such  topics* 
that  the  low  sum  set  down  as  that  of  the  poor's-rate 
of  England,  in  1 750,  amounting  to  only  a  few  pence 
in  the  pound  on  the  then  rental,  could  not  possibly 
be  correct ;  I  attempted  to  ascertain  this  by  actual 
calculations,  and,  for  this  purpose,  had  extracted 
the  sums  raised  in  many  parts  of  the  country  at  that 
period,  from  various  topographical  and  historical 
works,  by  which  I  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  that  the  sums 
expended  on  our  poor  had,  since  that  period,  decu- 
pled in  amount.  But  I  found  this  method  of  dis- 
proving the  correctness  of  the  document  was  unne- 
cessary :  its  utter  worthlessness  is  not  a  matter  of 
calculation,  but  a  matter  of  history.     Accidentally, 


*■  Alcock,   Observations   on   the  vol.  ii.  p.  491.     He  fixes  the  tax,  at 

Defects,  &c     This  author  fixes  on  3,600,000/. 

8,000,000/.  as  the  sum  expended  on  ^  D*Angueil,  Avantages  et  Desa- 

the  poor  ;  and,  singular  to  remark,  vantages,  &c.  p.  306.     His  estimate 

appeals  to  the  parliamentary  returns  also  is  3,d00,000/. 

of  1750,  in  verification  of  his  asser-  ^  Plea  for  the  Poor,  see  Critical 

tion.     So  likewise  do  other  cotem-  Review,  1768)  p.  380 — The  estimate 

porary  writers.  there  is  "  above  3,000,OOOA" 

^  PoBtlethwayt,  Diet.  Commerce, 
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I  cast  my  eyes  upoii  this  account  of  the  whole  affair^ 
ia  Undal's  continuation  of  Rapin,  the  very  exordium 
of  which  is  quite  siiflEicient  to  disprove  the  correctness 
of  the  return  in  question.  ^'  Never  was  there  a  time," 
says  the  historian^  speaking  of  the  25th  of  Geo.  11. 
(1751,)  ^^  when  so  much  money  was  raised  for  the 
poor  as  was  raised  then,  and  yet  they  were  never 
worse  provided  for.  This  came  to  be  a  ver^  serious 
matter  of  inquiry,  and  the  house  had  ordered  an 
account  of  the  total  sums  of  money,  annually  assessed 
in  England  and  Wales,  towards  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  from  Easter  1747,  to  Easter  1750,  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  clerk,  together  with  the  number  of 
workhouses  for  the  poor.  The  order  of  the  house 
being  a  little  too  indefinite,  was  eery  much  disregarded^ 
and  the  house  required  the  justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  several  counties  to  see  it  now  put  into  execu« 
tion '."  The  returns,  in  consequence  of  this  order, 
a  ^'  little  too  indefinite,  and  very  much  disregarded,'' 
have,  however,  it  appears,,  been  found  in  the 
Speaker's  closet,  and  are  now  taken  to  be  quite 
correct,  and  are  passed  to  the  public  as  such, 
^'  without  note  or  comment."  Worthless,  then,  and 
thrown  aside,  they  have  become  good,  like  wine,  by 
keeping;  the  additional  value  of  which,  a  professor 
of  political  economy  (the  same  who  has  assured  us 
absenteeism  is  no  evil)  gravely  assures  us  ought  to 


*  Rapin,  Hist,  or  England :  Tin-  for  1751,  where  it  is  expressly  said, 
dal*s  Cont.,  yoI.  zxi.  pp.  448,  449.  that  the  order  for  these  returns  was 
See  likewise  the  Oentleman's  Mag.      *^  neglected.*'  Vol.  zxi.  p.  570. 
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be  resolved  into  ^^the  value  of  the  additional  labour 
laid  out  upon  it/'  which  idea  he  illustrates  by  a 
reference  to  time  and  space^  which  I  confess  I  can- 
not comprehend*.  It  is  perfectly  deceptions^  there- 
fore, to  appealy  year  after  year^  to  this  item.  The 
document  is,  on  the  confession  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed;  perfectly  useless :  our  better  reliance^ 
therefore,  must  be  on  those  competent  authorities, 
who;  living  at  the  very  period  and  afterwards^ 
directed  their  particular  attention  to  the  subject. 
These^  doubtless  aware  of  its  existence,  wholly  dis- 
regarded it,  as  imperfect ;  depending  upon  their  own 
personal  and  better  means  of  information,  in  esti* 
mating  this  part  of  the  national  expenditure. 

But  next,  as  touching  another  and  far  more  im* 
portant  document,  that  preserved  by  Davenant^  and 
formed,  as  he  assures  us,  with  great  care,  and  at  much 
expense,  by  Arthur  Moore,  one  of  the  most  accurate 
statistical  writers  of  his  time,  and  who  could  have 
had  no  possible  inducement  to  impose  upon  his 
countrymen,  in  this  particular,  had  it  been  practi- 
cable. Some  attempts  have  been  made  of  late,  not 
indeed  to  disparage  the  fidelity  of  that  individual,  but 
to  represent  the  sums  he  gives  for  each  county,  as 
calculations  founded  on  some  other  data,  and  as  mere 
assuhied  proportions,  rather  than  as  the  results  of  an 
actual  collection  of  facts.  This  idea  is  singular 
enough,  and  proves  to  what  lengths  those  who  labour 

*  Mbc  CuUocb,  Principles  of  PoUt.  Economy,  roL  iii.  p.  313. 
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to  show  "  the  increasing  burden  of  the  poor-rate" 
will  go.     We  are  expressly  informed  by  Davenant, 
in  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  table^  that  it 
was  *^  collected  with  great  labour  and  expense^"  and 
is  giren  as  the  '^  medium  of  several  years  ;*'  and 
what  folly  establishes  our  reliance  upon  these  asser- 
tions is»  the  candour  manifested  about  one  part  of 
this  important  document:  he  informs  us^  the  sum 
assigned  to  Wales  (33^753/.)  was  not  derived  from 
actual  accounts^  but  **  according  to  the  proportion 
Wales  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in  other 
taxes  \"     A  slight  examination  of  the  table,  in 
which  there  are  twelve  columns^  containing  sundry 
fiscal  accounts,  will  instantly  show  that  the  sums  fixed 
to  the  counties  of  England^  severally,  have  no  rela* 
tion  to  any  of  these.     It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  &ir 
and  candid  document  of  this  nature  can  err  on  the 
side  of  excess ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  so  but  that  it 
should  err  in  deficiency ;  and  we  accordingly  find  the 
total  amount  falls  considerably  short  of  computations 
which  were  made  by  other  intelligent  persons  at 
about  the  same  period.     A  few  years  after  the  date 
of  this  important  document,  namely,  in  1695,  Dave* 
nant  states  that  the  poor-rate  had  become  ^^  much 
higher^ ' '  insomuch  that  he  says^  *  *  in  time  of  peace  we 
pay  near  as  much  to  the  poor,  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  government^  and  for  our  protection  ^'*    And 
yet  there  are  swarms  of  writers  and  speakers,  ortho- 

*  DayeuAnt,  Ways*  and  Meam,  ^  Davenant,  Wayf  and  Meaasi 

p.  79.  l8t  edit.,  p.  141  (1695). 
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dox  political  economistst  who,  in  spite  of  such  evi- 
dence as  this^  and,  indeed,  of  all  cotemporary  autho- 
rity and  proof,  pronounce  the  pressure  of  the  poor* 
rates  to  be  quite  a  modern  evil.  The  first  item  in 
the  table  that  I  shall  subjoin  to  these  remarks,  I  give 
on  the  authority  of  Colquhoun:  from  whence  he 
derived  it,  t  do  not  recollect  at  present ;  but  that  it 
is  no  exaggeration,  I  think  will  appear  clear,  if  the 
reader  will  refer  to  what  Spelraan  says  of  the  burden 
of  sustaining  the  poor  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the 
alienated  abbey  lands  were  then  chargeable  with 
considerable  sums  in  addition,  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  charity,  which  incumbrances  were  afterwards 
redeemed. 

(20.)  Having,  in  a  work  of  which  this  forms  a 
part,  when  showing  the  effect  of  a  growing  popula- 
tion on  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  commu- 
nities, spoken  at  large  on  the  state  of  England  in 
former  periods,  contrasting  especially  the  condition 
of  the  lower  and  the  lowest  ranks  of  society  (with 
whom  the  proof  must  chiefly  rest)  with  what  it  is  at 
present,  I  must  refer  to  that  part  in  proof  that  the 
distresses  sustained  by  the  poor,  during  the  period  I 
am  about  to  particularise,  were  far  more  severe  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  multitude  of  these,  their 
want  of  employment,  and  extreme  misery,  is  dwelt 
upon  by  writers  of  every  class — ^religious,  moral,  or 
political ;  and  many  times,  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  the  melancholy  fact  pronounced  from 
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the  throne  %  and  pressed  upon  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  legislature^.  But  as  the  present 
argument,  seems  to  require  that  some  proof  should 
be  now  adduced  that  the  number  of  the  paupers  was 
at  least  as  proportionately  great  then  as  at  present^ 
in  order  to  prove  that  a  system  of  national  charity 
has  not^  as  is  ignorantly  alleged,  a  constant  tendency 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  its  dependents^  but 
the  reverse,  I  shall  present  a  few  extracts  (and  they 
shall  be  but  fewj  in  which  deBnite  numbers  actually 
oceur^  omitting  such  where  a  vast,  but  indefinite, 
number  is  alone  mentioned. 

Goff^  in  a  treatise  on  the  Trade  and  Poor  of  the 
country^  written  in  the  former  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  estimates  the  poor  at  500,000,  evi- 
dently alluding  to  those  out  of  employment  only  \ 
Gregory  King,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Charles 
IL^  and  whose  calculations  are  inserted  in  Dave* 


*  King  Juneii  I.,  Works,  p.  667. 
See  also  a  CoUectioa  of  Kingx' 
Speedies,  passim, 

^  Besides  Kings*  Speeches,  De- 
bates in  Parliament,  Statutes  at 
Large,  and  other  public  documents, 
every  writer  on  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion, or  its  commerce,  of  any  note, 
dwells  upon  the  multitudes  and  the 
distresses  of  the  poor.  I  will  refer 
the  reader  to  a  few  of  them.  Eling 
James*s  Works,  folio,  1616,  p.  567 ; 
Adam  More,  Bread  for  the  Poor, 
1623,  pp.  iii.  iv.  v.,  &c. ;  Cock, 
1651,  Summary  Survey,  pp.  49,  50, 
64,  67,  148,  &c.;  Bread  for  the 
Poor,  4to,  1653,  p.  30;  Cock,  Eng- 
lish Law,  folio,  1651,  p.  61;  Sir 
Joshua  Child,  1669,  Essay  on  Trade, 
pp.  62,  87>  105,  &c ;  *  Varrenton, 


England's  Improvement,  pp.  63,  61, 
&c. ;  Proposals  for  building  Work- 
houses, &c.,  1677)  pp-  1)  2,  3,  16. 
True  English  Interest,  1684,  Pre- 
face, p.  ii.  &c. ;  Sir  William  Petty  ; 
Political  Arithmetic,  p.  15,  &c. ; 
Davenant,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  204 ; 
Lord  Hale,  on  the  Poor, p.  17  ;  Fil- 
mer.  Collection  of  Tracts,  P-  6$ 
John  Locke,  pp.  244,  245  ;  Carey, 
Discourse  on  Trade,  1700,  p.  110; 
a  Discourse  on  the  benefits  of  Huk- 
handry,  1700,  p.  244 ;  Paxton,  Dis- 
course on  Trade,  1704  ;  Eden,  vol.i. 
If  the  representations  of  any,  or  all, 
of  these  are  to  be  credited,  no- 
thing we  sustain  now,  in  regard  to 
the  burden  of  the  poor,  can  be  com- 
pared with  what  was  then  endured. 
^  H»rleian  MisceL  vol.  iv.  p.  366. 
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nant's  works^  and  adopted  by  him^  says»  *'  the  num-* 
ber  of  people,  who  are  a  burden  upon  the  other  part^ 
amount  to  1 ,330,000  souls  *."  Another  writer^  about 
this  period,  who  seems  to  have  been  patrotiized 
fcy  government,  mentioning  the  many  ^*  hundred 
thousands"  of  beggars  and  paupers,  says,  '^at  least 
one  hundred  thousand  of  these  were  without  employ- 
ment \**  Yarrenton  had  before  made  the  same  esti- 
mate •.  Braddori,  in  his  '*  Abstract  of  a  Bill  for 
employing  the  Poor,^*  says,  ^*  there  were  above 
1,200,000  chargeable  poor,"  at  that  period*;  of 
which  number  about  one-tenth  were  in  the  metro* 
polis*:  the  whole  number  in  Britain  this  writer 
makes  1,500,000^;  which  addition  of  300^000  for 
Scotland,  clearly  agrees  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  s 
evidence  of  the  pauperism  and  mendicity  of  the  latter 
country  at  that  period.  Bellars  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  in  England,  being  out  of  work^  in 
the  year  1714,  at  500,000  K  Gee,  a  writer  of  much 
credit  and  celebrity  in  his  day,  and  still  often  con- 
sulted, estimates  the  number,  out  of  work,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  at  "  above  a  million  of  people  ^/' 
The  favourite  of  our  political  economists.  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  makes  the  very  same  estimate  \    Webber, 


•  Davenant,  Works,  vol.  H.  p.  1 80.  •  Ibid.  p.  xi. 

^  R.  H.  Proposals,  for  building  in  '  Ibid,  p.  ix. 

e^«ry    County  a  Working    Alms-  «  Bellars,  Proposals  for  employing 

house,  Ac,  pp.  3,  16,  4to.  1677.  the, Poor. 

«  Andrew   Yarrenton,  England's  ^  Gee,  Trade  and  Navigation  of 

Improvement,  p.  61.  Great  Britain,  p.  90. 

^  Braddon,  Abstract,  &c.  p.  iii.  *  Decker,  Essay  oA  the  Decline  of 

1704.  Trade,  p.  108. 
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who  wrote  a  work  on  the  state  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  states^  on  the  authority 
of  a  noble  peer^  who^  he  says^  had  taken  great  pains 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  there  were>  in  1735^  one 
million  four  hundred  thousand  chargeable  poor^ 
eleven  hundred  thousand  of  whom  were  fit  for  labour^ 
but  out  of  employment.\  As  the  population  en^ 
larged,  and  industry  became,  consequently,  inore 
encouraged  and  better  rewarded,  pauperism  dimi^- 
nished ;  but  still,  about  the  year  1760,  we  find  the 
chargeable  poor  of  England  alone  reckoned  at 
700,000  *,  or  an  eighth  part  of  the  people,  according 
to  the  author's  estimate  of  the  population.  Atiothei* 
writer  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  preceding  calcula* 
tion,  making  the  iGiumber  "more  than  600,000 •;•' 
and  with  him  I  shall  close  this  hasty  collection,  as  it 
brings  us  up  to  the  period  when  we  begin  to  have 
something  like  certain  data  on  which  to  found  our 
calculations. 

Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  controvert  these 
statements,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  more  com- 
petent to  make  accurate  calculations,  than  those  who 
were  cotemporary  with  the  facts  they  record,  will  yet 
have  to  dispose  of  the  entire  history  of  poverty  during 
all  these  periods,  before  they  can  make  room  for  their 
notions.  They  will  have  to  deny  every  representa- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 

*.Samiiel  Webber,  Short  Accoant         ^  Pfesent  Sute  of  Giwt  Britain, 
of  the  Sute  of  our  Woollen  Manu«      p.  80. 

faeturW)  &e.  8to*  1730^  p.  8.  «  Reflections  on  the  Domestic  P(h 

licy,  &C.,  p.  87, 1763. 
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whether  made  from  the  throne,  the  pulpit,  or  the 
press ;  and  brand  with  falsehood  whole  generations 
of  their  ancestors,  who  described  the  condition  of 
that  poverty  which  they  so  deeply  commiserated, 
^d  persevered  in  relieving  with  such  immense  exer- 
tions. They  never  dreamt  of  such  proposals  as  those 
which  are  now  publicly  and  unblushingly  made ;  they 
never  doubted  but  that  increasing  numbers  were  still 
a  national  blessing,  and  time  has  demonstrated,  in 
their  instance,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  that  benevo- 
lence is  wisdom.  Their  care  was,  on  the  contrary, 
to  vary  the]  means  of  relieving  the  poor,  and  mul- 
tiply their  endeavours  in  their  behalf;  ''  I  think 
it  plain,"  one  of  them  exclaims,  "that  the  poor 
ought  neither  to  be  starved,  nor  hanged,  nor  sent 
away!"  What  a  poor  political  economist  was  Sir 
William  Petty ! 

.  .  The  following  table  will  exhibit,  at  one  view,  some 
of  the  facts  previously  stated.  The  column  of  the 
poor-rate  is,  in  the  earlier  part  of  it,  given  on  the 
authority  of  the  writers  previously  mentioned,  and 
others  referred  to — ^with  the  exception  of  the  fifth 
sum,  which,  as  before  stated,  is  the  result  of  precise 
and  actual  information.  The  report  delivered  to 
Mr.  Locke  is  omitted,  on  account  of  its  gross  defi- 
ciency ;  so  is  that  lately  published  as  the  returns  of 
1748,  1749,  and  1750,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
The  Reports  of  the  years  1776  and  1783  are  amended 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  who  moved  for  them, 
and  who,  on  due  examination,  so  corrected  them. 
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The  succeeding  sums  are  given  as  published  by 
authority^  though  the  earlier  of  these  are  still  con- 
fessedly deficient.  Connected  with  these  sums,  I 
have,  in  the  next  column^  given  the  revenue  of  the 
correspondbig  years,  or^  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
table,  where  that  was  not  practicable,  of  nearly  the 
same  period.  But  as  revenue  may  not  be  thought 
a  fair  comparison  on  many  accounts,  I  have  added  a 
column  for  the  exports  at  the  different  dates ;  and 
likewise  one  for  the  national  debt,  as  it  has  been 
pronounced  so  light  in  comparison  with  the  nuisance 
of  our  poor-rates.  Lastly,  I  have  collected  the 
accounts  of  the  numbers  of  the  poor  at  the  different 
periods,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  popular 
tion  at  such  times,  which  completes  the  comparison  I 
wish  to  institute.  Another  column  or  two,  however, 
might  well  have  been  added,  retorting  on  the  an- 
tagonists of  the  poor-laws  their  favourite  argument. 
Had  the  progress  of  the  county  and  other  public 
disbursements  been  given  (not  to  mention  more  dis- 
tressing national  statistics),  their  ^'  geometric  ratio" 
of  increase  would  have  been  indeed  exhibited !  In 
refraining  from  doing  so,  I  shall  only  remark,  that  to 
single  out  poverty  whereon  to  ground  these  ominous 
calculations,  manifests  either  an  obliquity  of  intellect 
or  principle  truly  astonishing. 
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The  preceding  facts  require  little  commeut.   They 
showj  in  respect  of  the  burden  of  sustaining  the 
poor,  that  of  all  the  national  iiemaj  whether  of  in- 
coipe  or  expenditure,  this  is  so  far  from  having  ad- 
vanced in  a  super-proportion^  that  it  is  the  only  one 
which  has  greatly  lagged  behind.    Compared  with 
the  public  revenue^  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
the  poor-rate  nearly  amounted  to  one-half;  whereas 
at  the  present  period  it  amounts  to  little  more  than 
one-tenth.     As  to  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
(which  is  said  to  be  so  slight  an  evil^  compared  with 
this^) — ^whereas^  at  the  former  period^  the  expense 
of  the  poor  was  considerably  more  than  twenty  times 
that  of  the  interest  of  the  public  incumbrance^  af. 
present,  the  latter  is  more  than  five  times  as  much  as 
the  former.    But  if  these  should  be  rejected  as  un- 
£ur  criteria^  (though  I  know  not  why  they  should  be 
so  deemed^)  let  us  take  the  exports  of  the  country 
during  the  same  period.   One  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago^  these  were  only  four  times  as  much  in  amount 
as  the  then  charge  for  maintaining  the  poor ;  at  pre- 
sent the  latter  is  little  moje  than  a  twelfth  of  the 
former.    Then,  respecting  the  number  of  the  pau- 
pers at  each  period,  compared  with  the  existing  po- 
pulation, a  decisive  proof  of  the  same  gratifying  fact 
presents  itself.    About  the  revolution,  they  ampunted 
to  one-fourth  of  the  people ;  at  present  their  rela- 
tive number  is  diminished  to  one-twelfth.     As  to 
any  great  inaccuracy  in  regard  to  not  including  in 
the  latter  number  the  families  of  the  relieved,  a 
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matter  much  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  wish  to  repre- 
sent England  as  a  nation  of  paupers,  we  are  enabled 
to  correct  the  general  method  of  multiplying  the 
number  into  families^  in  order  to  obtain  the  real 
proportion.  In  1803,  the  children  of  the  relieved, 
as  well  as  the  children  relieved,  were  added  to  the 
number,  which  swells  the  total  of  that  year  to 
1,039,716;  a  very  different  addition  to  what  such 
make ;  instead  of  five  times  the  number,  not  forming 
near  a  third  of  it^  including  orphans,  and  the  still 
more  unhappy  and  numerous  class,  illegitimates.  A 
useful  little  work,  entitled  '^  Statistical  Illustrations," 
thus  calculating  by  families,  says,  that  forty-two  out 
of  every  hundred  were,  in  1815,  receiving  parochial 
relief !  The  very  sum  the  poor  cost  that  year 
utterly  disproves  this, — less  than  three  farthings  a 
day  each,  on  such  a  calculation,  not  as  the  iminimuin, 
but  as  the  average  of  the  relief  afforded !  Parochial 
officers,  what  say  ye  to  this  ?  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that,  of  the  poor  relieved. in  the  workliouse, 
all  the  children  are  numbered ;  and  frequently,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  those  of  the  out-pensioners  like- 
wise ;  the  illegitimate  children  constantly.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  will  prove  this ; 
and  will  have  the  further  good  effect  of  showing  how 
few  of  these  pensioners  could  by  any  possibility  be 
deducted,  consisting,  as  the  great  majority  does,  of 

^  ■  This  or  a  very  similar  propor-  the  least  use  of  his  reason,  or  even 

tion  I  perceive  is  very  frequently  of  his  outward  senses,  can  either 

given  at  present ;  and  yet  it  is  truly  make  ox  believe  such  an  assertion, 
wonderful  how  any  man,  who  makes 
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the  aged  poor^  and  of  widows  and  orphans.     But  a 
mistake^  of  a  nature  quite  contrary  to  the  one  under 
examination,  is  always  made  in  estimating  the  real 
number  of  paupers  amongst  us ;  and  one^  as  I  be- 
lieve, hitherto  entirely  overlooked.     Not  only  are 
those^  regularly  relieved^  returned^  but  all  those  who 
have  occasional  assistance  during  the  year  are  en- 
tered ;  and  if  they  apply  more  than  once,  probably 
tiiey  are  not  unfrequently  entered  as  often  as  they 
apply.     Whatever  may  be  the  general  practice  as  to 
the  latter  fact,  certainly  very  many  of  the  casually 
relieved  poor,  who  amount,  it  will  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  the  reports,  to  nearly  half  the  entire  number, 
if  they  receive  ever  so  few  donations,  or  not  more 
than  one,  and  do  not  remain  on  the  books  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time ;  still,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  though  long  off  the  list,  they  are  returned. 
Militaiy  courtesy,  once  a  captain  and  always  a  cap- 
tain, is  extended  even  to  pauperism.     Perhaps  the 
force  of  these  remarks  will  be  better  understood  by 
adducing  an  illustration.   Should  we  take  up  an  infir- 
mary reporty  and  judge  of  the  actual  inmates  by 
the  number  of  annual  admissions,  an  exceedingly 
erroneous  idea  would  be  entertained.    Yet  such  is 
the  mistake  committed,  in  judging  of  the  numbers 
of  the  poor  from  these  annual  reports.    The  annual 
amount  must  necessarily  much  exceed  the  co-exist- 
ing number.     Of  one  thing  I  feel  fully  confident ; 
that  the  excess  above  the  actual  number  of  the  re- 
lieved poor,  at  any  one  time,  thus  occasioned,  will  far 
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more  than  compensate  for  the  omission  of  the  chil- 
dren of  that  particular  class  of  paupers  who  have 
families.  These  remarks  will  not  be  deemed  super- 
fluous by  those  who  wish  to  redeem  the  coqntry  from 
the  character  of  pauperism^  which  some  seeni  so 
anxious  to  fix  upon  it. 

But  to  return  to  what  the  ^versariep  of  our  na* 
tional  charity  mainly  dwell   upon, — the    expense. 
Again  adverting  to  the  preceding  table^  m^  up  on 
authorities  which  are  given  throughout^  I  think  it 
may  be  asserted  that  the  very  reverse  of  what  is 
alleged^  in  regard  to  the  supposed  super-proportion- 
ate increase  of  our  poor-rates^  is  demonstrated*  But 
even  with  these  facts  before  my  eyest  in  opposing 
the  whole  stream  of  our  present  speakers  and  writers 
on  the  subject^  including  some  who  seem  friendly  to 
our  national  provision^  I  feel  some  hesitation ;     I 
will  therefore  turn  to  an  authority  whom  I  am  per- 
suaded none  will  underrate^  one  whose  labours  oil 
this  important  subject  future  generations  will  duly 
appreciate^  and  one,  above  all^  whom  Mr.  Malthus 
eulogises  because  of  his  supposed  hostility  to  the 
general  system,  I  mean  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden. 
After  recording  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates^  from 
early  periods  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he  pre- 
sents us  with  his  deliberate  judgment  on  the  whole, 
in  these  memorable  words : — 

^^  Great  and  burdensome  as  the  poor's  rate  may 
appear,  from  the  returns  which  were  made  to  parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1786^  and  from  the  more  recent 
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communications  which  the  reader  will  find  detailed 
ia  the  second  volume^  thb  bisb  of  thb  poor's  ratbs 

HAS  not  ^EPT  FACB  WITH  OTHER  BRANCHES  OF  NA^ 
TIQNAL  EXPENDITURE,  OR  EVEN  WITH  OUR  INCREASED 
ABIUTY  TO  PAY  TIJEM*." 

And  if  we  have  occasion  to  be  grateful  in  review* 
ing  oar  present  condition^  in  reference  to  the  past^ 
as  it  respects  this  necessary  burden ;  we  have  no 
less  reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied^  in  comparing 
the  weight  it  imposes  on  us  with  that  borne  by  the 
surrounding  nations^  when  estimating  both  on  any 
just  principle.  I  shall  give  this  conclusion  likewise 
in  the  better  words  of  a  judicious  and  candid  modern 
writer  upon  the  subject.  ^^  I  am  persuaded,"  says 
he^  ^'  that  it  will  be  found  a  certain  truth,  that  the 
charities  of  other  countries  have  never,  at  any  period, 
been  so  conducted^  as  to  relieve  the  poor^  of  an  equal 
population,  so  adequately  as  the  poor's  law,  with  less 
encouragement  of  idleness^  or  with  better  stimulus 
to  industry  \" 

(20.)  Were  we  to  extend  the  cornparison  of  our 
present  system  of  national  charity  with  that  of  which 


*  Sir  F.  H.  Eden,  State  of  the 
Poor,  YoL  u  p.  407*  The  same 
cheering  view  of  the  subject  is  taken 
by  an  able  writer,  in  the  Quarterly 
Keview,  vol.  zzxiii.  p.  454,  from 
whose  yiews,  on  particular  parts  of 
the  question,  the  author  reluctantly 
differs.  His  words  are  these:  ^^  The 
whole  of  the  funds  now  actually  ex- 
pended on  the  poor  (fiveu  if  we  in- 
clude in  this  large  aiyiount  the  very 
large  proportion  which  if  now  paid 


to  able-bodied  labooms,  and  vhldi 
to  all  intents  and  pui^ses  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  wages  of  labour) 
bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to 
the  present  resources  of  the  country, 
than  the  total  amount  of  the  contri- 
butions raised  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  poor  bore  to  the  whole  of  its 
wealth  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth." 

^  Collections  relative  to  systematic 
Relief,  &m,  p.  177* 
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it  is  plainly  the  substitute,  the  relief  afforded  by 
means  of  religious  endowments,  we  should  find  our 
preference  still  more  fully  confirmed.  It  was  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  founders  of  all  such  to  pro- 
vide a  perpetual  system  of  relief  for  the  poor ;  and 
the  fulfilment  of  that  intention  was  guaranteed^  in 
all  cases^  as  far  as  their  original  institution  went  \ 
Hence^  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  amongst  us,  and  especially  since  the 
days  of  our  immoiial  Alfred,  property  of  that  nature 
kept  perpetually  accumulating,  till  we  find,  at  one 
period^  it  ^^  absorbed"  one-third  of  the  entire  king- 
dom^. That  this  was  a  pernicious^  as  well  as  an 
expensive  system  of  relieving  poverty,  we  are  well 
aware :  it  was  one,  however,  nationally  recognized 
and  established,  those  foundations  being,  as  Camden 
says^  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  and 
impotent?.  That  they  did  so  relieve  them,  I  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Spelman  ^ ;  and  that  they  could  not 
legally  refuse  so  to  do,  to  the  authority  of  Coke  *. 
That  point  of  law  had  been  solemnly  argued  and 
determined '.  These,  however,  Henry  VIII.  seized, 
and  confiscated ;  promising,  as  far  as  the  poor  were 
concerned,  to  establish  a  better  system  upon  their 
ruins,  saying  to  his  obsequious  parliament,  ^'  If  I 

*  Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History,  1.  i.  *  Emigration  Report,  third  part, 

chap,  zzvii.  p.  40. 

^  Cotton,  Abridgment  of  the  Re-  '  Spelman,  De  non  Temerandis 

cords  in  the  Tower,  p.  189.  Ecclesiis,    p.    10.      Candris    Case, 

0  Camden,    Britannia,    p.    163  ;  Coke,  6  Rep ,  folio  1 1 ;  See  Coke, 

(1637).  2  Inst.,  p.  649,  1642.   See  Bom, 

^  Spelman,  De  non  Temerandis  Hist,  of  Poor  Laws,  p.  6.    Stat,  mt 

Eodesiis,  p.  40«  Large,  2  H.  5,  ch  ap.  i. 
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should  suffer  the  poor  and  miserable  to  be  unrelieved^ 
you  might  well  say^  that  I  being  put  in  so  special  a 
trust,  as  I  am  in  this  case^  were  no  trusty  friend  to 
ypu^  nor  charitable  to  my  enne  christen.*'  He  M* 
filled  this  trust  by  seizing  all  their  permanent  funds, 
(many  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  those  who 
now  inveigh  against  all  national  charity^  and  put 
the  poor  upon  the  (illegal)  Scotch  plan^  t.  e:  upon 
public  begggings  upon  Sundays  and  holidays  *.  How 
well  it  answered^  the  universal  distress — the  whip- 
pings and  cauterizings  that  ensued — ^and^  above  all, 
the  execution  of  above  70^000  poor  wretches,  in  his 
reign,  principally  for  thieving,  sufficiently  attest. 
Some  imagine  that^  when  these  were  disposed  of^ 
poverty  ought  to  have  become  defunct ;  and,  conse- 
quently^ that  so  many  years  afterwards  there  could 
have  been  no  need  of  a  national  provision.  On 
some  such  idea  argue^  it  seems^  the  framers  of  the 
late  Emigration  Report  ^ ;  such,  however,  attend  but 
little  to  the  structure  of  society.  Lord  Hale  is  a  bet- 
ter authority :  as  a  philosopher,  he  considered  that, 
^^  as  the  populousness  of  the  kingdom  increaseth, 
the  poor  will  be  proportionably  increased "" ;"  and, 
as  a  judge,  he  saw  that  unrelieved  poverty  filled  the 
gaols  with  malefactors,  and  fed  the  gallows  and  the 
gibbet  \  I  may  digress  so  far  as  further  to  state  of 
this  great  man,  that  his  endeavours  were  to  amend 
the  poor-laws,  which  he  deemed  founded  on  piety, 

•  27  Hennr  VIII.  «  lord  Hale,  On  the  Poor,  Burns, 

**  Emignition  Report,  part  iif.  p.      Hist.  Poor-Laws,  p.  163. 
40.  A  IHd.  p.  160. 
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humanity^  and  sound  policy  • — not  to  destroy  them  : 
ivhatever  were  the  defects  of  the  system,  even  as 
then  administered,  stilly  his  maxim  Was>  *^  better 
relieve  twenty  drones^  than  let  one  bee  perish  ^" 
But  to  return:  after  sundry  abortive  attempts  to 
relieve  poverty  from  the  unparalleled  distress  in 
which  this  act  of  spoliation  had  involved  it^  the  oele« 
brated  poor-law  of  England  was  (mssed  (and  passed 
unanimously '')  at  the  termination  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth ;  it  was  planned  by  some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  the  country  ever  possessed^  and  was  drawti 
up  by  one  to  whom  it  does  greater  honour  than  all 
his  other  labours,  moral  or  philosophical^  which  send 
him  down  to  posterity  without  a  rival ;  I  mean  Ba- 
con. It  is  touching  to  hear  this  great  roan,  in  his 
disgrace  and  sorrow,  thus  appealing  to  his  Maker^ 
^*  O  God,  the  state  and  bread  of  the  poor  have  been 
precious  in  my  eyes  I** 

(23.)  And  that  the  framers  of  this  law  were  not 
mistaken  as  to  the  effects  which  they  contemplated 
would  result  from  it,  succeeding  times  have  fully 
testi6ed.  We  have  a  better  right  to  assert  that  the 
labouring  classes  of  England  have  been  improved  in 
character,  conduct,  and  condition,  by  its  operation, 
than  its  impugners  have  to  assert  the  contrary :  their 
superiority  in  those  respects  is  manifest  We  are 
authorized  also  in  attributing  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  the  prosperity  which  has  since  that  period  distin- 

*  Lord  Hale,  On  the  Poor,  Burns^         *>  Quarterly  Rer»  vol  xiz«  Pi  79* 
Hist.  Poor-Laws,  p.  136, 169, 160.  «  Townsend,  p.  307. 
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gnished  this  nation  from  all  others/to  this  great  and 
constantly  operating  cause.  These,  however,  though 
great^  are  incidental  advantages.    Such  indeed  ever 
accompany  and  reward  acts  ofjustice  and  mercy.  But 
its  direct  and  intended  consequences,  in  regard  to  the 
mass  of  evil  it  removed^  and  the  good  it  conferred^ 
are  more  essential  to  our  present  inquiry :  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  Ireland^  if,  at  that  early  period^ 
the  same  great  remedy  had  been  applied^  as  indeed 
was  proposed  at  the  time  by  a  very  intelligent  and 
humane  writer^  after  having  personally  witnessed  the 
distresses  of  the  counter'.    Its  effects,  which  have 
continued  to  the  present  hour,  were  instantly  obvious^ 
and  shall  be  described  in  the  language  of  one  fnlly 
competent  to  judge,  and  who  lived  at  precisely  the 
period  that  enabled  him  to  do  so.     We  read  thus  in 
Dalton*s  Justice,  long  one  of  our  text  books :  *^  The 
benefits  of  this  law"  (including  another  for  the  sup- 
pressing of  vagabonds,  which,  in  effect,  was  a  part 
rf  the  system)  ^*  are,  L  Idleness  is  very  much  re- 
pressed.    2.  Infinite  swarms  of  idle  vagabonds  are 
rooted  out,  which  before  wandered  up  and  down,  to 
the  gteat  danger  and  indignity  of  our  nation.   3.  We 
ourselves  are  now  compelled  but  to  relieve  the  poore 
of  our  own  parishes,  (whose  condition  and  estate  we 
know,)  and  to  a  certainty  of  gift,  wherewith  w^  are 
now  taxed  by  our  neighbours ;  whereas,  before,  we 
gave  we  knew  not  what,  nor  to  whom ;  and  many 

*  William  liitbgow,  Travels,  August  22, 1C19. 
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itsiropQii  |j»fi  i^vadpd,  s^i^g.4w#iAt,§|i40tl]fijQiP^poite 
^ij^i  .the  r^aspw.of ,.^he;;case,  apd  i^.fiiIly,tflQAfirin«idrlN)r 
the  pij¥^«t,  coflditipq  of  .^vqfy„wrrpwvii||ff«c<?WMtqf 
which  is  , still  (Withoqt,  a  jiatiqpMiiPri^vtSMP  tfor<>tb»» 

fOQTf         .     •        ,,     _,,,    ,,,,,,      1,    1   trij.il    "ol  .»UJ  l>M» 
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genpra^pps,.,Woj|14/  i»pjtiWy,W»«t.'W5<^i.jh»*  tMtt 
from  which  the  country  was  then  happUjf.lM^orfrff)^ 
bu,t  i«fQ|«4d.,rppefi^  ^Jje  (VfPflV^fl  iWHelty;  pfi  tlxftv>st 
Hei»ry^  j^nfl  uftder  .cv<H|TOtappe^  whi<ft  ffflWld'.glieiifljr 
aggrfiV^t^jt.,,  One,tbi^g,J3  lo^sightiofjTOtiisljf^i» 
flisfm^fi^g.Jthis  wltt«?f»,  pafflfly,  ftfttijthp  e«tie4^ish« 
mpDt  ,by  lasp  ftf  .^  .ppcpqt^al  ap^tsp^ciwt  /wij^^rf 
re^^et;  ar^opg^  \f^  foi;  ths  n)^ten^  pf .vtJ»ejp«Mb 
hajs ,efifect«a^y  piieyentjed i^e  crf^ftu.of .op^jJiior  ^4 
mupi^^o^  of  private  i9fli,Yi4u9te»  (wfeit^.wfiyfcj,  em 
this,  havepipre  thap  rep^i)?4.,t^.vj;r9Dg?  t|))|s:ppr( 
petrated,,  j^ijd,  indeed,  would  ,  ^gain  have  ,  fpiflrio^ 
provisiop'to,a  perpiqipi^s  ^apess,.  ,  ;^ertaMi  jff  It,  ith?t^ 
during  the  long  intervenifig  time,. had  there|))gep.);^ 
regular  relief  for  the  distceesed  pppr,  few  ivi^th  ,the 
feelings  of  men  or  of  Christians,,  whps^  liv^  had 

t 
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*  Palton^  Coantry.  Justice,  ch,  ]^vi|. ;  ppblbh^^^^l^.      ^ 
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been  pi[06perous  and  happy^  could  have  lived  or  died 
without  making  some  returns,  in  the  form  of  charity, 
as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Deity.  Even  with  the 
knowledge  that  such  provision  has  been  made,  and 
that  so  to  leave  or  give  property  at  present  is  little 
morc(  than  bequeathing  it  to  the  parish,  still  this 
natural  feeling  has  often  got  the  better  of  reason 
itself;  and  very  much  property  has  actually  been 
thus  left,  and  infinitely  more  would  have  been,  had 
not  the  law  interfered,  rendering  all  charitable  be- 
quests void,  if  left  within  a  year  and  a  day  of  the  tes- 
tator's death,  consequently,  in  many  cases^  rendering 
such  bequests  nugatory,  as  last  wills  are  often  made 
within  that  period. 

(25.)  Had  it  not  been  for  this  regular  provision 
and  this  obstacle  to  re-creating  one,  an  ample  fund 
would  have  been  speedily  realized  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor :  in  proof  of  this  important  assumption,  I 
appeal  to  the  conduct  of  the  rich  of  a  neighbouring 
nation,  not,  I  hope,  more  distinguished  for  their  cha« 
rity  than  Englishmen.  As  the  men  of  the  revolution 
so  '*  properly  and  judiciously"  rejected  the  plague  of 
England,  a  national  provision,  what  is  the  conduct 
of  that  people  ?  Notwithstanding  the  impediments 
the  law  imposes  there,  as  well  as  here,  in  the  way  of 
charitable  bequests ;  and  independently  of  the  dona- 
tions, not  exceeding  one  hundred  crowns,  with  which 
it  does  not  interfere ;  and  without  including  those 
secret  donations  which  elude  the  law,  and  the  many 
legacies  which  have  not  been  valued,  which  altoge- 
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iher  amount  to  very  large  sums ;  in  the  fivei  years 
terminating  with  1823,  with  whidi  year  the  report  I 
have  before  me  concludes^  there  were  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  that  country^ 


In  money 
In  ^^  renteft" 
In  leal  property 


10,242,668 

188,157 

2,478,041 


This  sum  %  independently  of  the  omissions  pre* 
viously  alluded  to,  and  the  immense  ecclesiastical 
donations  during  the  same  period^  but  imperfectly 
shows  what  Englishmen  would  have  done  for  gene-* 
rations  past^  had  there  been  no  regular  provision  for 
their  poor  and  destitute  countrymen.  To  deprive 
the  poor^  therefore^  of  their  long-acknowledged 
rights^  founded  upon  justice^  mercy,  and  the  law  of 
the  land^  would  be  not  merely  a  positive  spoliation^ 
.of  the  darkest  character,  but  a  negative  robbery^  to 
at  least  an  equal  extent  All  the  real  property  of 
the  country  has  been  transmitted  and  received  oqi 
this  condition ;  the  violation  of  which  would  be  (to 
show  the  offence  in  an  individual  case,  and  not  by 
rhetorical  illustration)  as  though  an  elder  son,  to 
whom  a  confiding  father  had  committed  an  imbecile 
and  impotent  brother,  should^  after  having  inter* 
cepted  the  bounty  of  every  other  branch  of  the  family, 


■  Since  that  period,  it  appesrs, 
these  annual  legacies  and  gifts  have 
tery  greatly  increased :  thus,  in  the 
Year  1826,  the  legadea  and  dona- 
tions  to  the  HospitaU  and  Bureaux 


of  Charity,  amounted  to  4,518,238 
fr.  26  c  {  and  in  1827,  to  4,464,918 
fi'.  49  c. :  independently  of  much 
lai^ges  fiumi  to  Heligio^  Ao* 
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nnder  colour  of  providing  for  him  himself^  at  length 
throw  his  parent's  will  into  the  fire,  to  free  himself 
from  the  incumbrance^  and  then  torn  the  sofferei 
adrift  as  a  nuisance  in  his  house  and  a  disgrace  i& 
the  family. 

(26.)  In  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  poor-lawtf 
of  England,  tedious  as  I  fear  they  may  be  deemed, 
I  have  omitted  many  facts  and  arguments  which  have 
a  strong  bearing  upon  the  subject.  I  am  in  no  fear 
as  to  their  abrogation  in  this  country,  but  I  have 
been  thus  diffuse  in  order  to  answer  by  anticipation 
soine  of  the  objections  which  may  be  advanced 
against  their  extension  to  Ireland.  Here^  whatever 
may  be  individually  felt  or  asserted  to  the  contrary, 
they  constitute^  nationally  speaking,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes^  a  voluntary  charity ;  and  as  such  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  never  cease  to  be  cherished  by  us«^ 
England  may  be  burdened  by  them,  but  it  is  a 
burden  of  which  she  is  justly  proud^  and  which  has 
given  stability  to  her  footsteps  in  her  march  to  na« 
tional  prosperity :  however  that  may  be,  she  would 
just  as  soon  rid  herself  of  the  incumbrance  of  dest]r« 
tute  infancy  and  decrepit  age,  as  ^neas  would 
have  deserted  to  their  fate  the  helpless  beings  wiUi 
which  he  came  loaded  and  impeded  in  his  retreat 
from  the  burning  ruins  of  Troy.  On  the  other  hand, 
^^  as  the  care  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  the  principal 
object  of  all  laws%"  so  it  will  become,  ere  long,  the 

A  Paley,  Moral  PhiL,  book  iii.  ch.  4,  p.  151. 
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favourite  work  of  the  legislature  to.  render  our  pre- 
sent system  more  efficient^  to  its  great  end,  thaa  it 
b  at  present ;  and  to  ad^pt  it  more  completely  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  times.  Petty  reoom* 
mended,  even  in  a  period  of  very  general  distress^ 
that  the  charge  of  sustsuning  the  poor  should  be 
**  augmented  * ;"  but^  I  am  persuaded^  the  true  course 
of  ameliorating  their  condition  would,  in  regard  of 
mere  expenditure^  have  a  directly  contrary  effect. 
The  best  way  of  assisting  the  poor^  at  least  that  part 
of  them  capable  of  exertion^  is  the  enabling  them  to 
assist  themselves ;  and^  in  order  that  we  may  know 
how  to  do  this^  we  ought  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  are ;  feel  their  peculiar  wants 
and  wishes,  and  observe  the  difficulties  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Much^  very  much,  I  am  per- 
suaded^ might  be  done  in  their  behalf,  which  would^ 
indeed,  in  the  fii*st  instance^  conduce  to  their  welfare^^ 
and  that,  doubtless,  ought  to  be  the  great  object ; 
but  which  would  as  inevitably  redound  to  that  of  the 
public — and  by  means  which^  while  drawing  a  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  the  deserving  and  profli- 
gate poor,  not  for  the  purpose  of  actually  starving  the 
latter^  but  of  more  effectually  assisting  and  distin-* 
guishing  the  former^  would  change  the  whole  face  of 
pauperism^  and  convert  the  great  charity  of  the  country 
into  a  mighty  and  unfailing  instrument  of  its  moral 
elevation.  I  now  allude  to  means  which  would  oc- 
casion no  expense  to  any  single  individual^  or  to  the 

*  Petty,  Of  Taxes  and  Contributions,  p.  13. 
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community  at  large  ;  means  not  of  a  whim^cal^  but 
of  a  strictly  practicable  nature, — ^not  founded  on  some 
new  discovery,  but  which  have  been  long  pointed  out 
by  the  most  piatriotic  men  the  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and,  in  fine^  which,  having  been  tried  in 
many  instances  without  failure  in  any,  only  await  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  to  render  them  general — 
while  their  practicability  has  been  already  fully  de- 
monstrated in  another  cause  and  country.  To  these 
topics  I  shall  not  allude  at  present,  however  tempted 
to  discuss  them,  though  the  subject  has  been  one  of 
long  and  pleasing  consideration.  They  are  put  into 
a  form  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  on  some  future 
occasion ;  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  far  upon  the  patience 
of  the  reader  prevents  me  going  into  them  at  pre- 
sent. I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  saying, 
that  the  poor-law  which  I  propose  for  Ireland,  is  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  has  been  so  long 
and  so  beneficially  established  amongst  us,  and  rests 
upon  the  foundation  of  compulsory  provision  and  dis- 
cretionary relief;  but  relief,  in  all  practicable  cases, 
connected  with  labour  of  a  kind  not  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  demand  existing  for  it : — ^relief,  in  a  word, 
assisting  poverty  to  emerge  from  its  condition,  rather 
than  making  it  constantly  dependent ;  and  affording 
at  once  the  inducements  for  such  an  effort,  and  the 
means  of  rendering  it  successful.  But  into  these 
particulars,  I  repeat,  I  must  not  now  allow  myself  to 
proqeed. 
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(27.)  The  principal  proposition,  then,  which  I  make 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  is  the  immediate  establishment  of 
a  national  provision  for  the  poor ;  and  the  outcry  which 
is  raised  against  this  by  political  economists^  is  a  suf- 
ficient apology  for  the  length  into  which  I  have  gone 
in  defence  of  the  measure^  and  in  showing  its  results. 
And  if  any  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  principle  generally  have  the  least  weight,  or  have 
made  any  impression^  when  applied  to  Ireland  in  par-* 
iicular^  they  acquire  tenfold  force.  Are  the  wrongs  per- 
petrated by  absenteeship  in  clearing  farms,  dispossess- 
ing tenants,  in  disturbing  and  impoverishing  the  coun- 
try, undeniably  great?  A  poor's  lawis  the  specific  for 
those  evils;  it  would  interpose  a  barrier  to  those 
clearances — calm  those  disturbances ;  in  a  word,  it 
would  operate  as  an  effectual  check  to  the  cupidity 
and  cruelty  of  a  system  which  has  long  proved  itself 
insensible  to  all  but  mercenary  motives.  Is  the  want 
of  employment  another  of  the  peculiar  grievances  of 
that  country  ?  A  poor's  law,  under  proper  regulation^ 
would  go  far  to  remedy  that  evil  \  Is  the  remune- 
ration of  labour  there  inadequate  to  a  decent^  com- 
fortable state  of  living?  A  poor's  law  would  un- 
doubtedly raise  and  sustain  the  value  of  labour.  On 
this  last  point,  indeed^  directly  the  contrary  has  been 
asserted,  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  poor-laws^  and 
in  defiance  of  both  reason  and  experience*.  But 
Lord  Hale  has  proved  what  is  here  maintained,  in 

*  Dalton,  Country  Justice « ch.  xz.  ^  Malthus,  Essay,  ii.  410. 
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iis  treatifie  on  the  subject,  the  arguments  of  which 
Cruelty  and  sophistry  will  never  be  able  to  answer^ 
and  which  justice  and  mercy  will  never  attempt  to  do# 
Nay^  so  clear  is  this  pointy  that  Lord  Kaimes^  in 
writbg  against  the  system^  confesses  that  its  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  remuneration  of  labour — one  of  the 
most  essential  and  universal  benefits  which  could  be 
bestowed  upon  Ireland. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  particularize  an  objection 
or  two  urged  against  this  measure,  as  peculiar  to  Ire-* 
land.  The  grand  one^  I  presume^  is^  that  it  would 
attempt  an  impossibility ;  to  which  I  will  reply^  by 
simply  observing^  that  the  fallacy  of  this  objection 
has  been  practically  demonstrated  in  this  and  many 
other  countries*  by  the  experience  of  centuries ;  and 
that  it  is  theoretically  false«  I  trust  I  shall  fully  prove 
by  actual  calculations^  touching  the  principle  of  hu- 
man increase,  in  a  work  to  which  I  have  often  ven- 
tured to  allude.  The  strange  idea  of  Mr.  Malthus^ 
that  we  should  have  had  four  million  millions  of  la- 
bourers ^  if  our  funds  for  the  poor  had  been  properly 
managed,  will  there^  I  trust,  be  fully  confuted.  Thai 
Ae  poor-laws  have  a  tendency  to  inci*ease  popular 
tion  ^  I  deny ;  without,  however,  admitting  that  such 
an  increase  would  be  an  evil^  which  I  equally  conlto- 
vert.  It  is  singular  enough  that  one  of  the  leading 
impugfners  of  those  laws.  Lord  Kaimes  (who.  never- 
tiieless  suggested  in  their  stead  a  far  more  burden- 
t.  ■     •  •    . 

'  Malthtts,  Sasay,  p.  419.  ^JM,^,ii3. 
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scmieatid  impmetiiablesyatem)y  should  )lid^  nigM 
a  dii^ictly  ocmtiiai^  t)b}66tioil  to  Aem^^wtgmdg  tint 
ik&y  havd  a  ^  positive  te&denoy  to  ^-depapiihtd/ztlift 
conntry/'  Withoat  entering'  iilto  eitbel*  ai-gidraBt^ 
kmay  taflik>s  to  43ay  ihfJi^  astfet  as  e9^riefci»9iiea[> 
he  was  >nght :  i  nothfing  can  be  more'  at: vi9ar  >With  fadt 
ihan  to  asdert  the  contrary.  :  Irdand/AvithoQt  poor^ 
iaws^  taotwithstatnding  her  comtaat  einigrations -t6 
England  and,  elsewhere^  has'  inoreased  in  inhabitaBts 
more  rapidly  than  England^  whidh  enjo^^s  siieblawa; 
and  Scotltod^  niFbi<^^  in  proportion ioits  populatioii» 
fteHainly ^nds  forth  afar  greater  number^  had^'dtew 
ing  thetea  years  between  1811  and  1601,  increased 
£>ufteen  ^aod  a  half  per  eent ;  while  England  atad 
Wiales>  Mrhich  have  received  these  immfetecAooei- 
sioas  from  both  countries;  forming  so  oonsideraMe*  a 
portion  ofthe  inhabitants  tf  all  the  crowded  distriets. 
had irtoreaised  only  sixteenand . oae-third)  6v  one* and 
fiwr-fiflhs  raei^^.in  ten  yea>».  But  to  iretunlTto ite* 
kadto  wiUi  rwUch  yte  have  at  fiireseBt  to  do ;  the  po^* 
latKHiodtbat  islwd  jl»afi  augmented  iiMM!6  rapidly^tihaa 
England,  notwithstiin^ng  all  the^fe  Mroerous^tid  iil^ 
ced$aat  fl^p<^rt^on$r  and  in  tcHise^ueiice  of  al  ^ind- 
pie  already  developed.  This  argument^  iheii « totally 
fail&.    -     .   .  '        .       ^f  •• 

>  .  (28.)  Bat  the-  next  objection  to  the  pooi^lkws  in 
Irelaad^  i$  ,the  mos^  powerful  one,  as  rooted  in  self- 
ipterestv  Mr»:  Malthus  informs  the  Emigration  Oom- 
mittee,  by  whom  he  is  appealed  to  on  the  questiout 
that  **  flie  rate^  would'  veiy  soon  absorb  the  rentals  cf 
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Witfae  wteteb^y^'>'ttl^6^Toi»ingf  !ifa  lidstUity  totfaen^ 
taitfe  H^e  imulyf  Attlfe  aticb  >  fftteii^steck  f  feebngs  of  those 
kiiviiitnb(^'dss6iti6na8iaAdrtssed*  ]Proplied&9  are 
ItsoaifyLiittte/latteiided  io^'estoe|iilin^  M^  directed 
9gmfst  'tpoYOftji  and  <  ibe^  {AMi^laws  :<  * tbed  <  they  are 
dsdnbdnospiititioii  itselfl-Ms^ven  tlnMigh  tUey  proceed 
boon  draole^'whos^  daims  to  ^presciiiuse  herve  lis  yet 
teenbilt'ceryptorly'vindieated:  '  'To i^y notiiiog^ of 
itafl|y'  istfoiige  hotionS'Whidi  bare^  i  uhderstaiid|l)een 
i)f]ietly-wiibdraiwnyit<Wasifor^told^  on^  thi^  same  au- 
A&Mf^'  a '  qamtdr  ^'  a  qent^ry  ag^,  that  ttie  piioe  of 
hiUour  had  Inenr  ^^  tontinualiy  lisiDg-^not  to  fall 
hgflim;'  thal'tlife  Irent^  of  land  had  been  every  where 
hdrdnctiigH-^ndi  to  fall  again  ;<  that  the 'price  of  pro- 
dooei^woaldrnse-'-flot  t6  fall  again ;''  that  the  return 
^f  hucb^BCBiroitiesjas  had  been  recently  experienced 
<^dN)«ilof  1800  and  1801)  was  to  be  expected  as 
Nianaaroidaljleic^^  »«rith'  some  strahge  speculations 
dUufctthei future  vedue  of  ^^' patents  forfooA/^  and 
cAf&q  nbtteiisy  btmeludvljg  wiftti  tbis*  oikrin^dii^  alpes- 
tmsj^liipwikmoAio  sacb  eompftaints-^^^  how  will 
thejribe^iggTOmled't^feilby  yeahrgiben^b'^  !^'  ^That  in- 
tjcraai^  ha^  >  dapsefly-and  ha^  answered  (iie  question : 

myme^loid^  that  tfad  distresses  of  the 


country  arose  from  diametrically  opposite  causes; 
fron/dbpoecfatbh  «0f  piiisesj, 'and^  as  Lord* Liverpool 
i^feted(^  from'over-pnxlilcibn'  of  t>rovisio<is^.  In  that 
intertali^i  thideedy  tiMlny  >  fliiictuation^ '  haVe  occurred^ 
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none  of  which  have  been  caused  by  the  prindple  6i 
population :  at  one  time  the  demand  for  labour  hm 
been  distressingly,  excessive ;  at  another  as  much  too 
low ;  on  the  whole,  however,  it  is  acknowledged,  by 
the  authority  mentioned,  to  have  been  great.  But 
during  all  this  time  the  bounties  of  Providence  have 
flowed  upon  us  in  an  equal  and  unfailing  stream, 
which  has  still  enlarged  with  our  enlarged  numbers^ 
Still,  however,  the  contrary  principle  has  been  main« 
tained.  Like  the  maledictory  prophet  of  old,  it  may 
have  varied  its  positions,  but  it  has  persevered  in  its 
purpose*  Secure  and  at  a  distance,  it  has  fixed  its 
malignant  gaze  upon  the  tribes  of  human  beings 
spreading  beneath,  and  ^^  covering  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  and  has  resumed  from  time  to  time  its  pro** 
phecies  against  the  increasing  multitudes.  ^^  But 
QoD  hath  blessed  them,  and  they  shall  be  blessed !" 

But,  to  return  to  the  objection  to  a  poor's  law, 
on  the  score  of  its  absorbing  the  entire  rental  of 
Ireland:  limit,  if  you  please,  to  a  maximum  the 
amount  of  relief  that  one  parish  should  raise ;  and 
empower  such  parish,  in  tase  of  unrelieved  distress 
still  prevailing,  to  apply  for  assistance  to  that  parish 
of  the  barony  or  county  which  is  the  least  burdened^ 
agreeably  to  the  letter  of  our  original  law,  and  this 
objection  also  is  obviated. 

As  to  the  term  ^^  absorbing"  rents,  now  so  hack^ 
neyed,  what,  I  would  ask,  is  it  that  Ireland  wants,  but 
that  some  part  of  its  rental  should  be  absorbed  ?  It 
is  the  very  relief  that  is  suitable  to,  and  deo^anded 
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for^  h»  particular  case.  Of  all  the  monby  circulated 
in  a  country^  that  dispensed  by  the  poor  is  the  most 
beneficial^  because  it  passes  immediately  into  the 
hands  of  active  reproductive  industry^  and  is  distri* 
bated  by  the  most  rapid  of  all  the  channels  of  circu-« 
lation  throughout  the  whole  country.  Absorb  part 
of  the  rental !  Why  so  it  would,  and  as  beneficially 
as  a  famishing  man  would  absorb  a  meal  of  food.  A 
poor's  law^  indeed,  would^  in  this  respect,  be  doubly 
beneficial;  it  would  be  a  support  to  the  industrious^ 
as  well  as  a  relief  to  the  distressed  part  of  the  com- 
munity. This  sacred  charity  would  descend  upon 
that  bruised  and  afflicted  country  like  an  angel  of 
mercy,  with  healing  in  its  wings ;  it  would  ^*  come 
down  like  rain  on  the  mown  grass;''  as  showers  that 
water  the  earth,  gasping  under  the  meridian  sun^ 
clothing  it  again  with  all  the  bloom  and  verdure  of 
which  it  had  been  divested.  Ireland  would  then, 
indeed^  *'  absorb"  what  would  restore  her  to  health 
and  peace;  and  the  youngest  sister  of  the  Union 
would  become  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  beloved 
of  all  the  branches  of  the  British  family. 

(29.)  Other  arguments  and  objections^  exclusively 
ref(^ble  to  Ireland^  I  had  meant  to  have  noticed ; 
but  I  shall  waive  them  in  favour  of  an  extract  or  two 
from  a  little  work  in  my  possession,  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, written  by  a  dignitary  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
Dr.  Woodward,  late  bishop  of  Cloyne.  It  perhaps 
had  been  better  for  the  cause,  if,  instead  of  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  had  been 
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reprinted-  It  ^vWs'piblished  aboUt  Mxty  fe^k^  '«t^ } 
and  I  mu6t  agaiii  tieg  the  reaflef  ta  atteird  ^  the 
datei  for  the  purpose  of  once  more^sltewitt^'blrii  the 
absurdity  of  attribating-  the  distressed  •  of  tr^atld  to 
her  preisent  overfloifing"  population.'  Therfe  Wais  then 
but  Httle  beyond  a  third  df  the  pres^ht  rnhabitaiife, 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  th6  table,  tod  jtt 
the  condition  of  that  scanty  number  ^11  liiiffidently 
appear.  It  must  be  rematked,-  that  ibe  object'  of 
the  publication  was  the  recommiendation  of  a  poor- 
law  for  Ireland^  as  the  title  sufficiently  explsfintS,-^ 
^^  An  Argument  ih  support  ofihe  Rid lif  of  1h6T6ofe 
in  the  kingdort  of  Irdafad  to  a  National  PrbvisiBn*."'* 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  projidsition  had 
not  then  to  contend  with  th6  same  oppositit)n' that  ii 
meets  \i^ith  at  present:  '^  the  ^nbrtaous  expense  ^"' 
the  exorbitance  of  the  poor-rates  %  ^*&:c.,  "were  Iheh 
made  precisely  the  same  objection 'a^  thfefr^ "which, 
under  the  fashionable  tei*m  '^*  absorption/*  now  tmi-' 
versally  Obtains.  This;  by  the  bye,  '  furthermore 
corroborates  the  previous  argutn^nt, — that  the  ^poorV 
rate  of  England  will  not  be  founds  on  due  exaiililia^ 
tion^  to  have  imposed  an  increasing  burden  upon  tis. 
I  shall  first  qnote  Dr.  Woodward's  opening  sen-' 
tence.  '^  That  the  lower  class  of  our'  people  are 
very  ill  accommodated  with  lodging,  raiment^  and 
evM  food,  is  but  too  manifest  to  all  who  are  ac- 

i 

•  By  Richard  Woodward,  I^L  D.,  *  Dr.  Woodward,  Ai^g^ument,  && 

(Dean  of  Clogher,  afterwards  Bishop  p.  43. 

of  Cloyne) ;  Dublin,  third  edition,  ^  Ibid,  p.  44. 
1785;  written  1768* 
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quMnted  with  /  thair  .  msinner  of  liviqg.i  That,  their 
po^erfy  13  Uke  tor  opotiiuie  with,  but  little  iniiigation^ 
will  Jbeirevji4^fta  afiy  intelligent  man^  wbo^refleots 
qn  the  ^owing^^amongat  otber^  oao9es  of  it :  the 
€^|iQrlntanf're^t  ^xtqded{r(^m  the  poorer.teQwts>  ever 
loth, .  and  fafraid  .to  leave  the  ancient  haJbiiiatiana^  by 
the  gemrd  niethod  of  letting  farms,  to  the  highest 
bidder^  without  any  allpwAnce  to  a 'tenant  right:  the 
system  of  luting  l^ge  tiraote  of  lands  to  under-taiers, 
inured  to  iifr(^miy  and  extortion^  as  prejudicial  to  the 
landlord  as  to  the  under-tenant  \,  the  oppression  of 
duty«-pork,  which  calls  the  cottager  ^bitrarily  from 
the  tiUageifof  the>  little  spot  whieb  he  holds  at  so 
dear  a  rent.;  and  the  low  rate  of  wages  for  labour. 
The^e  QircuDi3tanoes^  combined  with  some  others^ 
reduce  the  Irish  pottager*  below  the  peasant  of  almost 
ejrery  country  of  Europe.  Suph  is  his  hard  condition^ 
in;the;mpst  plentiful  36ason|,{$^ndin'tbe  prime  of  his 
h^tb  ^nd'Sitr^ngtb:i  \^a|i,.then  (must  be  his  state  in 
tipie  of  {dearth,  j^pdeir  tbei  pras^pre  of  yeacs^  infirmi- 
ticjSp  or  #ven  a  very  nufneF<;](Us  familiy  ?  ^  His  expenses 
admit  of  np,  retremobment.  He  is  a  ptrapger  to 
luiLivy»  or  f ven  to.deqent  aQcommodatiiony  and  yet 
bis ,  wages  spldora .  afford  any ;  reserve^  >  On  the  death 
of  ^uqb  a  f^th^r  of  a  iamily>  dependent  on 'his  labours 
l|)r,th^  ^)ain  or  perh<ips  entire  support,  how 'forlorn 
must  be  tiiie  situation  of  bis  widqw  or  orphan  chil- 
dren !  It  would  shock  a  tender  mind  to  imagine 
(if  imagination  could  paint)  the  miseries  to  which 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are  con* 
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stantly  exposed  by  the  slightest  reverse  of  fortune-^ 
by  a  single  bad  season ;  by  an  accidental  loss ;  by  an 
occasional  disease^  or  worn  by  the  gradual  decay  of 
nature.  Nor  are  these  affecting  scenes  confined  to 
geasong  of  scarcity ;  they  must  always  eust  in  a 
great>  though  not  equal^  number*  They  present 
themselves  but  too  often  to  every  country  gentleman, 
and  still  more  to  the  clergy^  in  the  exercise  of  their 
parochfal  duties  (to  whose  experience  we  appeal)^  to 
need  a  proof.  They  cannot  be  doubted  or  denied 
by  any,  but  those  who  shut  their  eyes,  or  steel  their 
hearts  against  them. 

^-  So  numerous^  so  urgent,  and  so  well  known  are 
the  distresses  of  the  poor :  let  us  now  fairly  estimate 
the  sufficiency  of  the  resouvees  at  present  subsisting 
for  their  relief.  Our  eyes  will  be  naturally  turned^ 
firsts  to  the  land-gentlemen^  who  deriye  their  wealth 
and  importance  from  the  labour  of  these  men«  Of 
these,  many,  perhaps  a  majority^  of  the  most  con- 
siderable constantly  reside  in  another  kingdom  ;  and 
though  some  of  them  may  cast  back  a  part  of  their 
superfluity  on  those  to  whose  industry  they  owe  their 
ALL,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  instances  are 
comparatively  very  rare.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  too 
frequently  urged,  as  a  recommendation  of  Irish  pro- 
perty, that  it  is  not  encumbered  with  any  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor.  A  singular  instance  this 
of  the  inadvertence  (one  would  hope  only  of  the  in- 
advertence, lest  we  should  be  forc^  to  impute  it  to 
the  depravity)  of  mankindi  that  such  a  phrase  eould 
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be  rendered  so  familiar  to  the  ear  of  any  wise  or  good 
man^  as  to  lose  its  genuine  horror  I  If  the  senti- 
ment  were  developed,  surely  few  would  entertain  it^ 
and  still  fewer  avow  it :  no  ingenuous  reader  will^ 
therefore^  think  it  invidious  or  unneoessaryi  in  fliis 
interesting  argument^  to  lay  open  its  plain  import, 
which  is  this :  ^  an  estate  in  this  kingdom  is  repre- 
sented to  be  peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  landlord^ 
because^  though  he  may,  and  generally  does^  aviul 
himself  of  the  utmost  profit  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  labour  of  his  tenant  Qeaving  him  too  scanty  a 
present  maintenance)^  he  is  nevertheless  at  liberty  to 
abandon  that  labourer  to  perish^  when  he  is  unable 
to  work  any  longer/  Is  this  boasted  privilege  either 
honourable  or  desirable  7  A  wise  man  would  not 
glory  in  such  an  exemption^  a  good  man  would  not 
^laim  it^  and  he  who  wishes  to  enjoy  does  not  de- 
•swve  it  •/' 

In  combating  the  idea  that  the  voluntary  charity 
of  the  rich  may  sufiSciently  supply  the  exigencies  of 
ihe  poor^  he  says,  *'  It  cannot  be  denied^  but  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  our  lands  do  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  proprietor's  residence^  and  in  general 
the  poor  of  these  estates  partake  not  of  his  charity. 
Now,  when  we  have  weighed,  on  one  side,  the  extra- 
ordinary indigence  of  the  whole  peasantry^  and 
allowed,  on  the  other,  for  the  number  of  absentees 
from  the  kingdom,  the  remoteness  of  many  estates 

*  Dr.  Woodward,  Argument,  &o.  pp.  17, 1%  19. 
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from  the  mansions  of  the  resident  gentiy,  (whidi,  to- 
gether^ render  it  no  uncommon  case  to  find  a  tract  of 
country^  containing  some  scores  of  square  miles> 
without  one  family  of  note,)  it  will  be  btuitively  clear 
that  there  can  be  no  balance^  nor^  indeed^  any  the 
least  proportion,  between  the  necessities  of  the  poor 
tenants  and  the  alms  of  their  landlords  \" 

As  to  the  present  inadequate  but  meritorious 
method  of  relieving  the  distresses  of  poverty,  these 
remarks  occur^  which  may  serve  to  confirm  Arthur 
Young's  representations  of  Irish  charity^  and  rectify 
some  recent  mis-statements  on  that  subject :  '*  Can 
there  be  a  spectacle  more  edifying,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  reproachful  to  an  affluent  landlord,  than 
to  see  (and  it  is  his  own  neglect  if  he  does  not  see 
or  know  it)  one  of  his  poor  tenants  feeding  another 
with  bread  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  mouths  of  his 
own  children  :  whilst  he  who  is  feasting  on  the  la* 
hours  of  both,  attends  to  the  miseries  of  neither, 
but  throws  the  whole  burden  of  relieving  them  on 
those,  whom  no  reasonable  bystander  could  think 
equal  to  bear  the  smallest  part  of  it  ^.'' 

Speaking  of  the  inherent  right  of  the  poor  to  rea* 
sonable  sustentation,  he  concludes  his  unanswerable 
arguments  thus :  *^  It  would  be  a  waste  of  words,  and 
a  disgrace  to  reasoning,  to  labour  to  prove  a  point 
so  clear  as  this  ;  that  the  richer  members  of  society, 
who  are  the  minority,  have  no  right  to  exclude  the 

*  Dr.  Woodward,  Argument,  &c.         ^  Ibid,  p.  21. 
pp.  19,  20. 
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IdWt  blass,  Whoitrt  a  Majority,  frtJm  ^hy  pdrtioh  df 
^^  t>'A>Kc't)aMmony,  'Withbut'  sebiii^in^  t6  tbcM'the 
ibsi/olrcti%(k  silbsfetenee ; '  i*!i6n  AefrMtst  otB«»wtse 
Ve  ^reduced  to  iU  dreadful  AlferiiatiVe  of  bh^dkirr^ 
tUi-oti^  thois^  te^latioh^,  or  perishinf^  by  a  tti^Wil 
tobserVan6eoffhemV''  •  ^  ^  »  •.  i  -  v 
Tliis  admirable'  Writer  proceeds'  to  ^  pkrtictikmd 
tlie  descriptions  of  perddns  who  ought  TtforC'  esf^i^ 
rily-io  b^  the*  objects  of  the  actional  bhai^tyj 'Vi^hidK 
fce  sa^s  arey  1 .  The  infant  podr  * ;  B:  The  sick  poor  **  j 
and,  3-  The  j^ed  pobr*.  '  A^ladin^g»ioth0latte^'h^ 
makes  this  strikmg  remark :  '^  If  at  the  dose<of"IHe 
they  becjome  a  burden,  abd^  baving*  only  la  plead  tkehr 
former  services,  have-  not  that  plea  ^altovt^d^'iVotri 
reasons  of  policy,"  he  says,  '^  it  woUld^ibe  a  still 
highei*  d^ree  Of  economy,  and  even  mercy;  toadbpt 
the  defined  Indian  >  policy  of  putting: '  anf  imrndd^ite 
eiifd  to  th6^(l^'^  '  •'        !••,,.       .....  .,     „  .. 

*  Nor  ban  I  dismiss  this  interesting  writer  without/ 
ii'kseftiilg  his  answer  to  those!  who  tttge  that  the^  legal 
rtiieTo^ '[)bvert:y  encourages  idleness  and^dissipation.- 
After  having  proved  directly  the  contrary,  by  the 
experierice  of  mankind  in  every  conntry  whei«  such 
provision  has  been  established,  he  adds,*^^  But  to 
take  this  argument  in  its  strongest  bearing,  and  con** 
fine  ourselves  to  the  case  ot  an  idle^  profligate  man, 
who,  in  the  extremity  of  age  or  sickness,  cries  out  for 

■  Dr.  Woodward,  Argument,  &c,         "^  Ibid,  p.  32. 
p.  2a  ^  Ibid,  p.  33. 

|>/M.p.30.  •/6u^p.34. 
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food  or  medicine^  can  any  one  avow^  that  we  should 
suppress  every  tender  feeling,  stop  our  hand  when^ 
by  the  instinct  of  compassion^  it  is  sti'etching  forth 
relief  to  him,  and^  with  a  stoical  indifference^  fiuflbr 
him  to  perish^  from  a  deep  and  doubtful  speculation 
whether  such  relief  may  not  encourage  idleness>  and 
become,  in  the  end,  a  political  dVil  ?  And  if  we 
may,  without  injury  to  the  state^  (and  must,  if  we 
expect  mercy  ourselves,)  relieve  the  distress,  though 
we  blame  the  cause ;  wherein  consists  the  inexpedi^ 
ency  of  obliging  those  of  the  rich,  who  are  too  dis- 
tant or  dissipated  to  know,  or  too  callous  to  regard, 
the  misery  of  the  poor,  to  contribute  to  its  relief,  and 
not  throw  the  whole  burden,  as  at  present,  on  the 
resident,  the  considerate,  and  the  benevolent  ?— 'for 
a  legal  provision  hath  this  double  advantage  above 
voluntary  alms,  that  it  is  at  once  most  equitable  to 
those  who  pay,  and  most  equal  and  effectual  to  those 
who  receive  •. 

'^  Now,  if  no  reasoning  can  justify  such  obduracy, 
as  would  permit  a  wretch  to  languish  without  help  in 
age  or  sickness,  because  he  had  not  made  a  provi- 
dent use  of  his  health  and  strength, — on  what  prin-' 
fciple  shall  we  conclude,  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
parent,  against  all  compassion  to  his  orphan  chil- 
dren ?  On  what  pretext  shall  we  exclude  from  the 
public  care  the  distresses  of  the  laborious  and  frugal, 
which  were  owing  neither  to  their  own  nor  their 

*  Pr.  Woodward,  Argume^^  ^  P*  39« 
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parents'  political  sins^  but  took  their  rise  from  higfi 
rents  and  low  wages^  from  the  scarcity  of  bread,  or 
the  check  of  a  manufacture ;  from  the  sudden  in- 
crease of  family,  or  the  death  of  cattle  ;  from  (fisease 
unassisted  by  medicine;  and  in  consequence,  per- 
haps, of  that  want  of  help,  the  untimely  loss  of  an 
industriolis  father  ■  V 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  extracts  from  this  short, 
htii  striking  pamphlet ;  the  divinity,  humanity,  and 
policy  of  the  principle  advocated,  are  unanswerable. 
To  the  honour  of  its  author,  he  was  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  very  first,  to  propose  the  extension  of  the  sys* 
tem  of  poor-laws  to  Ireland :  his  proposition  may  be 
awhile  loliger  resisted ;  but  backed  as  it  is  by  the  du^ 
ties  and  feelings  of  humanity,  it  will  ^suredly  prevail. 
•  (30.)  But,  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  it  is 
totally  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  intimate  con* 
nexion  which  exists  between  the  two  countries :  and 
as,  in  the  evil  of  absenteeism,  we  have  shown  its 
bearings  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  England ; 
so,  in  reference  to  a  provision  for  the  poor,  the  latter 
division  of  the  empire  has  a  deep  interest  at  stake, 
and  one  which,  before  long,  fehe  will  assuredly  assert, 
equally  for  the  protection  of  her  own  poor,  and  those 
of  Ireland.  It  will  require  few  words  to  explain 
what  1  mean,  or  prove  what  I  am  about  to  assert : 
The  want  of  a  provision  for  the  poor  of  Ireland 

•  Dr.  Woodward,  Axgument,  pp.  S9, 40. 
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(and  I  WILL  INCLUDE  THOSE  OF  SCOTLAND  ALSO)  IS  A 
GRIEVOUS  INJURY  TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OF  ENG- 
LAND. They  are  injured  by  the  market  of  labour 
being  overstocked,  and  greatly  depressed  by  the 
multitudes  who  are  annually  making  this  country 
their  asylum :  in  the  harvest-field,  in  the  factory, 
in  short,  in  every  sphere  of  industry,  the  English 
labourer  and  workman  finds  himself  interfered  with, 
and  his  remuneration  reduced,  if  not  himself  thrown 
actually  out  of  employment,  by  this  constant  and 
vast  emigration.  The  poor  creatures  who  take  refuge 
in  this  country,  whom  Dr.  Chalmers  calls  *^  hosts  of 
locusts,"  I  do  not  blame  (absenteeism  has  deprived 
them  of  labour  and  of  bread,  and  they  are  pursuing 
it  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  little  of  both)  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  would  receive  them,  and,  were  I  to  deter- 
mine, extend  to  them,  at  all  hazards,  the  benefit  of 
our  own  benevolent  institutions :  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I  cannpt  but  reprobate,  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  driving  and 
^*  clearing"  them  from  their  estates  and  the  country, 
and,  by  so  doing,  are  expelling  multitudes  of  them  to 
this :  while  they  are  perpetrating  an  irreparable 
wrong  on  the  unhappy  creatures  they  are  the  cause 
of  expatriating,  they  are  inflicting  a  serious  and  an 
increasing  injury  on  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country^; 
and  all,  forsooth,  that  the  Irish  landlord,  often  an 
absentee,  who  now  does  not  contribute  a  farthing  to 
their  relief,  may  have  larger  farms,  and,  as  he  thinks, 
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a  greater  ^^  surplus  produce.'*  This  is  not  to  be 
borne.  The  interests  of  our  own  poor  imperiously 
demand  that  those  of  Ireland  should  be  legally 
supported. 

(31.)  But  in  proposing  poor-laws  for  Ireland^  I 
would  not  lose  sight  of  that  evil  which  has  rendered 
them  the  more  necessary^  and  which^  were  they  esta- 
blished^ would  still  prevent  them  from  working  all 
the  good  they  are  naturally  calculated  to  produce  ; 
I  mean  absenteeism.  To  discourage  and  suppress 
this^  as  far  as  possible^  without  having  recourse  to 
harsher  or  more  direct  means^  I  would  propose  that 
the  property  of  all  absentees  (properly  such)  should 
contribute  in  at  least  a  two-fold  proportion  to  this 
national  charity " ;  the  additional  rate  to  be  levied 
on  such  by  a  bill  drawn  by  the  overseer  directly  on 
the  party.  This  would,  in  some  slight  degree, 
compel  them  to  succour  that  poverty  which  they 
have  occasioned,  and  which  the  experience  of  centu- 
ries shows  they  never  will  voluntarily  relieve ;  and  it 
would,  moreover,  in  its  operation,  give  some  portion 
of  employment  to  those  whom  their  unnatural  deser- 
tion has  thrown  out  of  bread. 

(32.)  Furthermore :  among  the  genuine  offspring 
of  absenteeism  is  the  system  of  subletting ;  creating  a 
class,  who,  generally  speaking,  circumstanced  as 
they  are,  must  be  more  than  men,  to  be  less  than 

■  It  has  been  propofled,  and  by  great  authorities,  that  absentees  should 
bear  the  entire  expense. 


eiiactorB  ^nd  oppressors.  Utterly  impossible  is  it 
for  the  distaut  landlord,  on  any  such  system^  to  dis- 
charge a  dingle  duty  he  owes  to  his  dependents ;  and 
it  amounts  to  a  miracle,  in  all  instances,  whatever 
^ay  be  his  natural  disposition,  if  they  are  not 
harassed  and  ground  down  to  the  utmost  possible 
degree  of  human  endurance.  The  dark  picture  of 
ibe  cruelty  and  wrongs  which  this  practice  inevitably 
pcoasions  cannot  be  overcharged ;  it  is  equally  an 
i^emy  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  country  j 
and  what  sort  of  a  national  offence  must  absenteeism 
be^  to  demand  such  an  ally  1  Wherever  the  absentee 
{nay  move,  however  he  may  bask  in  the  beams  of 
pleasure  and  prosperity,  he  still  easts  this  dark  and 
distaitt  shadow,  in  which  unseen  cruelties  and 
wrongs  are  peqietrated  with  impunity,  and  in  obscu- 
rity;  a  shadow  which  wraps  a  whole  country  in 
wr^chedness  and  despair.  To  this  cruel  and  tyran^ 
nous  system  we  have  seen  how  much  of  that  tur« 
bulence  and  insubordination^  which  so  frequently 
agitate  Ireland,  and  which  are  invariably  terminated 
SO  tragically,  is  justly  attributed.  I  should,  on 
every  account,  be  induced  to  take  decisive  steps 
against  this  fatal  pest.  Bearing  in  mind  the  poverty 
which  it  uniformly  creates,  and  those  from  whotn  it 
exacts  its  gains,  I  would  act  accordingly  :  I  would 
levy  an  additional  rate,  payable  by  the  owner^  on 
every  several  letting  (at  least  out  of  the  same  fa- 
mily) to  which  he  should  voluntarily  subject  hi$ 
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property.  Thb  would  make  some,  though  I  Qon« 
fess  an  inadequate  distinction^  between  those  who  are^ 
and  ever  have  been,  the  curse  of  Ireland^  and  such 
as  are  pursuing  a  course  which  scatters  blessings 
around  fhem.  These  propositions  would  have^  of 
eourae^  a  prospective  operation  only ;  and  to  render 
them  fair  and  efficient,  in  case  of  any  future  lessees 
becomings  against  the  consent  of  the  proprietor^ 
middlemen^  (further  than  letting  their  labouring  cot« 
tagers  land^  regulated  in  rent  by  the  price  them* 
aeivea  pay^  a  practice  which  ought  constantly  to  be 
encouraged,)  their  leases  should  be  forfeited.  I  pur- 
posely avoid  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the 
subletting  act^  in  thus  alluding  to  the  mercenary 
interests^  almost  peculiar  to  Ireland,  interposed  be* 
tween  the  landlord  and  the  cultivator^  equally  to  the 
prejudice  of  both,  and  so  injurious  to  the  country. 

(38* )  In  proposing  these  lenient  measures  in  rela* 
tion  to  absenteeship,  it  perhaps  may  be  objected, 
that  England  derives  the  benefit  which  Ireland  loses, 
on  account  of  this  fhtal  practice ;  and  this,  to  a  oer<- 
tain  extent,  is  undoubtedly  true;  which  circum- 
stance, combined  with  tiie  fact,  not  only  that  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  has  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
in  Ekigland,  but  that  much  of  that  of  our  immense 
foreign  possessions  ultimately  does  the  same,  ought  to 
teach  us  the  injustice  of  upbraiding  the  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  compared  with  those  of  England,  with 
their  poverty.    But,  as  it  regards  England  itself,  it, 
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is  a  lamentable  fact/  that  the  same  ev3,  absentee- 
sbip^  is^  on  a  general  balance,  annually  abstracting' 
many  millions  of  our  wealthy  and  is  the  undoubted 
source  of  much  poverty  and  suffering.  The  absen- 
tees are,  in  every  point  of  view,  as  Adam  Smith  has 
intimated,  fair  subjects  of  taxation  ;  I  do  not  mean 
that  sort  of  taxation  which  should  fall  equally  on  all 
British  subjects,  and  would  consequentiy  punish  the 
meritorious  in  order  to  reach  them- — ^but  one  which 
they  should  be  made  exclusively  to  bear.  Granting 
that  they  have  a  right  to  desert  their  country,  if  they 
choose,  still  they  have  not  a  right,  while  so  doing,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  its  high  values,  ^ 
without  sustaining  any  part  of  the  heavy  burdens 
which  the  national  system  imposes :  weighing  their  in- 
terest in  this  selfish  and  dishonest  balance^  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  shift  their  share  of  the  public  burdens 
and  private  duties  from  themselves,  they  impose 
upon  others  the  additional  weight.  Hie  property  of 
these  ought  instantiy  to  be  taxed,  and  a  part  of  the 
proceeds  applied  :  to  giving  employment  to  Ireland, 
as  some  compensation  for  that  loss  of  it  which  the 
Union  could  not  but  occasion,  on  account  of  the  ne- 
cessary absenteeship  of  part  of  the  legislature,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  every  year.  In  closing  these 
remarks  upon  absenteeism,  it  may  be  proper  to 
l^tate,  that  no  rigid  or  illiberal  construction  of  the 
term  is  intended  ;  nothing  that  would  impede  those 
occasional  visits  to  other  countries,  which  either  plea- 
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sore  or  improvement  may  dictate  %  and  which  do 
not  involve  that  continued  absence  (from  far  ditkr^ 
eat  motives)^  and  conseqaent  loss  to  the  country^ 
which  such  a  desertion^  on  the  part  of  some  of  its 
wealthiest  families,  necessarily  occasions. 

(34.)  A  system  like  the  English  poor-laws^  re- 
formed, and  adapted  to  the  present  times^  and  fitted 
to  the  pecuUar  circumstances  of  the  country ;  and^ 
above  all,  connected  with  labour^  in  all  cases  where 
the  benefited  are  capable  of  rendering  it^  when  thus 
carried  into  execution,  would  have  the  effect  of  fin- 
ing both  absenteeism  and  underletting ;  of  keeping 
at  home  some  part  of  that  immense  sum  of  which 
Ireland  is  annually  robbed ;  and  of  csdling  forth  and 
directing  a  mighty  mass  of  that  labour^  which^  if  it 
be  not  itself  capital,  is  the  means  by  which  capital  is 
cheated.  Ireland,  beyond  all  countries  I  have  ever 
witnessed,  presents  the  most  inviting  field  for  exer- 
tions of  this  general  kind^  exertions  which  could  only 
be  undertaken  by  the  public,  and  which  it  would 
be  worthy  of  the  nation  to  accomplish.  On  all  her 
shores^  in  many  of  her  rivers,  and  in  almost  every 
district,  the  most  beneficial  works  might  be  accom- 
plished ;  these  present  themselves  in  almost  every 
form,  and  at  every  step.  I  will  mention,  at  present, 
only  one  of  them.  How  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  might  be  annually 


*  During  the  administration  of  eren  to  travel  abroad  without  a  spe* 
the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  no  man  of  cial  licence,  which  was  very  far  fr^m 
family    and  fortune   was  suffered      being  granted  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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dusefd,  by  draining  and  cultivating  a  small  part  only 
of  the  immense  bogs  with  which  the  face  of  Ireland 
is  deformed  !—^land  peculiarly  favourable  to  such 
produce,  and  capable  of  raising  any  other^  when  so 
prepared  and  drained  \  Arrangements  of  the  moot 
satisfactory  nature  might  be  entered  into  with  Ihe 
proprietors^  either  for  the  'purchase  or  the  lease  of 
such ;  and  a  little  exertion  of  this  kind  would  in* 
stantly  render  us  independent  of  the  Baltic,  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  naval  and  do* 
mestic  supplies*  I  would  even  incur  the  odium  of  a 
recurrence  to  the  exploded,  and,  as  it  is  termed^  bar* 
barous  system  of  our  forefathers^  by  affording  direct 
encouragement  to  such  endeavours,  even  when  under«- 
taken  by  private  individuals,  rather  than  that  fliey 
should  not  be  attempted.  I  would  bestow  part  of  the 
taxes  obtained  on  those  foreign  products  which  might 
be  so  well  raised  there^  giving  employment^  and  add* 
ing  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  country^  in  direct 
bounties  upon  such  culture.  Bounties  I  methinks  I 
hear  the  political  economists  exclaim.  Aye^  boun* 
ties.  Do  not  they,  I  would  ask,  resort  to  bounties^ 
or  at  least  sanction  by  their  dogmas  those  who  do  ? 
What  is  the  whole  scheme  of  expatriation,  now 
silently  pursued^  and  proposed  upon  so  much  lai^r 
a  scale,  by  which  the  empire  incurs  so  great  an  ex^ 
pense^  to  ship  off  numbers  of  its  industrious  hands^ 
but  bounties  of  another  kind^ — ^bounties  for  the  dis- 

^  Harte,  £iwy«  en  Htubaadry^  p^.  fi9. 
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eoaFBgement  of  internal  labour?  But  bounties  for 
its  direct  encouragement  are  not^  forsooth,  deemed 
aci^atific.  With  more  still  to  be  done  in  that  coun- 
try than  can  be  performed  in  centuries  ;  with  hands 
unemployed  which  might  commence  those  magnifi- 
cent tasks  that  await  future  generations;  what  a 
strange  evidence  of  ignorance  or  cruelty  it  is  thus  to 
slight  the  only  instruments  capable  of  effectuating 
them, — ^human  beings ;  to  regard  them  as  of  no  value^ 
nay^  as  of  less  than  none ;  to  incur  a  heavy  item 
of  public  expense  in  shipping  them  off  to  certain 
distress,  and  oft^i  to  speedy  destruction  1  There  lies 
before  me^  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day^  an  account 
of  the  wretched  fate  of  many  of  those  recently  sent 
off  to  our  North  American  provinces  ;  sickness  and 
want  are  sweeping  them  off  by  wholesale,  and  so 
far,  indeed,  the  expedient  is  finally  successful  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  believe  that  human  beings  are 
become  ^^  superfluous."  Such  feelings^  however,  I 
am  certain  do  not  influence  those  who  have  unfor* 
innately  acted  upon  such  mistaken  views.  I  trust 
these  accounts  are  exaggerations :  but  there  must  be 
a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  misery  on  which 
they  rest ;  and,  unfortunately,  they  receive  a  melan- 
choly confirmation  from  what  we  have  previously 
heard,  and  have  fully  known  to  be  the  case  in  these 
deportations  thither^  or  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
opposite  continent.  With  the  knowledge  of  these 
things^  however,  calculations  are  entered  into  as 
to  the.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  British  ship 
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ping^  and  the  hundreds  of  thoasands  of  British  sub- 
jects that  might  be  transported ;  and  to  render  the 
scheme  rather  more  palatable  at  home^  a  table^  I 
see^  is  given,  where  the  personal  expenses  of  each 
are  estimated^  and  a  loan  proposed  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  plan^  repayable  by  the  transports 
after  a  certain  term.  Compared  with  stock  so 
created,  the  South  American  bubbles  are  sdidity 
itself. 

(35.)  But  I  repeat,  again  and  agam,  and^  were  it 
in  ray  power,  I  would  speak  it  with  a  voice  of 
thunder  in  the  ears  of  those  who,  in  conformity  with 
the  modern  dogmas,  are  mainly  instrumental  in  these 
deportations,  that  our  fellow-subjects^  at  all  events, 
cannot  be  superfluous  till  our  lands  are  cultivated ; 
and  that  the  best  colonies  we  can  plant,  whether  in 
reference  to  encouraging  agriculture  or  manufactures^ 
are  those  which  might  be  planted  on  the  deserts  of 
our  European  empire.  It  may  be  answered^  that, 
to  inclose  and  cultivate  these  on  a  large  plan,  would 
not  be  profitable  as  a  speculation.  It  is  admitted. 
Providence  is  too  wise  and  too  kind  to  offer  any  such 
inducements  to  the  monopolists.  But  afford  facilities 
to  lesser  cultivators^  by  whose  efforts  all  classes 
would  be  benefited^  and  they  will  effectuate,  on  a 
small  scale^  what  has  rarely  been  performed  on  a 
large  one.  This  plan  is  in  the  order  of  nature ;  is 
that  by  which  every  great  object  is  accomplished ; 
and  is  most  conducive  to  the  real  interests  of  society. 
We  have  seen  the  wondere  which  industry  has 
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effected  in  the  Netherlands,  and  we  are  assured 
that  they  have  all  been  wrought  by  those  divided 
and  individual  exertions,  without  which  none  of 
tiiem  would  have  been  successful  \ 

(36.)  The  following  table  will  speak  to  the  hearty 
it  is  hoped^  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  and  exhibit^  not  a 
field  of  labour  merely  to  the  imemployed  population 
of  Ireland^  but  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  empire^  com- 
pared  with  which  the  gems  of  India,  or  the  metals  of 
America  sink  into  utter  worthlessness :  to  which 
may  be  added  the  circling  '^  wastes  of  the  sea/'  an 
expression  I  shall  still  continue  to  repeat ;  the  due 
improvement  of  which  would  enlarge  the  limits  of 
industry,  and  the  means  of  subsistence,  to  an  extent 
literally  incalculable.  And  yet  we  fancy  ourselves 
as  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  are  actually  conveying  our 
forces  out  of  the  citadel  of  the  empire,  in  apprehen- 
sion of  a  scarcity  of  provisions ! 

General  Statement  of  the  Cultirated,  Uncultivated,  and  Unprofitable 
Land  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  3d  Rep.  on  Emigration,  p.  361*. 


Cultivated. 

UncQltiTated 
Wastes  capable 
of  Improvement. 

Unprofitable. 

Total. 

England 
Wales      .       J 
Scotland 
Ireland     '. 
British  Islands. 

ACRES. 

25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 

12,125,280 
383,690 

ACRES. 

3,464,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 

ACRES. 

3,256,400 

1,105,000 

>    8,523,930 

2,416,664 

569,469 

ACRES. 

32,342,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 

46,622,970 

15,000.000 

15,871,463 

77,394,433 

*  The  second  column  in  this  table  is  what  claims  our  primary  attention,  and 
fully  shows  where  ten  times  the  number  of  our  idle  and  starving  poor  might 


*  See  Abb^  Maan,  Gommumcations  to  Board  of  Agric.  vol.  I 
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§  XIV.  (1.)  Sach  are  some  of  the  propositioiis 
which  I  have  to  make  in  behalf  of  Ireland  :  otherd^ 
highly  important  in  themselves^  but  of  a  less  momen* 
tons  and  general  character^  I  fihall  waive  at  pre8eat> 
in  favour  of  one^  which,  while  on  this  subjeeti  can 
neither  be  overlooked  nor  hastily  dismissed ;  involve 
ing,  as  it  does^  without  a  figure  of  speech^  the 
remaining  vital  interest  of  a  country  thus  deserted 
and  degraded ;  that  interest  which  gives  the  limited 
measure  of  employment  and  food  which  is  still 
afforded  to  the  mass  of  the  oommunityi  and  in  the 
due  support  of  which  the  best  hopes  of  their  fiitora 
improvement  are  founded.    But  this  proposition  is, 
strictly  speakings  of  a  negative  character^  and  goes 
to  the  continuation  of  an  advantage,  which  has  now 
been  for  many  years  enjoyed,  rather  than  the  bestow 
ment  of  any  new  or  additional  benefit  * :  it  implores^ 
that  if  no  new  policy  shall  be  pursued  to  serve  and 
assist  Ireland^  none  shall  be  adopted  that  shall  in- 
jure her  interests  or  complete  her  ruin*     It  is  almost 


*  Ireland  has  long  had  aooess  to 
the  British  market  for  many  of  the 
products  of  her  soil,  to  which  priri- 
lege  was  added,  early  in  this  century, 
an  unrestrained  trade  for  her  corn : 
to  extend  this  to  foreigners  would 
destroy  its  yalue.  In  mudi  of  the 
last  century,  the  direct  encourage- 
ment of  English  tillage,  by  bounties, 
operated  as  a  bonus  upon  Irish  pas- 


turage ;  and,  now  that  an  increased 
population  tiiiere,  in  spite  of  the 
dogmas  of  our  antipopulationists* 
has  greatly  augmented  her  disposahla 
produce,  I  contend  (hat  she  is,  at 
this  moment,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
less  effectual  protection  than  sha 
was  during  many  periods  of  the  last 
century. 


be  profitably  employed.  Even  the  third,  which  gives  the  extent  of  the  im- 
profitable  land  of  the  kingdom,  might  be  safely  resorted  to  if  it  should  ever 
become  necessary  to  do  so.  No  land,  under  a  certain  elevation,  is  nnprofii- 
able.  (Linnceus,  p.  29,  Inaug.  Harte's  Essays,  p.  88.  Remarks  on  Lianded 
and  Commercial  Policy,  p.  194,  [&c.)  By  far  the  most  productive  soils  of 
Sngland,  and  even  the  Netherlands,  were  foimerly  deemed  **  nnptofttablei" 
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seedless  to  explain*  that  I  refer  to  a  oontinuation  of  a 
free  and  exclusive  access  to  the  markets  of  Great 
Britain  for  her  agricultural  products ;  or^  in  other 
words^  that  the  legislature  ifthall  still  continue  to  pro- 
tect her  almost  only  branch  of  national  industry  by 
eflSoient  com-laws.  If  we»  in  England^  want  addi-* 
tional  supplies^  let  us  seek.theiil  in  the  balf*cultiyated 
fields  of  Ireland;  where,  were  additional  labour* 
now  worse  than  wasted  in  wandering  and  beggary^ 
applied  and  well  directed,  (1  appeal  to  every  prac-* 
tical  agriculturist  who  has  witnessed  them^)  the  pro- 
duct would  be  at  once  doubled ;  or  in  those  fertile 
wastes  of  so  vast  an  extent^  which  have^  as  yet^  nerer 
been  cultivated  at  all.  Let  us  obtain  them^  I  say^ 
thence^  rather  than  from  the  plains  of  Poland  or  of 
Prussia :  let  us  employ  and  feed  our  fellow-subjects^ 
rather  than  the  serfs  and  slaves  of  foreign  countries* 
That  this  is  the  proposal  of  policy^  as  well  as  of 
justice*  humanity^  and  patriotism*  however  unpopular 
for  the  moment^  I  shall  proceed  to  show;  nor  is 
there  any  other  that  can  even  contemplate  to  pre* 
serve  to  Ireland  her  ds^ly  bread :  for  the  scheme  of 
depopulation  propounded  by  the  Emigration  Com-' 
mittee  is^  thank  Gon^  as  impracticable  as  it  is  revolt* 
ing.  Withdraw  this  last  protection^  therefore^  and 
the  wish^  expressed^  I  think*  by  one  of  the  interlo-* 
outers  in  Edmund  Spenser's  View  of  Ireland^  that 
we  could  set  our  foot  upon  it^  and  sink  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Atlanta  ocean^  would*  if  accomplishedi 
be  an  act  of  kindness. 
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(2.)  But  this  proposition  .  of  giving*  an  efficient, 
not  a  nominal  protection  to  the  agriculture  of  Ire- 
land, I  am  anxious  to  state,  in  limine,  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  large  national  rental.  I  shall 
not^  however^  concede  to  any  modem  theorist  thai 
this  is  not  an  essential  advantage ; .  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  such  by  all  our  best  writers,  even 
when  the  reasons  for  supporting  it  were  not  a  hun- 
dredth part  as  strong  as  they  are  at  present  *.  It  is 
not^  I  repeat^  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  present 
rental  of  a  Duke  of  Devonshire^  or  an  Earl  Fitz<* 
william,  (though  no  one  can  be  indifferent  upon  this 
point,  and  its  necessary  consequences^  who  is  at  all 
concerned  that  the  nation  should  preserve  its  honour^ 
and  the  national  creditors  their  property^)  nor  yet 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  great  cultivators,  but  it 
is  in  behalf  of  an  infinitely  more  numerous  dass^ 
whom  the  arguers  on  this  question  generally  find  it 
convenient  to  lose  sight  of,  that  the  proposition  of 
a  continued  and  efficient  protection .  of  Irish  agri- 
culture is  now  urged.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing in  work  the  cottiers ;  and  of  preserving  the 
property  of  the  innumerable  little .  freeholders  of 
Ireland ;  who  have^  most  of  them,  if  not  all^  obtained 
and  purchased  their  interest,  in  the  soil  under  the 
operation  and  guarantee  of  laws  which  determined 


*<<  All  thingi  mutt  Iw  done  that  140.)    Of  this   oinnion  wen    Sir 

may  effectually  increase  the  ralue  of  Joshua  Child,  Gee,  Sir  W.  Petty, 

rent,  and  the  price  of  land,  which  John  Locke,  &c.,  to  whose  works' I 

will  add  true  strength  to  the  nation."  rd'er  the  reader  on  this  subject. 
•— (Davenant,  Ways  and  Means,  p. 
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in  gresii  measure  its  value ;  laws  which,  however 
modified  (and  they  have  ocdteionaily  been  unfortu- 
nately so*),  have  for  the  last  century  and  a  half 
professedly  protected  agriculture ;  a  protection  which^ 
according  to  Dalton  (no  mean  authority)^  is  even 
part  of  '^  the  common  law^**  To  abrogate  these, 
then,  or  render  them  ineflScient^  would  be  to  com* 
mit  as  direct  a  robbery  upon  such  proprietors^  as 
though  the  legislature  were  to  confiscate  their  pos- 
sessions^ and  deliver  them  over  at  once  to  universal 
idleness  and  starvation. 

(3.)  But  in  proceeding  to  consider  this  part  of  the 
subject^  it  is  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  Ireland  cannot  be  discussed  distinct  from  those 
of  Britain ;  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  do  so.  They  are^ 
as  to  this  question,  completely  identified:  and  it 
would  be  no  consolation  to  the  Irish  labourer  thrown 
out  of  employ,  to  learn  that  the  English  one  was 
likewise  starving  (which  we  are  informed  is  now 
almost  the  case  0 ;  nor  any  compensation  to  the  little 
Irish  freeholder  to  know,  that  the  same  act  which 
bad  ruined  him^  had  likewise  destroyed  the  property 
of  the  same  class  throughout  the  empire.  For  that 
such  must  be  the  case,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent, 
and  in  no  long  time^  is  demonstrably  plain  ^.  The  cool 
proposition  of  Ricardo,  and  others  of  his  school,  that 
the  poorer  lands  of  the  country  should  go  out  of  cul- 

*  See  tke  Right  Honourable  Wm.  ^  Report  on  Labourers'  Wages, 

Huski8son*s  Letter  to  a  Constituent  1824,  passifn.    See  pp.  42,  57,  &c 

on  the  Com  Laws,  p.  10.  "^  Right  Honourable  Wm.  Hui- 

^  Michael  Dalton,  Justice,  ch.  Ivi.  kisson's  Letter,  6cc.  p.  13. 
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tivatioD,  involves^  hdwever  worded,  loss  of  labour 
and  destruction  of  property  to  multitudes.  Such 
lands  confessedly  require  the  most  labour ;  they  are 
the  possessions  of  the  smallest  proprietors ;  and  are> 
generally  speaking,  as  inferior  in  quality  as  they  are 
limited  in  extent,  compared  with  the  rich  abbey 
lands  and  ancient  indosures  of  the  great  land-owners. 
The  proposition,  then^  is  one  of  direct  plunder,  as  it 
regards  tens  of  thousands  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland^ 
and  of  the  yeomanry  of  England,  whose  lands  must 
be  abandoned^  and  their  labour  at  the  same  time 
be  rendered  equally  valueless,  altering  at  the  same 
time  all  the  relative  values  of  the  country — ^in  order 
that  the  stock-jobber's  pound-nole  may  pass  for  thirty 
shillings  I  ^ 

Much  is  said  at  present  by  those  who  add  honesty 
to  their  humanity,  about  an  indemnity  to  the  West 
Indian  proprietors,  supposing  that  the  nation,  whidi 
long  unhappily  encouraged,  should  no  longer  tolerate 
slavery ;  but  who  proposes  to  indemnify  these  1 
They  are  to  be  satisfied  with  the  prophecies  of  poli* 
tical  economy^  whose  wisdom  and  prescience  are 
beginning  to  manifest  themselves,  and  whose  kind 
partiality  for  them  was  never  doubted.  But^  seri- 
ously^  if  such  a  plan  as  this  is  to  be  tolerated^  there 
needs  to  be  no  difficulty  about  the  national  incum* 
brances':  these  same  projectors  make  none  whatever 
regarding  that  part  of  them  which  the  necessary 
relief  of  the  poor  has  long  imposed  ;  they  are  to  be 
paid  off  at  lengthy  in  a  ^^  fair^  distinct^  and  precise 
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notice" — that  they  shall  receive  no  more*;  tbey  will 
then  be  done  with.  Next^  the  great  monopolies^  as 
they  are  now  denominated^  are  to  be  destroyed^  and 
the  property  involved  in  them  confiscated^  as  the 
Edinburgh  Review  recommends,  for  the  public  good  ^$ 
why  may  we  not^  therefore,  lastly  deal  with  the 
national  debt  itself  on  the  same  truly  patriotic  prin* 
ciple»  spunge  it  off  at  once»  or  rather  that  part  of  it 
due  to  a  hundred  thousand  or  so  of  the  smallest  and 
poorest  claimants  ? 

(4.)  Political  economy,  it  is  true,  rarely  embar* 
rasses  its  system  with  attending  to  either  rights  or 
wrongs ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  common 
honesty  to  distinguish  between  so  altering  the  law, 
in  letter  or  in  spirit,  as  to  disfranchise  these  free* 
holders,  and  altering  it  so  as  to  rob  the  public  cre- 
ditor. The  course  of  events  has  already,  and  in  the 
space  of  a  very  few  years,  greatly  enlarged  the  capital 
of  the  fundholder,  and  proportionally  increased  the 
real  value  of  his  dividend,  though  not  its  nominal 
amount :  the  same  improvement  has  taken  place  as 
it  regards  the  interests  of  all  the  monied  cs^itals  in 
the  country ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  agricultural 
property  of  the  nation  has,  in  the  same  period,  been 
as  strikingly  deteriorated:  but  still  this  does  not 
satisfy  the  jobbers  and  projectors ;  they  meditate  a 
blow  which  is  to  disable,  if  not  destroy^  the*  latter  at 
once.     Honesty,  however,  in  their  case,  will  be 

■  Malthtu,  ^8say  on  Populfition,         ^  Edinbui^h  Reriew,  No.  xm,  p. 
p.  ed8.  405,  Ac, 
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found  the  best  policy ;  for^  so  sure  as  they  should 
succeed  in  turning  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom  out  of  cultivation^  so  sure 
would  they  strike  off  at  least  a  similar  proportion  of 
the  national  debt.  The  nation  can,  and  will^  pay  it 
on  the  same  system  under  which  it  has  been  con* 
tracted  ;  but  it  neither  could^  nor  would,  under  an 
opposite  one,  which  should  have'  intentionally  dimi- 
nished its  property  to  an  immense  amount^  so  as^ 
perhaps^  hardly  to  exceed  its  fixed  incumbrance, 
llie  fundholders  are  certainly  the  mortgagees  of 
that  property ;  but  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  con* 
sider,  whether,  under  such  treatment,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  freeholders  of  England  would  allow 
them  to  foreclose.  If  the  condition  of  the  nation  is 
such  as  to  demand  great  sacrifices^  in  the  name  of 
patriotism,  let  them  be  made ; — ^but  made  justly  and 
impartially,  not  by  singling  out  different  interests, 
so  as  to  sacrifice  them^  one  by  one,  to  each  other.. 
A  far  surer  way  of  serving  even  the  separate 
interests  of  the  country^  is^  resolutely  and  perse* 
veringly  to  support  the  whole:  to  act  upon  the 
principle  which  all  are  ready  enough  to  acknow^ 
ledge  theoretically  —  their  reciprocal  dependence; 
and,  consequently^  to  reconcile  and  re-unite  in  bonds 
of  mutual  good- will  those  pursuits  which,  in  a  country 
like  this,  can  never  be  prosperous  but  when  they 
are  indissoluble. 

(5.)  One  of  the  first  questions  to  be  determined 
in  coming  to  a  condusioii  on  the  subject  now  under 
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con»deration^  is»  whether  the  kingdom  is  capable  of 
sustaining  its  population  by  internal  cultivation. 
That  this  noay  be  confidently  answered  in  the  aflBu*- 
mative  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt,  even  were 
our  numbers  decupled.  The  same  cheering  fact^  I 
trusty  I  shall  fully  prove,  in  reference  to  every  coun« 
try  upon  earth,  by  calculations,  showing  that,  on  the 
universal  law  of  human  increase,  it  will  never  be 
otherwise*.  On  this  interesting  subject.  I  must 
decline  dwelling  at  present,  having  entered  into  it  at 
large  elsewhere,  showing  that  the  ample  provision 
of  nature  is  administered  and  distributed  by  exertion 
or  labour :  a  law  as  universal  as  it  is  benevolent, 
being,  in  the  case  of  those  apparent  exceptions, 
created  by  civil  institutions,  still  obeyed  vicariously, 
and  not  evaded.  The  manner  in  which  the  labour 
of  human  beings  and  their  wants  are  balanced — 
adjusted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  necessities  that 
have  to  be  supplied,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  powers 
that  have  to  supply  them ;  and  lastly,  the  pre-emi- 
Dence  of  agricultural  labour  in  this  and  every  other 
respect,  is  there  dwelt  upon.  To  such  topics,  there- 
fore, I  shall  not  now  recur ;  and,  in  making  these 


•  Were,  however,  the  theory  es- 
poased  by  Mr.  Malthus  true,  the  poll* 
cy  of  admitting  foreign  supplies  would 
be  rendered  still  more  doubtful  and 
dangerous.  These  would,  of  course, 
according  to  that  principle,  encou- 
rage the  increase  of  human  beings  in 
the  ratio  of  which  he  speaks ;  and 
not  only  here,  but  in  the  supplying 
countries,  would  this  multiplication 
go  forwards,  till  the  latter  should 


have  become  so  populous  as  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  yielding  them.  In 
what  sort  of  a  predicament,  then, 
would  the  nation  be  placed  (and  in  no 
long  time)  which  had  been  thus  sub* 
sisted,  and  consequently  encouraged 
to  go  on  multiplying  so  far  beyond 
the  utmost  limiu  of  internal  supply  ? 
I  admit  no  such  principle  of  increase, 
but  how  will  those  who  maintain  it 
answer  this  questioiTi 
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observations  at  present,  essential  as  they  are  to  the 
subject,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  disparage  any 
other  description  of  honest  labour  whatsoever,  all  of 
which  I  honour,  and  would  far  rather  elevate  than 
depress.  Let  the  generous  maxim  of  England, 
^*  Live  and  let  live,"  be  the  motto  of  them  all.  By 
assigning  the  first  consideration  to  this  primordial, 
most  essential,  and  incomparably  most  universal 
pursuit  of  mankind,  other  and  dependent  avocations 
are  as  little  degraded,  as  would  be  a  family  of  chil- 
dren by  giving  the  precedency  to  their  living  parent. 
These,  however,  have  too  many  and  too  powerful 
advocates  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  their 
claims ;  and  so  successful  have  they  been,  that  to 
vindicate  the  rank  of  that  species  of  labour  which 
God  and  nature  have  dictated  as  the  first  and  most 
essential,  which  station  has  ennobled,  and  genius  so 
long  illustrated,  actually  demands  an  excuse,  and 
obtains  it  only  on  the  score  of  remaining  ignorance 
and  barbarism. 

One  circumstance  may  render  the  succeeding  de* 
fence  of  British  agriculture  a  matter  of  some  curio«' 
sity ;  it  is  urged  by  one  totally  unconnected  with  it> 
and  who  can  say  with  Cecil — "  I  do  not  dwell  in  the 
country ;  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  plough ;  but 
I  think  that  whosoever  doth  not  maintain  the  plough, 
destroys  the  kingdom*." 

(6.)  First,  then,  and  to  awaken  attention  to  the 

•C«U;I>*£wei,p.674. 
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importance  of  the  subject^  it  may  not  be  unnecessary 
to  present  to  the  reader  proofs  of  the  immense  supe- 
riority of  the  agricultural  to  every  other  interest^ 
even  in  this  great  commercial  nation ;  as  so  many 
attempts  are  either  ignorantly  or  mendaciously  made^ 
especially  by  a  part  of  the  periodical  press,  to  im- 
press a  contrary  opinion  upon  those  who  will  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  to  esLamine  or  hardly  to 
think  upon  the  subject*  The  supposed  superiority 
of  all  other  kinds  of  industry  united^  to  agricultural^ 
singly  considered,  receives  a  colour  from  the  divi- 
sions of  the  census,  in  which  the  '^  families  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture  ;*'  those  ^^  chiefly  employed 
in  trades,  manufactures^  and  handicrafl;;'*  and  lastly^ 
^^  all  other  families  not  comprised  in  the  preceding 
classes^"  are  discriminated.  The  first  of  these^  in 
the  grand  total  of  Great  Britain,  amounting  to 
978,656 ;  the  second  to  1,350,239 ;  and  the  last  (of 
which  it  is  evident  by  far  the  larger  proportion  must 
have  belonged  to  the  agricultural  interest)  to  612,488. 
As  to  the  second  class,  I  find  415,507  described  as 
interchangers  or  traders  %  and,  as  such,  at  least  as 
dependent  upon  agriculture  as  upon  manufacture^. 
This  explanation  suffices  to  show,  at  once,  that  the 
latter  interest  is  inferior  to  the  former,  which,  in- 
cluding all  its  various  branches,  only  comprises  be- 
tween a  third  and  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
island. 


*  Statistical  lUastrations,  p.  16.  ^  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskisson,  Let< 

ter  on  the  Com  Laws,  p.  12. 
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But  the  general  classiScation,  thus  rectified^  fiiUs 
far  short  of  indicating  the  imm^fise  superiority  in 
numbers  of  those  who^  properly  speakings  belong  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  That  a  certain  proportion 
of  those  comprised  in  the  second  class^  viz.,  the  Gat- 
milies  employed  in  trade  and  handicraft^  must  exclu- 
sively belong  to  the  former  one^  is  certain.  Adam 
Smith  needed  not  to  have  informed  us  that  '^  Hm 
smiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights^  ploughwrigfats^ 
shoemakers^  &c.  * " — ^in  short,  all  the  artisans,  of  a 
strictly  agricultural  village,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  manufacturer^  are  as  decidedly  belonging  to 
agriculture^  as  if  they  were  in  the  field  inst^d  of  in 
the  shop  or  at  the  forge ;  and  precisely  the  same 
observation  holds  good  of  a  non-manufacturing  town 
in  a  county  wholly  agricultural.  This  proposition  I 
never  heard  disputed,  and  surely  it  needs  no  proof. 
To  ascertain  the  proportion  of  such  necessary  for  the 
carrying  on  of  that  great  pursuit^  and  dependent 
upon  it,  is,  therefore,  no  great  difficulty.  We 
have  numbers  of  such  parishes,  and  not  a  few 
such  entire  counties.  As  an  example  of  the  latter, 
take  Lincolnshire :  there  were  in  that  county,  in 
1821,  34,900  agricultural  families;  15,845  engaged 
in  other  branches  of  industry,  of  which  hardly  any 
were,  strictly  speaking,  manufacturing ;  besides 
8,015,  which,  as  neither  farmers  nor  mechanics,  doubt- 
less belonged,  generally  speaking,  to  the  landed 

*  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  b.  lii.  ch.  1. 
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interest.  Again — ^in  Cambridgeshire,  I  believe  si- 
milarly circumstanced,  there  were  at  the  same  period 
15^536  agricultural  families;  6964  engaged  in  trade, 
handicraft^  &c. ;  and  3103  not  belonging  to  either 
of  the  former  classes.  Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
as  these  counties  are^  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
agrioiltural,  the  numbers  there  returned  as  engaged 
in  other  pursuits^  indicate  the  proportion  throughout 
the  whole  census^  which  is  employed  by^  and  belong 
to  that  interest  solely,  however  classed.  Including 
the  third  division^  which^  it  is  evident^  must  every 
where  principally  belong  to  the  firsts  and  in  these 
counties^  necessarily  so^  we  find  that  sixty-six  per 
cent,  ought  to  be  added  to  those  returned  as  engaged 
in  agriculture^  before  we  obtain  the  number  depen- 
dent upon  it ;  but  excluding  the  gentry^  clergy,  &c., 
from  the  computation^  then^  taking  the  above  coun- 
ties  for  our  guide^  forty-four  per  cent,  only  must 
be  added^  as  the  proportion  virtually,  though  not 
ostensibly^  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
solely  relying  upon  that  interest ;  all  of  whom  might 
say,  in  the  words  of  the  Moor  of  Venice,  the  mo- 
ment it  were  annihilated,  ^'  Othello's  occupation  s 
gone*." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  at  least  the  latter  pro- 
portion must  be  added  to  the  first  column  throughout 

■  ''  The  home  consumption  and  all  the  trades  which  depend  on  agri- 
brisk  demand  for  all  the  various  ar.  culture  for  employment,  would  be 
tides  of  the  retail  trader,  which  haa  thrown  out  of  work.*' — (Right  Ho- 
so  much  contributed  to  the  proepe-  nourable  W.  Huskisson's  Letter  on 
rity  of  our' towns,  would  rapidly  ^le-  the  Com  Laws^  p.  12.) 
dine;  and  fanning  serrants,  and 
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the  census  of  Great  Britain^  as  that  direcfly  engc^^ed 
by,  if  not  in^  agriculture,  though  not  so  returned ; 
which  will  add  to  the  978,656  families  so  occupied 
430,608,  making  together  1,409,264 ;  and,  reducing 
those  in  the  second  column  to  919,631, — ^making 
nearly  6,900,000  individuals  belonging  to  the  agri* 
cultural  interest;  4,500,000  to  trades,  handicrafts, 
and  manufactures,  independent  of  it ;  and  3,000^000 
of  the  class  of  gentry^  ^^l^rgy,  &;c.  &c., — ^what  pro* 
portion  of  these  ought  to  be  given  to  the  first  divi- 
sion, may  be  left  to  the  reader's  determination^ 
Certainly  an  overwhelming  majority;  in  proof  of 
which  it  will  be  observed,  on  a  reference  to  the  cen^ 
sus,  that  a  far  larger  relative  number  of  such  is  oon-^ 
stantly  found  wherever  agriculture  most  prevails. 

Should  it  be  supposed  that,  in  the  preceding  cal« 
culation,  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  interest 
asserted  is  exaggerated,  I  will  speedily  show  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  underrated.  Let  us  ad» 
vert  to  the  census  of  the  country  more  immediately 
under  our  consideration,  Ireland ;  who  doubts  for  an 
instant  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  that 
island  subsist  and  depend  on  agriculture  only  ?  All 
the  comparisons  put  forth  make  the  proportion  over- 
whelming, and  the  distress  of  the  country  is  often, 
however  ignorantly,  attributed  to  this  cause.  Mn 
M^Culloch  says,  three  times  as  great  a  proportion 
are  engaged  in  cultivation  there  as  in  England  ^ 

*  Report  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  part  ir.  p.  834, 
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Turnings  then^  to  the  census  of  1821^  we  find  the 
total  number  of  those  occupied  (including^  I  believe, 
the  women  and  children  employed)  stated  to  be 
2,836^813  persons;  of  whom  1,138,069  were  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  and  1,698,746  in  all  other 
pursuits ;  1,170,044  of  the  latter  being,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed, chiefly  employed  in  trade,  manufactures,  or 
handicraft. 

But  manufactures  there  are  in  Ireland,  at  least  in 
the  north,  which,  it  may  be  said;  render  any  calcula« 
tions  founded  dn  an  appeal  to  the  census  generally 
inadmissible.  Granted.  There  is,  however,  an  entire 
province  of  that  country,  in  which  these  are  few ;  or 
at  least  too  few  to  affect  the  general  deduction.  Con- 
naught,  certainly,  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural. 
Yet  in  that  province  we  find,  of  the  522,360  persons 
in  employment,  236,605  only  represented  as  en- 
gaged principally  in  agriculture:  to  these  are  at^ 
tached  224,165,  occupied  in  handicraft,  trade,  &c. ; 
and  61,590  following  other  pursuits.  Bui:  if  we  were 
to  refer  to  the  county  of  Gal  way,  where  are  its  manu- 
factures? Yet  of  the  134,109  persons  employed 
there,  still  less  than  half,  viz.,  66,605  only,  are  re- 
ported as  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  67,504 
in  all  other  pursuits. 

These  appeals  to  the  agricultural  districts  of  both 
countries  will  instantly  show  any  reasonable  person 
the  delusive  nature  of  those  superficial  calculations,  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  great  interests, 
of  the  empire,  which  have  abounded  so  much  of  late. 
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Not  a  question  will  be  raised  by  any^  excepting  tlie 
determined  theorist^  but,  that  the  proportion  I  have 
taken  from  the  second  class^  and  added  to  the  first, 
in  order  to  determine  the  numbers  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  latter^  errs  greatly  in  deficiency;  and  cer- 
tainly, had  I  adverted  to  the  Irish  census  when  I 
calculated  it  (which  I  had  not  then  done)^  I  should 
have  greatly  enlarged  it ;  but  as  the  inquiry  will  be 
pursued  in  a  different  manner^  it  is  not  necessary  to 
rectify  it. 

Again — ^that  a  certain  and  a  very  large  part  of  the 
second  class^  even  when  thus  diminished^  is  depen- 
dent upon  agriculture,  is  equally  undeniable.  That 
overwhelming  majority  of  agriculturists  and  thdir  de- 
pendents^ none  of  whom  manufacture  for  themselves^ 
undoubtedly  give  employment  to  a  great  proportion 
of  the  4,500,000  persons  still  remaining  in  the  latter 
division ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  3,000,000  of  the  most 
opulent  individuals  in  the  empire,  who^  it  must  be 
repeated/  belong  mainly  to  the  first  class^  and  are 
incomparably  the  best  customers,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  of  the  second. 

To  determine  the. proportion  of  the  second  class  to 
which  agriculture  gives  employment,  is,  I  confess,  a 
matter  of  greater  difficulty  than  the  former  calcula- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  there  are  data  which  enable  us  to 
form  some  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  compel  us  to 
believe  that  they  constitute  a  very  considerable  ma- 
jority. 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  the  manufacturer  is 
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not  as  essentially  necessary  to  the  agriculturist,  as 
the  agriculturist  is  to  the  manufacturer ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  a  well-balanced  state  of  things^  they  are 
mutually  and  permanently  necessary  to  each  other. 
My  object  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  both,  by  exhi- 
biting the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  one  which 
our  theorists  would  place  in  jeopardy ;  the  destruction 
of  which,  by  constant  foreign  interference,  I  contend 
would  inevitably  ruin  all. 

But  supposing  we  could  correctly  ascertain  the 
number  employed,  independently  of  home  demand, 
still  we  have  to  consider  that  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ported product  of  the  labours  of  that  number,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  probably  at  this  moment  about 
balanced  by  the  importation  of  the  product  of  foreigpi 
industry  into  this  country :  their  employment,  there- 
fore, by  foreigners,  has  the  effect,  in  most  cases,  of 
putting  out  of  employment,  by  the  same  means,  an 
equal  number  of  our  own  people ;  so  that  the  labour 
account  is,  so  far,  balanced,  whatever  other  advan- 
tages may  result.  I  would  certainly  encourage  this 
intercourse,  so  far  as  it  is  not  evidently  pernicious  ; 
always  remembering,  however,  that  that  description 
of  labour  which  depends  exclusively  or  principally  on 
foreign  demand,  is  in  its  very  nature  far  more  vari- 
able and  uncertain,  and  consequently  less  valuable, 
than  that  which  is  created  by  internal  consumption  *. 


■  '*  Those  riclies  are  of  a  bad  kind  of  a  people  and  the  ailtivation  of 
that  depend  on  accidental  drcum-  their  lands."— (Montesquieu,  vol.  ii. 
-fltaoces,  and  not  upon  the  industry      p.  182.) 
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(7.)  Lei  us  now  proceed  to  substantiate  the  fore- 
going^ results^  by  calculations  founded  upon  pecuniary 
data^  which  now  seems  the  prevailing  method : — I 
find^  in  a  statistical  document  which  manifests  con- 
siderable research,  the  following  statements.  There 
are  forty  millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Great 
Britain,  and  ten  millions  in  Ireland*  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  produce  of  which  is  three  hundred  mil- 
lions :  the  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  or  arti- 
ficial  production  of  the  united  kingdom  amounts  to 
170,000,000/. '  The  total  of  the  products  and  manu- 
factures,  then,  exported,  estimated  at  their  declared 
value,  37,573,918/. :  but  from  the  latter  sum  must 
be  deducted  a  due  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  raw 
materials  of  foreign  growth  or  production,  of  which 
some  of  them  were  fabricated,  before  the  remunera- 
tion of  British  industry  can  be  estimated ;  the  prin- 
cipal articles  only  of  such  imports,  such  as  cotton^ 
silk,  wool^  hemp,  and  flax,  amounting  to  many  mil- 
lions, while  not  to  one  halfpenny  of  such  deductions 
is  the  product  of  agricultural  labour  liable  \    The 

« 

^  The  above  statement  is  upon  the  imports  of  this  nature  in  a  single 

authority,  whidi  I  copied,  but  regret  vear.    I  take  the  last  to  which  I 

to  say  I  have  forgotten  from  whom,  nave  had  access — (Pari.  Paper,  No. 

not  having  noted  it  at  the  time.  641,  1827)  :-*- 

^  It  may  be  interesting  to  present 


Fl« ^2,078,844)  ittS>?'Si.^r!SS^ 

Hemp      •    .    .  490,603  i     qa^iuon. 

Silk    ....  1,437,836 

Thrown  ditto    •  928,245 

Cotton    .    •  .  7,405,619 

Wool      .    .    .  1,436,606 

£13,777^ 

Besides  untanned  hides,  articles  em-      mense  amount,  which  enter  largely  ii^ 
ployed  in  dyeing,  &c.  &c.,  to  an  im«      to  the  values  of  certain  of.our  exportt. 
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total  amount^  as  has  been  before  statedi  it  is  con* 
ceived  by  some  is  about  balanced  by  our  imports. 
Some  of  these  statements  may  appear  exaggerations : 
I  will,  therefore^  insert  similar  ones  from  another 
authority^  reminding  the  reader  that  the  exactness  of 
the  actual  amount  is  less  important  to  the  argument 
than  the  correctness  of  their  relative  proportions, 
which  it  is  not  likely  can  err  very  greatly.  Golqu* 
hoon^  in  1812  (since  when  upwards  of  a  million  acres 
of  land  have  been  enclosed)^  thus  estimates  these 
values : — *^  Agriculture^  in  all  its  branches^  includ- 
ing minerals^  nearly  226  millions ;  manufactures^  and 
handicraft  work  of  every  branch,  rather  above  114 
millions  * :  foreign  exports  (exclusive  of  those  to  Ire^ 
land)  were  that  year  nearly  thirty-eight  millions^.'* 
From  the  latter  sum  must  of  course  be  subtracted 
the  difference  between  official  and  real  values,  and  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  raw  materials  of  which  some  of 
tiiem  consisted^  to  make  the  comparison  correct :  but 
without  these  great  deductions,  which  may  serve  as 
a  set-off  against  any  incorrectness  in  the .  statement, 
of  which,  however,  I  am  not  aware, — and  exclusive 
of  the  inland  trade,  which  he  makes  to  amount  that 
year  to  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions, — the  compari- 
son between  the  actual  value  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, our  manufactured  ones,  and  the  amount  of  both 
exported,  stands  about  in  this  proportion,  6 — 3 — L 

*   Colqiilioan^   Treatise  on  the  declared  values,  according   to  the 

Wealth,  &C.  of  the  British  Empire,  account  in  the  Statistical  Tables,  p. 

pi  66.  44. 

^  Rather  more  than  81  millions, 
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In  the  former  statement  about  thus^^  8-r^7-m  .i;  B^jtli, 
of  these  calculations,  however^  for  re^isoi^r^lfP^y 
alluded  V)»  give  the  proportion  of  the  laat^l^i^  IDVCtbi 
too  large,  small  as  it  appears.  . .    ,,     .,..•. 

The  same  inquiiy  may  be  pursued  ip  a  stiUL  differ* 
ent  mode,  that  is,  by  examining  the.  proportions 
which  these  interests  respectively  contributed  to  the 
property  tax ;  only  we  have  here  no  means  of  deter- 
mining what  part  of  the  gains  arising  from  commerce 
and  manufactures  fairly  belonged  to  our  fore^ 
trade,  which  forms  an  important  branch  of  our  pre* 
sent  subject.  The  last  product  of  that  tax  amounted 
to  15,298,982/.,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the 
sums  of  1,167,678/.  and  2,885,505/. ;  the  former 
being  the  amount  charged  upon  pensions,  salariesi 
&c.,  and  the  latter  that  on  funded  property^ ;  neither 
of  which  has  to  do  with  the  present  comparison. 
The  remainder  amounts  to  11,245,799/.,  of  which 
8,099,467/.  were  the  contribution  of  the  landed  in- 
terest, including  both  that  of  the  owners  and  oocu- 
piers,  and.  3, 146,322/.^  that  which  arose  from  trade, 
manufactures,  &c.,  even  including  professional  gains. , 
What  part,  therefore,  of  the  latter  sum  fell  upon  fo-t, 
reign  trade,  the  preceding  inquiries  may  partly  enable 
us  to  judge ;  certainly  not  nearly  one-third ;  but  ad* 
mitting  it  to  be  as  much,  in  that  case  the  propor- 
tions would  stand  thus,  8 — 3 — 1. 

The  last  method  of  comparison,  of  which  I  sl^ 
avail  myself,  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  public 
accounts  relative  to  our  national  charity,  the  poor's 
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rate  of  England  and  Wales.  The  last  report  to 
which  I  have  at  present  access^  is  that  of  1824^  in 
which  the  whole  amount  assessed  (including  some 
extraneous  charges)  is  6,703,501/.  Of  this  sum 
4,693,162/.  was  levied  on  the  landed  interest; 
1,762,950/.  on  dwelling  houses :  and  247,389/.  on 
mills  and  factories  ■ !  The  last  of  these,  however, 
either  find  or  create  a  fair  proportion  of  poor  where- 
ever  they  are  established  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  propor- 
tion of  their  contribution.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  second  of  these  items  includes  the  tax,  to 
this  charity,  of  all  the  great  landed  proprietors  in  the 
country ;  as  such  pay  upon  their  house-rent  or  its 
value,  they  are,  of  course,  in  this  case,  included  in 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  class.  Still,  how- 
ever, without  any  correction  whatever,  on  this  rea- 
sonable ground  the  proportions  stand  thus:  19 — 
7—1. 

Similar  comparisons  might  be  founded  on  a  variety 
of  other  data,  such  as  the  estimated  circulation  of  the 
country,  the  banking  returns  of  the  kingdom,  &c. ; 
but  the  former  statements  resting  on  recorded  facts, 
it  would  only  weaken  the  argument  to  place  it  on 
conjectural  grounds.  I  will  only  add,  that  the  public 
documents  already  adduced  are,  as  it  strikes  me,  all 
that  bear  upon  the  subject ;  with  these  no  liberties 
can  be  taken,  and,  so  far  from  having  strained  them 
to  my  purpose,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  in  no 

*  Report  firom  the  Select  Cemmlttee  on  the  Poor*8  Bate,  1824. 
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instance  have  the  deduotioni  been  w  strong  as  the]F 
would  faavq  warranted  and  seemed  to  require. 

But,  stillj  should  the  fpregoing  conclusions  be 
cavilled  at  or  disputed^  I  wiU  cheerfully  leave  the 
determination  of  the  question  even  to  those  who  are 
the  most  advert  to  them^  on  one  Gonditiouj  whi(^  is 
simply  this ;  that^  in  making  their  own  calculations^ 
they  willj  as  the  Chinese  do^  reckon  up  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Kingdom  by  mouths,  recollecting^  at 
the  same  time^  that  they  have  backs^  and  tbat^  as 
human  beingSj  at  least  in  these  regions,  they  require 
habitations  and  furniture ;  and  finally^  that,  by  a 
benevolent  ordination  of  divine  Providence,  the  wanta 
thus  created  are  perpetually  recurring.  The  compu-* 
tations  founded  upon  these  considerations,  of  how^ 
ever  moderate  a  nature,  will  immediately  manifest  to 
such  the  necessary  pre-eminence  of  agriculture^  coin^ 
pared  with  every  other  pursuit,  or  all  of  them  put 
together  * ;  and  next  the  immense  superiority  of  that 
part  of  our  trade  which  is  supported  by  home  oon^ 
sumptioUj  compared  with  that  dependent  upon  foreign 
demand :  a  cpnclusiQQ  which  ought  to  gratify  every 


*  T)iere  pre  lo  the  populatiaii  of 

the  United  Kingdom  at  least  fifteen 
million!,  who  are  either  adulM,  or 
young  persons  of  an  age  consuming 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce, 
excepting  liquor,  as  much  as  adults. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
live  sparii^ly ;  but  considering  the 
numbers  in  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  of  society  in  this  kingdom, 
who  live  very  liberally,  it  will  not  be 
very  difficnlt  to  ei|(imat^  wi^  fuAv 


eieqt  corrff (noM  for  oi$r  pnrpet^  ibo 
immepse  amount^  in  agricultural 
produce  that  ar«  oonsomedaimnaUy. 
To  these  must,  of  course,  be  added, 
the  necessaries  and  conTenienoei  ot 
life  which  are  demaqded  by  this 
great  papulation.  ▲  'oomparisoa  of 
thQ  total  demand  thus  created  and 
supplied  by  internal  industry,  with 
that  made  by  foreign  trade  in  the 
most  prosperous  years,    sinks  the 
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raal  patriot^  and,  in  my  bumble  opiuiod^  the  manu- 
&oturer  in  particular, 

Other  muscoQoeptions^  quite  as  glariQS^  aa  the  one 
disposed  pf^  are  entertained  touching  this  important 
subject ;  one  of  these,  that  England  could  not  sus* 
tain  herself,  has  been  already  adverted  to,  and  is 
now  nearly  passed  away ;  the  calculations  of  scientific 
and  practical  men  upon  this  subject^  the  demonstra- 
tions  by  which  we  are  surrounded^  and  the  lights  of 
past  experience^  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  she 
could  do  so  with  as  vast  an  accession  to  the  comforts 
of  her  people  as  to  their  numbers;  ratios  which, 
happily  for  human  beings,  advance  hand  in  hand,  all 
that  a  darker  theory  is  perpetually  uttering  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  I  shall,  therefore,  only 
add  an  argumentum  ad  verccundiam  to  the  proofs 
which  have  been  previously  advanced  on  this  point : 
the  prima  minister  of  the  country,  within  less  than 
half  a  dozen  years  back,  pronounced  that  the  unex^ 
ampled  distresses  of  agriculture  proceeded  from 
^^  over-production.'*  If  authority  of  another  order 
will  be  more  acceptable  to  some,  it  is  at  hand.  Mn 
Brougham  said^  half  a  dozen  years  before,  (when 
agriculture  was  far  less  depressed,)  in  a  speech  in 
Parliament,  afterwards  printed,  that  the  cause  of  the 
distress  then  existing  was  '^  redundance  of  produce*/* 
The  ports  of  England  had  been  closed  (with  one 
exception)  for  several  years  preceding  Lord  Liver- 

Z3 
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pool's  speech,  and  yet  he  stated  that  the  rem^y  for 
the  distresses  of  agriculture  was  diminii^ed  cutttva* 
tion.  But  to  what  an  extent  would  an  adequate 
demand  increase  the  produce  of  the  land  already 
cultured,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thirty  miUioas  of 
acres  now  untouched !  This  objection,  however,  to 
do  the  opponents  of  agriculture  justice,  is  now  rarely 
advanced  by  those  who  are  worth  attendbg  to.  The 
principal  argument  is  founded  on  ^^dear  bread," 
which  some  are  of  opinion  the  present  system  occa- 
sions,  and  which  they  imagine  would  be  remedied  by 
a  free  trade  in  com. 

(8.)  But  neither  is  this  objection  true.  Com  is 
not  dear ;  com,  contrasted  with  almost  every  other 
product  of  human  labour,  is  far  cheaper  than  it  was 
in  past  times :  I  say,  of  human  labour  ;  for  the  fields 
are  not,  as  yet,  tilled  by  steam,  nor  the  harvests 
gathered  in  by  complicated  machinery.  To  compare 
the  labour  of  the  human  being,  therefore,  with  the 
products  of  the  steam  loom,  would  be  cmel  and 
absurd.  To  the  point,  then  :  wheat,  from  1600  to 
1700,  averaged  48*.  5d.  per  quarter*;  from  1700 
to  1800,  42*.  9d.  per  quarter.  Since  1800,  a  new 
8Bra  has  arisen ;  but  will  any  one  contend,  taking 
into  consideration  the  constant  influx  into  Europe  of 
the  precious  metals,  during  the  whole  periodi  and 
the  vaster  inundation  of  a  paper  circulation  (ren- 
dered, as  I  think,  indispensable  by  our  debt),  that 

•  Sir  F.  Morton  Bden's  Hist,  of  the  Poor,  vol.iii.,  Appendix. 
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eol-iy4s  not^  at  this  moment^  far  cheaper  than  it  waa 
on  the  averi^e  of  either  period?  Again  :  the  last 
year's  average  price^  of  which  I  am  in  possession^  is 
iiiat  of  1826^  and  it  was  the  year  in  which  so  much 
was  said  about  dear  and  famine  prices ;  it  was  nearly 
Is.  2d,  per  bushel :  just  a  century  before^  viz.^  in 
1726^  the  price  of  the  Winchester  bushel  was  6«.  6d*; 
still  another  hundred  years  previously^  viz.,  in  1626^ 
it  was  6^.  2d.  At  the  moment  I  am  writings  I  believe 
the  average  price  of  the  same  measure  is  not  even 
so  much  *.  Such  is  the  trifling  advance^  or/  rather^ 
the  great  real  declension  on  wheat.  During  the 
same  period,  the  public  revenue  had  been  increased 
one  hundred-fold  ;  and  the  poor-rates,  falling  princi- 
pally on  the  cultivator,  about  thirty-fold.  Now,  I 
ask,  where  is  the  labourer  or  artisan,  whatever  his 
business,  who, .  calculating  from  the  former  period, 
would  be  content  with  a  similar  advance  on  the 
established  wages  of  his  calling?  or  which  are 
the  BervantSi  public  or  private,  who  would  be 
gratified  with  a  like  increase  ?  Some  of  the  former 
were  lately  condoling  with  one  another  on  being  very 
ill  paid  ;  but  I  plainly  ask  such,  while  they  are  legis- 
lating on  the  proper  protection  of  the  farmers  to  such 
a  nioety,  whether  they  would  like  to  be  remunerated 
by  a  kind  of  corn-rent  salary,  calculated  on  the 
price  of  wheat  and  the  amount  of  the  stipends  of 
J^hmes  the   First's  reign?    No  fact  upon  earth  is 

•  December,  1827. 
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clearer  than  that  the  real  price  of  wheat  has  greatly 
lowered  during  this  long  period  ;  nor  is  another 
cheering  truth  less  certain,— that  its  consumption  has, 
in  the  mean  time,  been  vastly  extended,  till  at  lengfth 
it  has  become  the  bread  of  the  lower  classes ! — ^facts 
these,  were  there  none  else,  which  ought  to  have 
overturned  Mr.  Malthus's  ratios  long  ago,  and,  in- 
deed, placed  them  topsy-turvy. 

(9.)  Amongst  the  names  that  have  given  some 
degree  of  sanction  to  the  clamour  concerning  the 
present  prices  of  corn,  I  tegret  to  observe  there  is 
one  which  has  always  had,  deservedly,  great  weight. 
Whether  the  change  of  his  opinions,  so  often  and 
so  ably  expressed,  on  the  snbjecl  under  discussion^ 
was  in  consequence  of  one  of  tiiose  sudden  con- 
versions which  are  now  far  more  common  and  conta* 
gious  in  the  political  world  than  ever  they  were  in 
the  religious ;  or  whether  it  was  imposed  upon  a 
yielding  intellect,  once  so  comprehensive  and  deci- 
sive, but  weakened  and  worn  out  in  the  Service  of 
his  country,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  due  to  my  subject 
to  state  the  astonishing  oversight  into  which  be  fell, 
on  this  point,  in  the  last  stage  of  his  distinguished 
career.  In  February,  1822,  it  was  that  his  lordship 
(the  Earl  of  Liverpool)  made  his  celebrated  speech 
on  the  agricultural  distresses  of  the  country ;  attri- 
buting them  to  causes  over  which  government  had 
no  control,  and  for  which,  consequently,  they  had  no 
remedy.  He  deeply  deplored,  however,  the  ruinous 
condition  into  which  the  cultivators  of  the  empire 
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were  plunged,  attributing  it  to  the  want  of  a  market 
for  their  produce,  and,  indeed,  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served, to  an  over-production  of  it ;  expressing  hopes 
of  a  gradual  and  effectual  amendment.  F*our  years 
afterwstrds,  and  only  four,  that  is,  in  1826,  we  hear  his 
lordship  holding  very  different  language,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  protection  of  agriculture  and  its  remunera- 
tion, he  made  use  of  an  expression  v/hich,  from  other 
lips,  would  have  been  deemed  highly  injurious  and 
inflammatory.  But  even  he  Was  not  superior  to  the 
prevalent  and  pernicious  practice  of  adopting  a  cur- 
rent phrase;  which  almost  always  supersedes  the 
necessity  of  an  argument,  and  has  oflen  the  effect  of 
silencing  one  :  he  applied  the  term  "  famine-price'* 
to  the  subject ;  which,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  re- 
peated from  other  high  quarters,  if  not^  indeed, 
suggested  from  such — and,  when  this  expression  was 
dropped,  Equivalent  ones  were  still .  u§ed '.  Now, 
what  will  the  candid  reader  suppose  was  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  the  bushel  of  wheat,  on  the  average 
of  the  six;  months  immediately  preceding  the  first 
speech  ;•  a- price  which  he  had  deplored  so  feelingly, 
as  so  far  from  being  a  remuneration  to  the  growers, 
that  it  had  occasioned  the  ruin  of  numbers  of  them ; 
and  the  price  oT  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1826, 
when,  on  the  assumption  of  this  ^^  famine-price,'' 
so  much  .corn  was  introduced  into  the  country? 
Nearly^  and  not  quite,  a  penru/  a  bushel !    This  is 

*  Hansard,  Pari*  Pieb.,  vol.  xv.  p.  1092. 
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hardiy  credible^  and  I  conseqaently  sabjotn  the 
proofs  *.  But^  if  the  expression  came  in  daring  the 
fit^  six  months  of  that  year  (though  it  was  only 
acted  upon  in  the  second)^  the  difference  amounted 
to  fourpence  three  farthings.  And^  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  first  six  months  are  of  course  those 
most  remote  from  the  preceding  harvest^  and,  conse- 
quently, requiring  a  better  price  to  indemnify  the 
holder  than  the  last  six  months  of  the  year, — practi- 
cally speaking,  the  first  half  of  the  year  was,  in  this 


*  Prices  of  the  Quarter  of  Wheat  on  the  '^  General  Average  whidt 
go%'em8  Importation/'  extracted  from  the  London  Gaxette^  of  me  under- 
mentioned dates 


1821. 

s.    d. 

1826. 

s.    d. 

August     4 

.     .     52    4 

July         7       .     . 

.     .     56  U 

11 

.      .     53     4 

14       . 

.     .     55  11 

18       . 

.      .     55     3 

21       .     . 

.      .     56     5 

26       . 

.      .     56    0 

28       . 

.     4     56  10 

Sept.         1 

.      .     55  10 

August     4       .     . 

.      .     57     4 

8       . 

.      .     54     7 

11       . 

.     .    67    7 

15       . 

.      .     55     8 

18       .     . 

.      .     57     2 

22       . 

.      .     61     6 

25       .     . 

.     .     56     6 

29       . 

.      .     68  10 

Sept.         1       . 

.     .     56     8 

October    6      . 

.    .    70   7 

8       .     * 

1     .     55     8 

13       . 

.     .     64     7 

15       . 

.      .     56     3 

20       . 

.      .     61     4 

22       .     < 

.     .     55  11 

27      . 

.      .     58    4 

29       .     . 

.     .     56    0 

Nov.         3      . 

.     .     56    3 

October    6      .     , 

.      .     54  11 

10      . 

.     .     55     1 

13      .     . 

.     .     54    9 

17      . 

.      .     55    2 

20       .     . 

.     .     64    6 

24       .     . 

,      .     55     4 

27      .     . 

.     .     54    3 

Bee         1       .     . 

.      .     53  11 

Nov.         3       .     , 

.     .     54     1 

8       .     . 

,     .     51  11 

10       .     . 

.     .     54    3 

15       .     . 

.     51     2 

17       .     . 

.     66    0 

22       . 

.      .     49    4 

24       .     . 

.     56     9 

29       . 

.     .     46     8 

Dec.         1       .     . 

.     56  U 

1822.  Jan.  5       .     . 

.     46     2 

8       .     . 

.     56    6 

12       .     . 

.     45  11 

16      .     . 

.     66     6 

19       .     . 

.     48  11 

22       .     . 

.     56     4 

26       .     . 

.     49    3 

29      .     . 
Aver,  per  Qr.    66s 

.     55     6 

1433    3 

1450     4 

Aver,  per  Qr.  6dj 

r.  1^. 

.  Ojkiiandfr 
111  and  fr. 

Per  Win.bush.  0 

lOfaudafr. 

Per  Win.  bush.  6 
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instance/ the  cfaeaqpest^  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  fourpesce.  Taking  the  average  of  the  whole  year, 
I836»  rwheat  had  fallen  nearly  ten  shillings  a  quarter 
craspared  with  that  of  the  preceding  one.  In  one 
sense,  iheiefore,  never  was  there  a  more  appropriate 
term  hit  upon  than  ^*  famine-price  ;"  it  had  a  double^ 
and>  indeed^  universal  application,  and  equally  well 
described  what  it  had  been  declared,  by  the  same 
lips^  to  be^  first  to  the  growers,  and  now  to  the  con- 
sumers. If  correct  in  the  latter  case,  to  what  a 
glorious  state  and  condition  has  our  new  policy 
already  conducted  us " ! 

It  cannot,  however,  be  disputed  but  that  the  real 
price  of  wheat  has  been  declining  for  centuries  past, 
notwithstanding  its  use  has  happily  become  so  much 
more  general,  even  amongst  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
community,  than  it  was  in  former  times. 

(10.)  But  even  supposing  it  were  desirable  still 
further  to  bear  down  the  prices  which  the  grower  at 
present  receives^  with  a  view  to  permanently  cheapen- 
ing  every  thing  amongst  us,  including  of  course  the 


*  I  am  aware  that  much  was  said, 
and  may  be  repeated,  about  the  re- 
mission of  taxes  in  the  interim. 
Was  that  remission,  were  it  all 
plaeed  to  the  agricultural  account, 
anything  approaching  in  amount  to 
the  deterioration  which  that  interest 
had  already  suffered,  while  the  mo- 
nied  one  had  been  as  greatly  on  the 
advance?  But  between  1822  and 
1826,  that  remission,  as  it  respected 
the  agriculturists,  did  not  amount 
to  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  produce, 
though  the  propofition  was  to  take 


off  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  from 
their  protection,  as  compared  with 
that  of  1815 ;  the  value  of  that  pro- 
duce having,  in  the  mean  time, 
fallen  so  greatly.  The  tax  upon  malt 
was  not  paid  by  the  grower,  but  the 
consumer,  as  the  government  often 
argued ;  and  that  its  partial  repeal 
did  little  for  the  former,  is  evident 
from  the  excise  accounts.  There 
was  not  so  much  barley  paid  for,  as 
malted  in  the  year  ensuing,  as  there 
had  occasionally  been  above  thirty 
years  before.    . 
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Wages  of  labour^  which  Is  one  of  (he  avowed  motives 
for  so  doing,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  destroying  the 
home  cultivators  would  answer  that  purpose.  Look* 
ing  at  the  past  experience  of  the  country  (and  we 
can  have  no  safer  guide),  we  think  to  the  contrary. 
The  experiment  of  allowing  foreign  growehi  to  glut 
our  markets,  to  the  extinction  of  many  of  the  home 
ones,  has  been  anciently  tried  r  at  first,  indeed,  it 
beat  down  the  prices  to  almost  nothing,  but  after- 
w,ards  invariably  heightened  them,  and  sometimes 
into  actual  (not  theoretical)  famine.  But  to  look  to 
more  modem  times.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  days^ 
Lord  Bacon  informs  us,  that  ^^  it  drained  much  coin 
of  the  kingdom,  to  furnish  us  with  corn  from  foreign 
parts  *" ;"  and  yet  what  did  this  importation  do  for 
the  country  ?  Its  ultimate  effect  was,  by  thus  dis- 
couraging  and  putting  down  the  home  grower,  to 
raise  the  price  of  grain  so  much^  that  the  latter  part 
of  her  reign  was  almost  a  continued  dearth.  That 
great  man's  advice  on  the  occasion  was  thus  ex- 
pressed :  ''  I  may  truly  say  to  the  English,  Go  to  the 
pismire,  thou  sluggard^."  vin  the  succeeding  reign, 
notwithstanding  there  was  still  not  nearly  half,  if 
much  more  than  a  third,  of  the  present  population, 
this  system  continued,  to  the  great  hinderance  of 
internal  industry,  and  the  consequent  damage  of  the 
public  interest.  There  was  still  a  selfish  faction 
that  argued,  as  at  present,  in  favour  of  turning  the 


Baoon'B  Works,  vol  1.  p.  454.  ^  Ittd.  p.  463i 
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country  into  a  sheep-walk ;  asderting,  as  novr^  that 
England  could  not  sustain  its  people  with  bread ; 
or,  rather,  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  be  supplied 
by  others^  and,  in  spite  of  such  men  as  More^  and 
Bacon^  and  Raleigh^  they  prevailed.  From  the 
former  of  these  I  have  already  quoted  at  large ;  the 
last,  memorializing  King  James,  states^  that  •'  com 
had  in  some  years  cost  England  two  millions  ster- 
ling*;"  and.  Speaking  of  such  ruinous  importations 
from  foreigners,  he  says,  ^^  it  is  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  land  that  they  should  serve  this  famous  kingdom, 
WHICH  God  has  so  enabled  within  itself*."  He 
Says,  elsewhere,  and  how  truly  succeeding  times 
have  shown,  that  '*  all  nations  abound  with  corn  ** ;" 
hence  the  interest  and  duty  of  each  is  manifest,  to 
increase  the  products  of  the  earth  as  they  become 
necessary,  and  that  by  encouraging  internal  industry 
instead  of  superseding  it.  As  to  the  desideratum  of 
bur  modern  school,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  *^  If 
•  corn  is  too  cheap,  the  husbandman  is  undone,  whom 
we  must  provide  for,  for  he  is  the  staple  man  of 
THE  KINGDOM*?'* — ^au  opiuion  which  we  have  been 
attempting  to  prove  is  as  true  at  the  present  moment, 
as  it  was  when  he  uttered  it 

Supposing  that  we  were  to  admit  it  to  be  true,  in 
theory,  that  a  full  protection  to  the  British  grower 
has  a  tendency  to  raise  the  price  ultimately,  still  it  is 


■  Raleigh's  Works,  rot.  il.  p.  117,  "  D'Ewes,  p.  674. 

(8vo.  1761.)  *  Ibid,  p.  674. 
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false  in  fact.  This  dispute  may  be  easily  dectdedj 
Examine  the  matter  from  the  period  we  have  been 
just  adverting  to  (King  James  the  First's <f!d|gn)y 
down  to  the  year  1670^  when  the  fir^  effisotaal  pm^ 
tection  was  given  to  the  British  grower  ^- ;  and  aganB, 
from  that  time  through  a  still  longer  period^  oem- 
prehending^  together,  the  experience  of  iifaovea 
century  and  a  half^  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
*'  monopoly"  of  their  own  market,  by  the  British 
cultivators^  had  the  positive  eflfect  of  lowering  even 
the  money-price  of  grain^  while  that  of  every  thing 
else^  during  the  same  term,  had  so  greatly  advaneed. 
The  dear  times  of  the  late  French  wars  we  cannot 
reasonably  appeal  to,  in  any  of  these  comparisons^ 
otherwise  they  would  most  powerfully  corroborate 
these  facts ;  the  whole  period  being  (with  ^  short 
exception)  one  of  unlimited  importation^  and  often> 
indeed,  of  direct  bounties  upon  it.  Butdntiie  course 
of  the  long  period  adverted  to  above,  -the  govern* 
ment  of  the  country,  yieldiaig  at  length,  for  atime^ 
to  a  different  policy,  considerably  relaxed  in  -kd 
protection  of  internal  industry:  the  i  conseqmenoes 
shall  be  expressed  in  the  forcible  and  per^icuons 
language  of  a  minister  of  his  Majesty ?8  piesent^ 


■  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to 
state  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
protection.  By  the  act  of  22  C  II. 
ch.  18,  the  duty  laid  upon  imported 
wheat  was  this: — 

When  the  price  was  53«.  4d.  per 
quarter,  Ids,  - 

When  not  exceeding  80s.  ditto,  Ss. 

WHien  it  exceeded  BOs,  ditto,  6s,id. 


Oor  th^rists  iraiy  fiwXj  tuxik  thm^ 
sums  into  money  of  the  present  day. 
In  subsequent  times,  diroot  bounties 
were  given  upon  com  exported ;  a 
principle  for  tthicb  J  do  not  contetid, 
though  without  conceding  that,  at 
the  time,  it  pfobably  operated' ai  a 
national  advantage. 
^  December,  1827* 
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go^nmnentt  *'  During  upwards  of  one  hundred 
yeai^/'  sa^s  Mr.  Huslcisson,  "  up  to  ike  year  1765^ 
the  import  oP  foreign  com  wa»  restrained  by  very 
high  daties.  What  was  the  state  c^  the  country 
dmiiig  these  one  hundred  years  ?  That^  in  ordinary 
season!*  our  own^  i  girdwth  supplied  a  stock  of  oorB 
fblly/ad^le  for  our  consumption  ; — that  in  abundant 
season^  we  had  some  to  spare,  which  we  expected  ; 
— ^that^  in  bad  seasons,  we  felt  no  want,  and  were 
imder  no  apprehension ; — th^t  the  price  of  corn 
seldom  varied*  more  than  a  few  shillings  per  quarter ; 
•-•-tbat  we  had  no  years  of  inordinate  gain  to  the 
farmer^  or  of  starvation  to  the  consumer ; — ^the 
prices^  instead  of  rising  from  year  to  year,  were 
gradually  dinanishing ; — so  that  at  the  end  of  this 
long-  peifiod  of  a  century,  duiing  which  we  never 
impbrted  foreign' corn »=  they  were  actually  one-fifth 
lower  than  1  at  the  beginning  of  it  Would  to  God 
that  we  had  continued  this  salutary  system !  But 
in<^  1765  it  was  unfortunately  abandoned.  What 
has  been  the:  result  ?  Precisely  the  reverse  of  the 
fomer.  system.  Instead  of  a  steady  supply^  afforded 
at  steady  and  moderate  prkes,  we  have  witnessed 
frequent  and  alarming  scarcities."  But  I  must  refer 
the  reader,  for  a  full  description  of  the  consequences 
of  this  unhappy  departure  from  the  true  policy  of 
the  country,  to  the  whole  of  his  admirable  letter,  and 
shall  conclude  in  his  language  :  ^*  toe  must  go  bad 
to  the  principles  of  our  forefathers  ;  and,  hy  revert* 
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ing  as  inueh  as  pombk  to  their  sy^tem^  vo^  $haU 
secure  to  ouuehc^  and  our  posterity  pU  tho  benefits 
which  they  dmved/rom  it\'' 

To  the  reader,  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  precise  conaequences  of  this  -  ^  unfortunate  aban- 
donment/' it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state,  that, 
without  selecting  particular  years^  but  taking,  at 
once,  the  prices  ten  years  before  and  ten  years  after 
this  event,— the  change  in  the  policy  of  the  countiy, 
by  depressing  the  security  and  the  hopes,  and,  oon^ 
aequently,the  efforts  of  the  British  agriculturist,  raised 
the  price  of  wheat  nmrfy  one-half^,  and  that  not  by  a 
gradual,  but  by  a  marked  and  instantaneous  advance  \ 


\ 


*  nt.  Hon.  W.  Huskisttm'i  Lelter 
on  the  Com  Laws,  pp.  10,  11. 

^  175d-1764,  <>«.  a^.  per  bushel ; 
1765-1774,  7*.  2rf.per  bushel. 

"  On  a  question  of  ^uch  immenaa 
moment  as  the  foregoing,  it  would 
be  a  species  of  infatuation  not  to  add 
to  the  experience  of  our  own,  that  of 
other  nations,  which,  on  a  nyitter  of 
universal  concernment,  must,  one 
way  or  the  other,  be  equally  conclu- 
sive. This,  in  all  the  instances  I 
have  been  hitherto  able  to  appeal  to, 
fully  confirms,  and,  indeed,  dictates 
the  preceding  argument.  One  ex- 
ample only  shall,  on  this  occasion, 
be  adduced,  and  that  of  a  country  of 
all  others  seemingly  the  b^st  calcu- 
lated to  put  the  principle  for  which  I 
am  contending  to  the  severest  test, 
being  one  which  had  partly  subsisted 
upon  importation  for  ages,  and  had 
been  subject  to  distressing  fluctua- 
tions in  crops,  to  an  ejitent  little 
known  elsewhere ;  and  which^  Mr. 


MalthuB  Bays,  b  "  one  of  the  most 
barren  and  worst-supplied  countries 
of  Europe*."  I  mean  Sweden.  Bat 
a  different  system  has  now  been  esta- 
blished. ''  Since  1820,*'  we  axe  offi- 
cially  informed,  "  the  duties  upon 
foreign  grain  h«iy^  been  so  high  aa  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  prohibition,  and 
no  importation  could  take  place.'* 
The  effect  may  be  thus  described : 
^^  Formerly  Sweden  waSf  iu  the  beat 
of  years,  obliged  to  import  from  one 
hundred  thousand  to  two  hundred 
thousand  quarters  annually,  whereas 
latterly  —  she  could  have  exported. 
The  excess  has  been  converted  into 
spirits,  to  the  great  injury  of  theinha* 
bitants  f."  The  effects  of  the  altera- 
tion  in  the  system  will,  however,  be 
best  seen  in  the  following  official 
statement  of  prices  six  yean  before, 
and  (including  the  year  in  which  it 
took  place)  as  many  years  afterwards. 
They  were  as  follow  : — 

Before 


*  Sixth  :^dltion,  vol.  ii.  p.  49a 
f  Return  to  all  Accoants,  PftrUsmentary  Faper,  44,  p.  9, 
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kieh  oontinued  inonoMuig  till  the  better  system  wm 
at  length  restored  \ 
(11.)  Another  standing  argument  in  favour  of  a 


I 

01 


Before  Prq^bitlpxi, 

Sierling  PHoa 
Vear.  per  Quarter. 

1814 34  11 

1815 ,  24    2 

1816 ,...  36    6 

1817 t-.  29    4 

1818 83  U 

1819 ,..,,  28    6 

Will  the  advocates  for  a  contrary  po- 
licy give  ut  as  striking  an  iiistiAC^ 
in  favour  of  their  argument,  or,  in- 
deedj'any  single  practical  illustration 
of  it? 

I  aaid  I  weold  refer  to  o»e  in* 
stance  only ;  but  I  am  tempted  to 
add  another;  one  nearer  home, 
and  more  obvious  to  our  notice^- 
Fnuice:  we  are  again  informed  that 
''  the  importation  of  foreign  grain, 
fbw  the  consumption  of  France,  has 
been  virtually  prohibited  since  the 

Before  Prohibition. 

Sterling  Price 
Year.  per  Winchester  Qr. 


1813 

1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1811 


w  nil 

57  10 

45 

84 

49 

4  ' 

63 

•i 

92 

75 

68 

1| 

o 


459 


n 


65    7 
These  facts  require  no  comment, 

'^  Since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  Mr.  Jacob's 
Tracts,  relating  to  the  corn  trade, 
hav«  appeared,  and,  admitting  his 
authority,  I  should  have  been  war- 
ranted m  expressing  mys^  upon 
this  branch  of  the  argument  in  still 


I 


At  and  after  Prohibition. 

Sterling  PHm 
Year.  per  Quarter. 

1800 19    8) 

1821  ..,..., 16    8 

1833 18    8 

1823 16    2 

1824 15  11 

1825  .,...,..,....   17    3 

year  1819 ;  exportation,  however, 
being  allowed  |"  and  th%(  ^^  sueli  it 
the  actual  state  of  the  law."  Take  we 
then  from  the  oflidal  document  which 
accompanies  this  information,  the 
prioei  of  wheat  fhroiighoat  France, 
for  the  seven  subsequent  years,  with 
the  last  of  whii^  the  statement 
closes,  and  the  seven  preceding  ones, 
and  the  following  are  the  results, 
reduced  to  British  money  and  mea- 
sure:— 

At  and  after  Prohibition. 
Sterling  Price 
Year.  per  Windiester  Qr. 

1819, .« ,.  47    2i\ 

1820 49    ij 

1821 45    6} 

1822 39    7J> 

1823 44  10 


I 


1824 
1835 


42 
40 


3|J 


809    2J* 
44    2 

Stronger  tenns.  He  says  that,  if 
any  great  portion  of  a  supply  should 
have  to  be  drawn  from  abroad,  it 
would  be  attended  with  '^  an  enor* 
motuly  heavy  advance  qf  price y^^ 
See  p.  98. 


*  Pari.  l|pevi»  Ng,  1^  I  (^nia,  f^fm  Ooontriff,  p,  18. 
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c«QstMi:T«4iQ)asi(^n  of  femgii  giHdir.is^t&atNite^^fiBpt 
^itwldjb^  jthe  oqiialnAtipaf  bf  ppioes^ ;. :  sutd^  iiic|e6d>^  Hit 
present  legislsttiw  policjF'fieeib^.  to.belfaupdad  lix- 
pilea9l0rli»pp|».tbtt{)i:iiM;ip^  shdild 

aim'lnptt&h  tbaMripunF»e>  itiiiiCMsldib^  diffiovU^  tor  jif9- 
tifyittte^iipixi^pc^ionr  oiii:«iich  a; ground;  difficult*  I 
thiDk^  tfltl d^nd  cit  ii!pm  beitai^ j  as  flagrant lanTasfc  <oC 
unfinrnesflias  ever  .M!as;«hedHated.'.  TheVfluctuatioa: 
in iher^ricM'tfjgrain  .(I  meain.&e  usuai  aadioiidinfuf^' 
itonitidii)^  is  aimtunil  re^juH  of  <tfae  dtfiGarenoe  imtbe 
drop6>fandv'aDflvmr3  a  valMible  and  necfsssary  end^ta 
indtfcingrims  tolnisband  tmr  :iresouroes/when^  tfaeji 
lHippeiv.fc>ibeooin&  (teficitot.  But  tiibiproposad  goes 
toide|»iwK<;te  ouUivatol*  of  the-  only  renroneratioB 
whiohi  ba  can  ekpeqt,  when  ^  Iiq  has  a  partial,  iaifafre 
its  mprftiof  rihia  ixpodiice;  landtbia  ff  equaikatioa"  ii/ 
dtett^repin'snaiiy'cas^^oiily  ai^oiheKteroi  for  roinv 
8»i  it»7ai|^ids'(i)iim>:  <  iiti  i&/  ai  propositioo^to.  throw  the ' 
estiiw  bdistsisS'  ^itpmi  *  tlmbbe  Yaibiie»  ii/vho>  in  i  lordinaEy 
tnfaee^^-are'tUerlekstiable'itxijbeaiTit,  instead  ef  iighteii4 
isgitlKrjpieffiit'eiby  sharkig^'itj'iQ  sditiet^rt^  aioioiigst' 
tUeentire'ranimoiiiiif  ;i!siiU  pvotbcting*^  hdwefverjitke 
fiomnlemi  aiiiol)ud)ei^iiti^  ifaybaaeansiDf  toari'^ 
dipttitifi  Aon^hibb  Hon^^illi  denlyi  Aai^fae  fariwr  Mn*' 
tHb4)it'd3ihis'^fttiU  skar6i  'Ina  wcutly  thisi  >  notable  >€Qt-' 
f^ienl'proptepesitcyreQder  evehyseasmit  ^  f^'^  it 
can  accOni|$liblk\ts^parfK)^e^iafik6  dhnKstroua- ilo  <tbe 
cultivator.  .  A  superabundant  crop,  of  course,  lowers 
bis  reimmeration ;  £^n4  he  says^  'as  of  old^  tViopsm  me 
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cofda  fecit ;  and  a  failing  one  is  to  bringf  him  no  ad« 
ditbnal  price :  and  this  is  the  policy  that  is  propoiGlMl 
to  be  ad^ied  in  regard  to  agriculture ! 
.  But  I  deny  the  assumption ;  still  appeafing  "to 
experience.  Again  commencing  with  1601 ;  from 
thence  to  1670,  the  year  in  which  efiiM^oal 
protection  was  afforded  to  agriculture,  the  iuc* 
tuations  in  price  were  far  greater  and  more 
frequent  than  those  which  occurred  afterwards ;  ex* 
cepting  we  carry  our  comparison  from  1765,  and 
through  the  period  of  the  revolutionary  wara  of 
France;  when,  as  already  observed,  importation 
was  almost  unlimited^  and  the  fluctuations  were 
consequently  very  great  But,  on  this  part  of  the 
dispute^  at  all  events^  decisive  proofs  are  at  hand. 
We  are  surrounded  by  countries  in  which  the  import 
of  grain  has  been,  practically  speaking,  altogether 
free  and  unrestrained.  In  which  of  these  have  the 
fluctuations  been  less  than  those  in  England  during 
the  periods  in  which  her  agriculture  has  been  strictly 
protected  ?  On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  exporting 
countries^  they  have  been  much  more  severe^  include 
ing  the  descriptions  of  grain  principally  consumed 
by  the  inhabitants,  *and  little  exported  \  In  Antwerp 
I  6nd  the  variations  are  as  wide  as  between /2. 10 
and  / 11.27  per  mudde  ;  and^  even  within  the  last 
ten  years,  as  great  as  from/3.00  to/ 1 1.27  '*. 

■  See  Returns  relatire  to  Foreign  &c..  Appendix  No.  1.  In  firemen; 
Com,  Paper  44;  Dantzig,  No.  2.  upwards  of  400  per  eent.  Ibid, 
In  Embden,  within  a  short  period,      No.  VII. 

wheat  has  varied  between  400  and         ^  See  Ketnmf  relative  to  Foreiga 
600  per  cent.    See  Jaoob*s  Tracts,      Com,  p.  09. 
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^ose  who  declaim  ag^tindt  the  iiKiiiopoly»  as  they 
cAMU,  of  the  English  market  by  EuglishmeB»  a  sin- 
gular sort  of  complaint,  are  constantly  aooosing  those 
who  advocate  the  oause  of  the  latteiV  as  beings  the 
advociites  of  high  prices^  regardless  of  Ae  oonde-> 
quences.  The  accusation  is  injuriously  false*  H^y 
are  the  advocates  for  that  protection  which  nature 
itself  dictates^  and  which  our  peculiar  circumstances 
especially  demand  ;  they  are  the  advocates  of  a  more 
minute,  perfect,  and  extended  system  of  internal  cul* 
tivation^  which  they  assert,  appealing  to  past  history 
(which  is  as  good  authority  as  the  prophecies  of 
their  opponents)^  would  increase  the  supplies  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  instead  of  dimini^ing  th«i ; 
lower  their  prices^  instead  of  advancing  them ;  and 
be  the  sure  means^  as  heretofore^  of  eonducting  the 
country  to  permanent  and  mcreasing  plenty,  pros^ 
perity,  and  happiness. 

(12.)  If  the  foregoing  arguments  should  be  retorted 
on  the  advocates  of  the  Ei^lish  growers,  and  it  be 
asked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  why  they  oppose  the 
constant  introduction  of  foreign  grain,  since  its  effects, 
according  to  their  own  showing,  would  not  be  to 
lower  its  price,  but  rather  to  the  contrary,*^-they  have 
this  distinct  and  decisive  answer,  and  let  it  be  fully 
and  feirly  met.  It  is  because  they  would  have  the 
pvice„  whatever  it  be>  to  go  into  the  pockets  of  their 
owfi  coiwutrymen,  from  whence  they  welllinaw  it 
vfouH  be  distribiMied  to  the  uttermost  fbrttdngthipv^h 
6very  class  of  the ,  community,  feeding  and  invigo- 
rating all  its  several  interests,  and  promoting  the 
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pMsperit^  of  the  wliole:  b^  let  l3ie  iniitiense  stiins^ 
whidi  fhe  qaestion  a^snredly  involvee^  be  passed  to 
the  self s  of  Poland  or  of  Russia,  or  rather  to  their 
Otniers,  and  they  have  yet  to  be  conTinced  that  a  tithe 
fliereof  wotald  find  its  way  back  again  to  its  original 
pOteessors^  excepting  in  paper  statements  and  hypo* 
ih^ftes/tbe  valne  of  Which,  individuals,  as  well  as  the 
nation  at  lai*ge,  are  beginning  to  appreciate. 

(13.)  Some,  I  believe,  have  ai^ned  in  favour  of  a 
tegtdar  importation  of  foreign  produce,  from  a  con- 
scientious conviction  that  a  dependence  upon  some 
other  country  or  countries  for  part  of  our  daily  bread 
h  the  best  way  to  secure  ourselves  from  scarcities, 
ThiA  idea,  however,  it  requires  little  consideration  to 
confute:  Without  the  tuition  of  political  economy, 
We  know  that  no  nation  or  nations,  any  more  than  so 
ttiatiy  individuals,  will  continue  regulariy  to  grow 
without  as  regular  a  demand ;  and,  therefore,  sup-* 
poking  we  grow  enough  for  ourselves  at  present,  just 
80  much  of  our  necessary  supply  as  we  should  then 
take  from  other  agriculturists,  we  should  no  longer 
dontmue  to  take  from  our  own.  Tlie  supply  and 
demand  would  very  soon  become  very  accurately 
aci^ted ;  that  the  part  of  our  supply,  therefore^ 
whidi  would  be  furnished  from  abroad  (and  it  would 
then  become  an  essential  part)  should  be  more  cer- 
tain than  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  furnished 
frOta  our  own,  then  abandoned,  fields,  is  impossible ; 
that  it  wotild  be  less  so  is  certain.  In  case  of  a 
scai^city  in  fire  country  or  countries  accustomed  to 
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yield  it,  (and  these  are^  at  leasts  as  liable  to^saph 
events  aS  our  own,)  it  is  quite  obvious .  tl;iey  tw^uIjJ 
supply  themselves  first ;  and  on  their  situa,tipii  Mfov^}^ 
depend  whether  our  usual  supply  should  \^^  greatly 
diminished^  or  entirely  withdrawu*;  whereas^  1^ 
we  continued  to  be  supported  from  our  |  in^ri^d 
resources,  we  should  the^i  have  had  ;the^  whqlej,of 
what  nature  produced^  and  the  difficulties!  wp,^»)id,h<Bty^ 
been  shared  amongst  us.  t,  j. 

It  is  quite  evident  how  a  country^  undejc  jsuclx  ciip 


•  I 


•  *  Thus  in  the  year  1800,  when 
eomivM flCAPOe qn the Ooi^Rent,  bS 
well  88  8o  excesaiFely  dear  in  Engm 
knd,  we  find  th«  Kii^  of  Prusiia 
actually  prohibiting  exportation  to 
this  coumtry  iti  aU  but  one  provinca, 
and  greatly  impeding  it  in  that 
one  by  t^e  injpppitioki  -  df  a.  kHAty 
duty,  although  it  constituted  the 
prime  article  of  their  foreign  trade ; 

giving  as  a  reason  the  necessities  of 
is  own  people  : — ^^  die  hohe  imi- 
pottming'der  Wdtxeir  antftihv  ans 
d«r  Pruenisahen  Hiivm,  zurabsicht 
habe  die  uebertreHmng  der  piidisa 
diewr  getraide  -  art  im  Biahmde 
durch  die  auswUrtiijen  conjuneturen 
zuhindem;  dem  einlUndtschen  oon« 
■amenten,  anfdctten  kosten  sieh 
lonst  die  getnide  hindler  unci  di« 
caltiTaleurs  an  sehrbereichem  w^nr. 
den,  eine  biliige  vonragFor  dem  aiu*> 
landera  zu  ver  shaffen,  Ac. 
(Unterzeichner) 
"  Faiedrtch  Wilhelk. 
«  4««  Aug.  1800." 

Nor  is  this  all,  though  abundantly 
tufficient  for  the  argument.  In  the 
ensuing  year,  1801,  we  team,  by  an 
order  of  the  same  monarch,  dated 
Sept.  12,  (corn  having  then  fallen  in 
Dantxtg  about  one-third,)  that  the 
duty  on  exportation  was  in  future  to 
be  regulated,  not  by  their  necessities, 
but  by  ours  !  nay,  that  the  Pmssian 
Cabinet  waited  to  ascertain  the  «tate 


of  the  BritisU  harvMt,  in  order  to 
avail  thentiieifM  ito^  tfle  utmdtt  praoi 
ticable  degree  of  the  urgency  of  our 
want^i.  Tbis,  hoUrmttHntOaible^'ii 
strictly  true,  .witness  his  Majesty 
•ftvMdd  c_^  'Aey '  diestt'  'Ugif*4et 
dinge  halte  ich  es  unv  fo,  mehr  fiir 
kthiatn'  mU  auf  ^MiHttb^AM  #ykfe 
tnuxMts  noch  bis  seuds  .monath  I>e« 
^JdlerMtadd  ^  Vi^^e^:a«^ 
alsdann  mit  mefarerer  zuver  Ulssig. 
keit  den  gnmd  oder  iingrund.  ij/er 
naohrldit  vdti  eiHer  Ycnrzm^S^ij 
ohen  weitten  -^tndtcf  ltt,lBti)^kna 
btfoinhieilen'  YihA  damadi'iiiBi] 
reglvi  nehmen  katm.  BleMM'ttlt' 
diSiin'  die  written  tirfttsb'  itt''%n^ 
Itttid  fewisehen  50».<k  W;  Wr  ^iiaime' 


80#.  a  90tf.  in  die  li8be  gehen.  Ste!- 
gen  die  preise  bie '  zn  diesem  aT^« 
punct  weniger,  so  kann  auch  eine 
verhaHtnisinKssige  vennindehing  des 
imposts  statt  funden. 

(Gezeichnet)  ' 
"^  Fried  ERICH  WitHEtw/' 
And  it  is  upon  such  supplies  as 
these,  if  not*  indeed  almost  exdu- 
sively  upon  this  market,  supplies  in- 
evitably regulated,  both  in  qnadtity 
and  price  inversely  to  the  urgency 
of  our  necessities^  that  our  poHtical 
philosophers  would  have  us  to  stake 
the  Uvea  of  the  BMA  Jrisopltf^    ^  ' 
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cuiii'stances  of  internal' scarcity,  would  act  They 
Wdold  not  then  exchange  their  com  for  our  cottons. 
N6  government  would  allow — no  people  endure  it. 
It  does  not  require  the  reasoning  powers  of  a  Locke 
to  inform  iis,  that  "  things  absolutely  necessary  for  life 
miistbehad"  and  retiuned,  "  at  any  rate,  but' things 
o^Qv^nieht  will  be  had  only  as  they  stand  in  prefer- 
ence'wife  other  conveniences'."  Let  those  who  think 
tiiat  a  constant  dependence  upon  external  supplies  is 
the  way  to  ward  off  scarcities  answer  his  argument, 
and  they  will  then  only  have  to  reconcile  their 
thoMry  to  historical  feels.  Normust  it  be  forgotten, 
in  determining  this  pointy  that  the  most  striking- 
tariatioQs  in  the  seasons,  and  consequently  in  the 
crops  ofEarc^^  are  rarely  partial,  but  almost  always 
general,  if  not  universtd  ^ 

lif   tlw  gn»tl7  III vBued,  noliritluundhig  a 

u,  vol.  dtpkmbly   large     con«uiDpiion    of 

liUiM-  gnuu  in  ber  diitiU«Ties.    I  cannot 

tniUi,  help  ^tplying  iSr.  Maltlnn'i  doc- 

D   tha  trine  n>  thii  conatry,  to  irhidi,  in. 

w$a  to  d«ed,  be  has  BiipeBlad  M>  mnch  In  Ilia 

wbich,  BM»y.   Are  not  the  letioa,  oC  whkii 

I,  war*  he  apAeka,  predseli'  rerersed  ifain, 

I  bed,  Biitiwardj  Sweden,  notwitbituid- 

be  ink  ing  ill  bin  pro^ostic^inu  u  tba 
ted  by   '  conlr&ry  ?  Ho  nffecla  to  ridicule  the 

lUthor,  gOTernment  for  "  crying  out  for  po- 

*y  ago,  piilation,  pi^iulatioii  >"  Populatioii, 

jititia*  however,  haa  greatly  increaud,  and 

__  ,...., , „  , .  prohi-  with  that  inoreaie,  baa  Hugmented 

bitjpi^  ,  of,  fxpuri«tian"   (iq  oonie-  individual  plenty  and  proaperity  in  » 

queoqe  of  aicarciiy  at  home)"itap-  adilgreaier  ratio.    Swedn  it  now, 

ped  our  lupplying  them  in  time  of  tlMMbre,  an  expertii^  ooantry  ■  it 

need  i  whicb.  wai  attended  with  aa  ii  thui  that  in  everr  oountrr.  how- 
^eat  BO  effect,  tbat  frno  that  time 
tbe^  let'abaut  the  buiineaa  at  cultl- 
ntion  wiflLFwltiVifeDur,  tbatsFec 
u'qce.^][,ha,v«HigpUedtliei))Ml(M, 
aiide:q)pf;^a^)aaUquaDtity.'^  -. 
Her  exporu  hare,   lince  then, 
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Ci  xir. 


(14.)  But  with  respect  to  those  aeddental  searbi^ 
ties^  which  are  thus  made  the  apology  for  recoin* 
paending  a  policy  which  would  occasion  a  pemmiiefit 
onei  and  has  of|en  done  so,  I  have  els6where>  T  thiiik^ 
fully  proved  that^  amongst  the  other  inoalcolable 
advantages  of  a  large  and  growing  population^  nay 
be  included  that  of  diminishing  thd  fhdquenoy  aiftd 
severity  of  such  calamities,  and  perhaps  of  ultimately 
causiiig  tbetn  to  pease  altogether ;  the  ladt  supposi- 
tion is^  I  confess^  the  conclusion  at  whidi  I  trnve 
arrived,  after  having  given  the  best  attention  to  the 
subject  I  could.    Certainly,  historical  facts  favdur 
this  conclusion ;  and  philosophy  may  thus  expound 
it :  variations  in  climate  and  seasons  arcj  as  far  as 
we  yet  know^  the  3ole  causes  of  variations  in  the 
product  of  land  equally  cultivated,     And  what  is  it 
that  meliorates  climate,  and  mitigates  and  equalises 
the  seasons^  but  cultivation*?    Universal  cultiva- 
tion^ therefore,  is  not  merely  the  means  of  rendering 
the  different  countries  more  salubrious, — an  advan- 
tage which  has  been  long  apparent ;  but  it  becpnres 
the  best,  and  indeed  the  sufficient  security  which 
nature  affords  for  an  equal,  as  well  as  an  abundant 
produce.    Here  again  the  experience  of  mankind 
comes  in  aid  of  our  argument^  which,  if  true^  proves 


wider  range  than  ig  eommmily  rap- 
posed.  The  yariationa  in  them  fre> 
quently  extend  to  the  New  Worid. 
See  Webster,  Hist,  of  Epidemics, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  865,  416,  417, 471,  470« 
Vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

*  **  Let  us  ramember  that  it  i« 
Maa  hinNif  who  baa  in  great  mea^ 


sure  created  these  climates.  Franoe, 
Germany,  and  England,  not  mora 
than  twenty  centuries  ago,  raaem* 
bled  Canada  and  Chinese  Tartary  | 
oonntries  situated,  as  well  as  our 
Europe,  at  a  mean  distance  between 
the  equator  and  the  pole."*«^Jtfalt»» 
Bnui.€feog.T<4.i«417-) 
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that  ta  throw  a  poriioii  of  our  JaocU  out  of  >  cultijir^^ 
tion  would  be  to  render  the  rest  1^b»  oertaiuly  pro^ 
dwHy^ ;  the  converse  of  this  po^itioa  b  clearly  thft 
fact*  But  I  shall  not  again  enter  upon  this  subject 
further ;  but  sum  up  what  I  have  said  on  this  part 
of  Uie  argument  in  the  words  of  oqe  whp^  it  will  be 
geDeiially  admitted,  undenstood  the  real  interests  of 
his  countryt  aad  who  anxiously  turned  his  coropre* 
hansive  miiwl  to  the  cpnslderatipn  of  this  partiisnlar 
subject*  at  a  very,  trying  time  in  relation  to  ft: 
^'  TjiB  wssp,"  said  Mr.  Pitt,  *^  wa  werb  to  oepbnd 

l»Q^  OTHaR  NATIONS  FOR  OUR  aUVPLY,  THR  l^SS  WB 

iUVB  TO  APPREHRND ''/'  Or,  tQ  cxprcss  Hxe  same 
truth  in  the  language  of  a  statesman  of  the  present 
dayt  Mr«  Huskissoa» — '^  There  is  no  effectual  se^ 
curity*  either  in  peace  or  warj  against  the  frequent 
return  of  scarcity,  approaching  to  starvation,  but  in 
maintaining  ourselves,  habitually,  inobpendbmt  ov 
FORBiGN  SUPPLY  ^"  Such  opiuions  as  these  will 
gather:  strength,  not  only  from  the  reason  of  the 
case,  but  from  daily  experience.  Even  the  authority 
on  whom  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  agripultural  in- 
terest have  latterly  professed  to  rely,  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  'Mt  is  on  the  assiduity,  and  skilli  and 
economy  in  cultivation,  of  our  agricultural  fellow- 
subjects  that  we  must  depend ;  for  all  other  db^ 

*  Pitt's  Speedi,   4t]i  Deoomb«r,  porting  country,  which,  eren  in  ft 

1802.  good  season,  depends  on  the  aid  of 

^  Right  Honourable  William  Hu»-  foreign  com — deprived  of  that  aid 

kisBon's  Letter  on  the  Com  Laws.  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  is  driren  todis- 

He  obeervet— '^  Jhe  habitually  im«  treai  bordering  upon  fomijie." 


3i^  nmj»i(y;^*^iiy9ks/,  'CV^i^* 

p^%iiy«B  ^o^^  ipklkr^t^ ||K'>4'ttp  ^/ii  or  fhmd^vpi, 

the  dlMibport^t^^tj  ^t  H>t^fOAiy  by^ifti^'^  tW 
phbUbiidh  of  th^'B^lti^  ftiiwer  tiilifrithe'coiinAim 
cttw'te  aiipplied''.  '  i-- -••'!.'  i    -.i-i   'j.-i-jfi  Ufh»// ri 
'   (15^.)'  Bdthere/^^fliiij'Ut  is:qmite  n^essdrjiiidnt 
tbe  ddv^ates  df  idteniaAindiidti^tthdiilil^nUibe^ifi* 
uhderi3te6d ;  nii^rc^pre^qteld  th)6y'iQuistf^ifpQ(Dbtoifae. 
If  dti  abtlid'^rdty' i^l9tild'6ci)faiin^  Ibef^i^juqtrjr^ 
h3ippil}r  !iti' event'  df  infd'i^xMmcihbotei^     atu'pr^- 
serit;  re^H'  i^siditttiy '  ia'^^f6m\gri<  siipplfes y  MiBu&te 
sirigle  fkmfly^idKd^^lhMjprogyei^e&a'iie^^^ 
waiMis 'isuptioirted^  rtilHtons  tn  mAnterrapted<|xhmfy, 
^  down  ifo  %^ti'  aiid  take  yDUrtnbncgfi  inl  ^yoar 

ar6  bdn6f6i^dtMdli^iJMiemtodf^ 
dtV&rMtie  'in  tl^fai-'da^ ;' ^\vS[th6M'd0»scdting^^^^ 
taVy'i^^afrRy,  1d'tli&r»'attend)t(rtiie'ppe8iiltii¥ato, 
and  2^et  lie^ni^'the  j^iltiaheiitrvtkef^^tb  <qf  ftb&i<GoijQi- 

thatlti  ibid/'^d  ivi'^  oA^r  <6iis€^  wfaat£K)elver;»  /tdiirt* 
sort^  to  an  i^^cfkidfeRt ' iW '  ^K^blidD>^  i  il^ 1 1 tb f 'iseiHlep  <  dt 
wboHy '  tnefflcacions>  '■  if  the  -re^l  emergency  <  shovid 
unbappily 'arise.  '  '  '     «{'»'..^* 

(16.)  Bttt  it  is  ^proper  to  notice  ode  op  tUT>  pleas 
of  a  nature  difTerenrt  to  'tbe'  foiregoing,  wbich  are 
usually  urged  in  behalf  of  a  free  trade  in-oorn.  The 
first  bf  these]  fabwev^i^/itisiBrlisiost  hopeless  He:  cob- 

*  Jacob,  trtsduoii  the  Cbb  l^hide,  p.  98. 


it  would  htve  been  »len<^d  long ,  fiififnf^^  < ;  {t;  i/^ ,  ^t 
the  lia{Kxrtatio&  ttovcL  foreig*  opuntrje;  tWOjvlrl!  [^e^f^- 
smky  1»  so:>4inaU,  even  10  ab  uinestnijctj^  kc^4e#\.ti^t 
it  would  make  little  impression  qpon  ;th6  .lif^e 
marfcoL -'This  idea  rests, uppa  two. .girafid' mistakes : 
firat^itbaiictfiMtlaiattog,  on  »&om9  irude>.  gM^^  itjie 
whole  qupotity  growil:  ai  ipnes^qt  ;by .  fof^igfiqr^.ffpr 
exiportati^  whiob>  we  aretold^.i^jsp  tr^ifliqg  ^  npt 
to  be  able  iBiii^riallyt  to  affect  tbefiR^arV^ts,!^^^ 
couBtry.  lianiiBotaniuous  to  flofttfaidfctr^ist^  %r.95 
almost  all  countries,  stupidly  eiioii^h ;  pi^r^jst  4r)  fq^difig 
tfanHaeWeBj.sinoeiCq^iXfbas  gmm  ihem^i^fiiXn^9^fif 
so/doiDgi  ritiis  not  v£iry  ilikely  that  pi^^f^rfhould 

gw)w  irabii©  thapkibey  »ia^>;.awd,iwlw*  \hfV  b^Wi»o 
prOsped).pf  dt$p<Nsin^0f4  .  Btat  tb^i(W94^w,ifi,^vK^t 
would  .be>:tbe^iiiowt.<^,  their.  aupixLy,„if..t)Wf  fF^e 
allowed free<aod$satD(Ovrf mark?^?  J,{^.fA^^/t;l;^i»t 
it  fWouldteqttab^)dQmand>  ri^j^b^few  tbf^t  ,pa|g|ili  ,^. 
A  singte  proviaoe-qf  dnf^iof  ibesei,fiw4ripf5,l<|liic^,is 
kindly  bent  upotv;  feeding  *>»  *QnJ4  PH%fti  H?  't^' 
hontei  andt intelligent  .travigiUer^M  BeU^  >of  i^Ji^t^mptny^ 
8ays>  to  (Sustain — gll .  England,.. dofes  j^)^  ^j^ay  ^r^i^l 
Europe*!  But  we  are  told  that  the^.li^i^i.ly^gfPA 
the  borders  ofi  riveiis .  is.  pcetfy  muph.  fijiltivated  al- 
ready ;  a  facton  which  aiibinisterjal  envoy,  ^i^  dw|^)t 
very  emphatically :  but,  to.  plaoe.  t\\e .  pro^|S9^on.  fit 
British  industry  upon  such  a  basi^a^  tl)w,(i^  \^  Jitjl^ 

/.ne|]>  7r^vfl]«,Yol,u.ivl59.    ,  . 
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too  groae*  Prayy  it  may  be  aaked,  with  ^och  Ajt  irre* 
fiistlble  motive  as  a  constant  and  pvofitajble  market* 
which  would  provide  adequate  means  for  such  und^P- 
takiQg,  would  not  internal  communications  be  mado 
and  multiplied ;  and  even  till  then,  could  not  the  lands 
in  the  interior  of  the  different  countries  be  devoted 
to  the  Bttstentation  of  the  inhabitants^  and  thos^  on 
the  banks  of  these  rivers  be  exclusively  dedicated  to 
our  supply  ?-i--and  would  not  this  naturally  aii4  oer- 
tainly  be  the  case?    I  have  before  me  an  account  jc^ 
the  British  merchandise  said  to  steal  into  Germany 
through  the  ramifications  of  the  Elbe ;  apd  cowld  not 
German  produce  as  easily  steal  out  through  similar 
apertures  ?    The  whole  of  this  argument  is  idle  in 
the  extreme.    The  sure  and  constant  operation  of 
adequate  causes  would  bring  into  cultivation  just  so 
much  of  the  rich  but  hitherto  uncultivated  regions 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  as  Englandj  neglecting  her 
own  cultivators^  might  require ;  she  would  only  be 
limited  in  the  supplies  by  her  means  of  purchasing. 
The  population  on  the  square  mile,  in  these  fertile 
corn-growing  countries,  hardly  any  of  whom  are 
wheat-eatersj  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reply  to  all  these 
singular  representations ;  but  to  rest  the  vital  in^ 
terest  of  the  empire  upon  a  mere  ipse  dhit  is  rather 
too  much,  especially  after  our  experience  on  this 
head.     Again :  many^  not  unfriendly  to  agriculture, 
would  hazard  its  interests^  from  the  misconceptions 
long  set  afloat,  respecting  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  transporting  to  this  country  sufficient  quantities  of 
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fore%a  prodaoe^  to  interfere  noateiidly  with  the 
home  market  This  is  a  greats  Aoogh  a  commoa 
error^  and  requires  the  most  direct  confutation.  Even 
Adam  Smith  fell  into  it^  estimating  the  average 
quantity  of  corn  annually  imported  at  only  a  five 
hundred  and  seventy*first  part  of  the  consumption^ 
adding^  that;  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  even  that 
quantity  would  diminish ;  so  that  the  farmers  could 
have  nothing  to  fear.  The  fallacy  of  this  supposition 
has  been  long  exposed :  nevertheless  the  argument 
survives*  In  the  last  year  in  which  our  ports  were 
open^  namely,  in  1618^  and,  I  think,  not  throughout 
the  whole  year^  instead  of  23^728  (Adam  Smiths 
average  quantity),  there  were  4,738,521  quarters 
imported^  or  about  two  hundred  times  as  muchj  and 
nearly  a  fifth  of  the  consumption  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  kingdom^  if  we  are  to  credit  our  statistical 
authorities  * ;  and  a  great  part  of  this  quantity  was 
imported  without  previous  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  foreign  growei^  for  the  British  market  I  ask 
the  most  determined  supporters  of  a  free  trade  in 
com,  what  would  be  the  limits  of  the  supply,  were 
the  trade  thrown  open  to  foreigpiers  ?  The  limits 
of  our  ability  to  purchase  and  to  pay.  The  foreigii 
competitor  would  inevitably  beat  down  the  British 
grower  in  price,  and  overwhelm  him  with  quantity. 

But  to  the  assurances  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  sub<* 
ject  of  importation,  now  succeed  those  of  Mr.  Jacob. 

*  ColqiUwoxi,  Treatise  of  ihe  Wealthy  Power,  &c  of  ftlie  Brituh  Empire, 
p.  06. 
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Ttlie  fbrnier,"  however,'  having  totally  iaile3,'it  is  not 
sttrprisltig  that  the  agricultural  jpublic  pliice  as  little 
reliance  upon  the  latter.  As  JTar  as  1  have  examinea 
ktid.  catn  understand  this  gentleman's  report,  which, 
I  iconfess^  gave  me  much  surprise,  after  the  perusal 
of  his  former  ahle  and  interesting  works,  t  ihiaklts 
irrtehlion  iis^  to  show  that  British  agriculture  neea  fear 
nothing'  'from Competition,'  in  consequence  of  the 
sttrall  arfd'  dlmhiisbiiig  supplies  likely  to  be  ctenved 
ft^om  abroad,^  \^ich  I  understand  him  to  estimate  at 
not  beyond  ten  'oi^'tWelve  flays'  consumption  at  the 
ittnost^  ;  tes  Import  is  dated  February  1826:^  Yet, 
vi^lth'thfe  4iil^  (dbliiinnlent  ill  his'tbssessio  tfinA  Sir. 
Gtfhhirifi^  stating,  In  his  place  in  I'atrliament,  in  March 
1^827,  tnat  the  extra6rdiriary  influx  oi  foreign  corn^ 
even'  in'flil^e'mbtiths,  in  I8lg4'8l9;had  oontrifeuUd 
td  dfepf-^sk  ^he  prices  Ih  so  *^  extraordinary  a  degree," 
thai ^'^'^ 'the  effect  of  these  three  months'  impoilations 
waii  felt  m  'the'  depreciation  'of  l^e'^  marK^l  for  wee 
succeeding  years  !  and  was  the  occasion,  as  I^ord 
li'vferpool' ' assorted; ''  of  the ' '^  riii n  ^  of  ^ hundreds '^''*'' 
Thait'  ihesd  '^staiemeiife  and  reprWqniations '  can  tie 
refedri694d^,^4s  impbssftie;'  arid  liiere'  is  rio.^fficultv 
to' 'know  V^hich  Ought  to  fee  received.  The  suoiect^ 
unfortunately,  is  not  a  matter  of  argiimenjt,  but  oit* 
exfferieVi^e";  *  the  agricultural  interest'  has  not  i;eco- 
vei^d'fe^this  nbur  fhe  injury  it  ihen'susiained,  mough 

•  JfWcob,  Report,  pp.  12,  62,  Ac.  «  Ibid,  vol.  wr.  n.  13(Wwi  i    » 

I  ^:UMu4iPcrti(fi»hMi;VoL«ti;n    li '   i»  -uui^/fvio  /lihdf/MMf 

p.  766.  * 
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fresh  attacks  are ;  mpcjitated  yipon  it  Jf  Ube^sai^ 
that .  the  report  to  which  I  have  refi^recj  only  coi»: 
prehended  a  particular  district  of  Europe,— rstill:  i^ 
must  have  been  selected  as  th^  viost  ipi^portant  and 
governing  part^  otherwise  ,the  whple  thing*  wou}4 
degenetjate  into  an  in|tentional  jug^^I?;  apd.  w^^t^ 
woul4  then  become  pf  tl^  ingieQUQusnes^  qf  ^q^ 
who  foundeicl  upon  it  those  jar^npiei^ts  .w^ich  th^, 
made  decisive  of  the;  general  que^tjofi^ ,  apd.  ^hqi  i^p- 
deed,  originated:  t^f  inquiry  for. that. purp^^Q?  ^\f^ 
I  ^cquit  those  engaged  from,^IUuph  ,8ttspi(^i9p^  ^y 
asserting  its  general  ^b^ari^g.qQ  thp  ^3u^ject,j  ,^ 
hepe  ag^io  I  shall  drop  n\ere  ^rgqmei^t  ap^  f^R^i^P^ 
and  qonclu^e  this,  p9p  of  the  discifssiQi[]^  Ipy  le^^YJ^ijg) 
in  the  reader'?  Recollection  recorde4  factp. ,  |n  parl^ 
of  th^-year  ^8l7,  ,e;^lijfiyely  of  the  ^jnpprt^ : ^991, 
Ireland,  which,  howeyer^. are  most^§^|i^tialIy.,jcpn-^ 
necited^  with  tlij^  subject/  th^e,  werp  .  .pp6r^f4j 
1.801,23a c^uftrter^  of  ^rain;  ^n4  in  p^^^of.l^i^,, 
^t'.^^K?  jmraense  anc^  ip^ne^iflg^ 

quantity  in  tn^  two  first  H^o^ithsjof  1819,,  W^^^ 
ports  became  cjpsed.     If  jsuch  ^re  the  coq^^qneqq^ 
of  jtlie.  accidental,  opje^ing  of  w  unQert^n?  rft^rlfejt, . 
what  would  they  be  were  it  constantly  fripe  ?.  ,.Xihe, 
question  has  been  already  answerjed. .        •  .  .  f         ,: 
(17.)  Nor  i^the  effect  of  impp.rtatipfi^  on  ,th,e,  inte- 
rest thus  mteriered  with,  one  which  <;an  be  i^ti^ai^ed 
by  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation.     It  is  perfectly 
well  known  in  every  other  market,  that  an  over-supply 
inevitably  occasions  a  far  more  than:  eovrefeponding 
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decline  in  price ;  one»  indeed^  not  easily  reducible  ta 
calculation,  but  not  tbe  less  clearly  understood.    B/iA, 
on  this  important  pointy  I  will  avail  myself  of  tbe 
language  of  a  late  work^  wbicb^  as  it  appears  to  me, 
cannot  be  suspected  of  leaning  too  mndi  to  existing 
laws  and  privileges.     '^  Wben  it  is  considered  that 
a  comparatively  very  trifling  supply  beyond  demand 
produces  a  very  disproportionate  effect  upon  the  vidiie 
of  the  f^gregate  quantity,  it  is  certainly  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  legislation  to  pause,  ere,  for  the  sake  of  expe- 
riment^ they  expose  the  several  interests  of  the  comi- 
try  to  so  extensive  a  change^  as  a  comparatively 
trifling  additional  supply  of  com  is  liable  to  occasion: 
that  is,  assuming  forty  as  the  quantity^  and  240  as 
the  value  of  the  supply  adequate  to  the  demand^  an 
increase  of  one  has  a  tendency  not  merely  to  affect 
the  value  of  the  aggregate  supply  in  its  proportionate 
ratio  of  six,  but  of  twelve;  an  increase  of  two^  to  the 
extent  of  thirty ;  and  of  three,  to  the  probable  extent 
of  eighty  or  one  hundred.    Consider,  therefore,  the 
produce  of  forty  millions  of  acres  of  land  (the  quantity, 
or  thereabouts,  in  a  productive  state  in  Great  Britain) 
sufficient  to  yield  an  adequate  supply ;  and  240  mil* 
lions  per  annum  its  aggregate  value;  the  importation 
of  one^  or  two,  or  three  millions  of  acres  of  a  foreign 
soil  must  inevitably  lead  to  one  or  the  other  of  tbe 
two  following  results^»-**namely,  either  tbe  supplanting 
of  the  cyltivation  of  a  corresponding  extent  of  soQ  at 
home^  or  a  derangement  in  the  value,  in  the  propor- 
tion just  previously  exhibited :  and  then,  as  the  money 
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ralue  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  has  a  necessary  ten- 
dency to  govern  the  money  Value  of  all  other  produc- 
tionis^  the  depreciation  ettends  through  all  the  pro- 
ductive "Classes^  whilst  all  those  who  subsist  on  the 
state  taxes^  to  the  extent  of  62,000,000/., — on  a  rent- 
tax  of  40,000^000/., — ^and  on  mortgages,  and  on  other 
fixed  money  incomes,  to  the  extent  of  ten  or  fifteen 
mUlions  per  annum  more,  are  all  benefited  in  a  ratio 
proportionate  to  the  depreciation  sustained  by  the 
productive  classes.  The  progress,  therefore,  of  the 
effect  of  an  importation  of  com  beyond  the  demand 
for  immediate  consumption,  is  first  to  depreciate  the 
money  value,  at  the  expense  of  the  occupier  of  the 
land,  to  the  extent  of  the  depreciation,  depending 
mainly  on  the  extent  of  the  importation :  the  effect 
on  the  depreciation  on  the  occupiers  of  the  land  im- 
mediately manifests  itself  to  the  labourer,  and  all 
that  class  of  handicrafts  and  tradesmen  more  imme^ 
diately  dependent  upon  the  occupiers  and  labourers 
of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  not  till  exhaustion  and  degra- 
dation pervade  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, that  the  rent-tax,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
landed  proprietor  will  be  materially  affected  by  the 
measure  of  importation  •/* 

Such  are  the  views  and  calculations  of  these 
writers ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  computations  on 
a  similar  principle  have  been  constantly  made,  since 
Davenant's  time  to  the  present  \     It  has  been  always 

I 

*  StatistiMl  Ilhiitratioxui ,  Dfaqiii-.        ^  Davenuity  Worlu^  toI.  ii.  p. 
Mdliy  &c.  pp.  xiz.,  zx.  224. 


w         '""^^ftm^  '1!.^*^^ .      ^  m-r 


exc^^sive  ojfe  has,  Hiy^rsely^.a  pin,ilar  ^^^      ^^^  ^ 
elrects  of  this  measure  on  our  interests.  esternfJlx. 


considered ;  some  connected  with  wnicli^  it  is  mf WfJOU^ 

eke  nad^ 
use  the  i 

language  of  the  pseudo  rac^  of  political  pKv9^P^^flS9^ 


maybe  indiyidually  benefited,  aS| Locke  nadob^itved 
long  ago :  '^  But/'  it  is  added^  '^  to  use  ^<^^J?^^4)mB^ 
langfuafife  of  the  pseudo  race  of' political  pnilosophers.^ 


the  benefit  on  an  .external  ipterest  I^.onl^  an|^hmetica£ 
whilst  the  derano^einent  wtiich  it  is  likely  to  QCf^isioni 
(as  previously  shown)  on  the  internal  interests  of  the . 
country,  is  geometrical.     But,  say  the  advocates  for 
im|>ortation  and  free  trape,  let  the  intercpur^  bei. 
free,  and  tbe  t^infif  will  find  its  own  level,  and.reefu. 
late  itself.    Np  doubt :  let  famine  and  its  concomitant 
pestilence  be  tree,  and  it  will  nnd  its  own  Ipvel.  find. 
regulate  itselfl    Had  this  doctrine  be^n  aahered  to  in 
Ireland/  in  1822,  Ireland  might  protiaibly  have  founa 
its  owh^level^  and  regulated  itself  ere  tiii's.  -  »ut  ^ 
further,*  say  the  advocates  for  impdrfafion  anft  ff^^.^ 
trade,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  external 
trade  in  corn  would  produce  such' an  internarexci{e-'' 
ment^  b'y  tlhe  increased  remuneration  for  manufac' 
turing  labour^  as  i6  prevent  that  sort  oi*  deprecialfftn*^ 
and  derangement  here  pre viou% laid  dowflJ* 'And'** 
wis  the  power  of  supply  of  natural  and  of  tearftifac- '' 
tured  (or  artififcial)  productions  e^ual,  the  position '* 
would  deserve  investigation.    But^  whilst  the  supply 


•»■ 


o2^'oif^/'ti  a  C(^mparafiv^  ^  sense^  ^ay  be  cohsiaerea , 
Vi&tiA, '  w(l  tte^  piber '  mtlnite^  '&e  only  tehdency  of 
aUWir^trhiiied  intercourse  IS  to  increase  the'siibblv 


intercourse  is  to  increase  the  supply 


1    -i^''  * 


•nntfiSauou  of  all '  sqcial  order  . 

fI8,)  Tnp  preceding  forcible  ren^rks  Iiave^  m  ^ 
2^i^)f  m^ure,'  rendered  it 'unnecessaiy  for  me  to 
nt>dce  6he  grsind  argument  m  favour 'of  iinportati6n> 
wliicli  is'  perpetually  ur^eclj  au(^  witliout  V^^icli,  iiir 
deed^' the  proposiuon  would  oe  a  barefaced  attempt 
to  ennch  a  fpw  at  the  expense  of  the  increasing  po- 

J  J  '"  •■••,'•' /iji' .'.I'  ^'.'  .riij    .  '  V'  ■  IS'    '*  '*  Ti  • ' 

verty  and  certain  ruin  of  the  country  at  lar^e.  '  It  is 


to  an  equal  extent  our  forei&fn  trade.  Passing'  over 
the  deep  distress,  and,  indeed,  the  utter  ruin  which 
tke  me|asure|W^uld  ocqi|^ion  t^  thou^nds  in  the.  trap-  , 
sitic^f^  whpii  thpse^  interests  Y^jch  had  grpwa  up  and 
long.flourisheifiv^  contrary  system,  .y^ould  hajve 
tO|  be  ajt  once  tran^pted  downjaiyl  destf oyed^  (cc^side- 
rations  witn  which  pplitical^^pconopfy  npyer  t^Q^1b^es 
itself)^— let  up  examine  its  ^  pretensions  ojif  iti|  o^n 
grrott^ds;  '  ^Ii|i  t^e,  firsli  p\ace,.  it  i^  npt^rufi,  a«/ar.  a? 
ai^ti(iinetic  i^  qDnceijned.  Tho^  po^nf r;i?s,  frpfn  whi^h 
we  ^ve^^^iyed,  ^i^d,  pii^/sucl^  a  ^y^tepi^>J>«uld 
agaii^  receivif  pur  prinqipa^  suppfies^  Iip^a  thps^ 

*  '      *  StatUtical  nittttmiians,  Disqaisitlon,  &c.,  p.  xx. 
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to  which  Mfi  Jacob  has  directed  our  particokraileii* 
tioD^  are  not  the  countries  which  have  been  the  fore* 
most  to  encourage  our  internal  Industry  in  reton ; 
on  tiie  contrary^  they  have  been  amongst  the  last 
«sd  most  backward  so  to  do.  And  again,  tiiose 
years  in  which  we  have  made  the  largest  inportiitioM 
indicate  very  imperfectly  that  we  should  have  any 
eorrespbndtng*  increase  in  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  internal  industry^  much  less  that  tile 
money  account^  and^  what  is  of  greater  moment  stilt; 
the  labour  account  would  be  balanced^  in  such  mo^ 
mentous  transactions.  We  havB  seen  Mr.  Ganning% 
stati^m^t  of  the  enormous  importations  terminating 
in  February  1819 ;  what  effect  had  these  on  our  ex^ 
port  trade  ?  was  it  such  as  to  compensate  the  putting 
out  of  employrnent  and  pauperising  or  Starving* 
thousands  of  British  labourers  ?  There  was^  on  the 
contrary » a  ialling-off  of  many  millions  in  its  amount, 
joompared  with  any  year  $ince  the  peace ;  and^  com« 
pared  with  1815^  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
millions,  though  the  last-named  year  was  one  in 
.which  the  ports  were  strictly  closed^  and  less  com 
had  come  iqto  the  country  than  any  year,  save  one; 
for  the  preceding  tbree-and-twenty  years, 
.  (19,)  But  supposing  we  Were  to  concede  .ttiat  Ae 
countries  from  which  we  should  import  (and  the 
argument  has  no  possible  a{iplication  to  any  others) 
would  take  our  manufactures  to  an  equal  amount  in 
value ;  more  they  could  not  do — and  it  is  far  from 
clear,  looking  either  at  the  past  or  the  present  times. 
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that  Aey^  would  do  that :  tbe  policy  of  the  question 
18  insteaily  decided^  but  in  a  very  diflferetit  manner 
to  what  itB  advooates  either  do^  or  affect  to^  believe. 
Tie  .vary  reasons  which  might  have  been  valid  in 
&vour  of  Buoh  an  exchange  in  preceding  times^  the 
force  of  circumstances  has  totally  changed^  and  oon^ 
verted  them  into  insuperable  obstacles  against  any 
such  policy  ait  present,  I  shall  state  the  diief  of 
fliese,  and  beg  the  reader's  most  serious  consideration 
ofihem. 

To  produce  a  given  value  in  agricultural  products^ 
and  corn  above  all  the  rest^  requires  at  present  a  far 
greater  number  of  hands  than  to.  produce  the  same 
value^  on  the  general  average^  in  manufactured  ar« 
iides.  If  this  were  ever  a  matter  of  doubt,  it  no 
longer  remains  so,  since  the  introduction  and  increase 
of  machinery  to  so  vast  an  extent  has  taken  ^place, 
which  has  abridged  human  labour  in  the  fabricatba 
of  the  same  goods,  in  a  proportion  that  would  be  in-* 
credible,  had  it  not  been  frequendy  calculated ;  while 
in  agriculture  (happily,  I  thinks  for  mankind)  there 
have  been  few  inventions  for  ^^  shortening  human 
labour/'  of  great  practical  moment^  since  the  days  of 
Triptolemus.  But  even  before  these  recent  mecba- 
liical  discoveries  had  been  generally  introduced^' 
Adam  Smith  said,  '^  no  equal  capital  puts  into  mo^ 
tion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than 
that  of  the  &nner  *;  **  or,  in  other  words^  employs  and 

•  AdMQ  Smith,  W«ikli  of  Nfttions,  b.  ii.  cb.  6. 
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rewards  mote  human  beings. i>  ^WhnA  would  iiaihefe 
said  now?.  To  exchange,  therefore^  our  inatHifiu>- 
tored  goods^  eispeoially  as  at  piesent  >  fabHcated^*  for 
ike  agricidtmial  prddnob  of.  aootkert  oonstrjF^  td^  the 
same  ambunty  (euid  tbail;  is  all^  I  fepeat^iibatthe^.-aldl- 
vocates'of  this  free  trade  cam  or  do  faQldifiMt^i)ii8 
nefttiermoDe  nor  Jesft^an.to  exchkngb  tkeilabomg^ctf 
the  FKw  for  the  labour  of  the  mant,  aad^  tilat'ttb  a 
linie  When  the  general  ootorj  is^  that  *^  themlarket 
df  labour^*  is  ovemtocked  already .f  when  a  .|«Dporilien 
of  our  people^  unhappily  too  gneat,. wont  emfii^^nicaity 
and  When'  human  beings  are  ibeginning . to  iMlpf^- 
iioiJuiced  redundant  The  proposiAion  has  leog^  been 
partially  enteitaindd  and  noted  upon^^and  aQifa^  we 
have! seen  its  consequences;  accede  H  it  fuUyiiaad 
' tlie  catastrophe  of  the  country  f is  at  hand,  j 

Bntiiiis  singt^ar  enough,  that  erenwevetliftrfeon- 
'verse  of 'this  position  tme,  the  slrgument  in  favour  of 
ittt^rnkl  cdM;ifvation '  is  'strei^hened.  Wene  it  «coii« 
ced^ifaat 'the  same  value  in  a^ricultture  istraJM^fby 
fiswerihaiids'lhanfin  manufactures,  auf roui4(8d  .aS(i\He 
ave  %  so  many  nnHione  of  qncuttivat^  s^tia^y^wtnt 
'i^uld  tile  propoatiDnofsupiifeiatingiSntish  c|)ltivj^« 
'tbfa  thi^n  imply,  but  thefezofaaikgt».of  .that  blKwr  ^wUlfi^ 
ia  iddstprcifitatble  for  thai  Hihi«h  lia  }M9t  .9Qi?in.In 
everf  point  of  ^iew,  ithensfioneMhe  idea  pf^bei^g  jM 
from  di>M)ad,is  as  impotitie  a^  Nature  i9aeAn|ti^tp(j|jie 
imiiractioabfe.  Were*  we  guided  .by  i|ptei¥stt,Pf^> 
we  could  not  hesitate :  ^^  Of  all  the  ways»"  says 
Adam  Smith,  ^^  in  which  capital  can  be  employed. 
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aigvicQioiteriflr/  ligrffdi^the^  woflA  MivwitagefMia  U)  4be 

i  (fiOi)  Bdttoiffeton].;  If  washmild  lode  so  yaatiy 
1^  tiie.pi«pised*.eM0lniigie^  k  regaifd  to  the  quantity 
^tf^labtniti'Cteploypcl^  i¥e  Bhoidd  stfier  uifioit^ly  vf^w^ 
in  r^H^^ to. the  quality  of  ibe  kbour4ku8  thpiigbt- 
ileflBlytbartened;  WesfaouU  exdvangiay  iavaiy  xtmnf 
tcaats;' hahom^  in  ite  very  nature  essential^  fcnr  ibfit 
>«4Mhii8idften«8dpeifli]oii0;t**-ooB8tant,  foTithat  wbioli 
ri0iflii«(x]«|higi>;-»t^^^  fdc,  .tlHit  /which  .is  uneorr 

.t«ffli{'^^^4proddotiipe»Jw^i^  ib  lUpt  s^doiAviJmi- 

'itf^driMBi  and  de0K>ra|fan|ig»;  andaboveal^iaDdrita.a 
'^Miy  lahnntng  and'  iooieasing  extent,  the  laboQf  j  pf 
*iiian /IbvUbe  labour  of  raaehbes* 

Such  is  the  Olauous  faangahit  vrhich  oar  ;politi<ttl 

eecmnMiSfte;  ^aiB  orging  the  country >  to  condndei  as 

^  soon  M  'possible.    A  few  individuals,  it  is ;  not  meant 

to  *b^  denied^  would'  be  gainers  ^^a  few  doating 

eb^iitaKdts !  and  ■  foreign  •  iraderB,*-*^olki€al .  M^Uhms, 

ilflM^ckyeM4cAl&w  the  mrnmep  of  prospedty.  through 

'^'eartb^  Imd  who,  ^rhaps>  as  '^  mtisens  of -Abe 

*Wdfld,''"wduld  feel  fittle  regret  in  |so  doing  t  but 

'tb^e'whbsiB'ifiitei  and  fortunes  are  un^ed  ter  their 

'iciouiitt^,  taid^  whdte  (hearts  are*  as  uidisaokdUy  at- 

^ttlch^  tb'it,  wienld  renain. to  feel  the. consequences^ 

'sAid'  feeli  them  in  ibeir^posterity  to  the  remotest  gemi^- 

tktions  t  ^/^^  ^1  th«k  would  be  preserved*  to  tl^en^ 
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wortii  cherishing,  would :  be  the  remembranoe  of 
those  days  of  British  greatness  and  gloty^  wluoh 
would  then  have  set  for  ever. . 

(21.)  Hitherto,  in  this  hasty  apology  for  BriticA 
husbandry,  a  defensive  line  of  argument  has  Ijeeii 
principally  pursued ;  and  before  it  is  conoladed^  and 
a  few  strong  reasons,  of  a  more  positive  nature^  are 
adduced  In  the  same  cause,  I  will  attempt  to  show 
fliat  the  piain  reason  advanced  in. favour  of  th« 
proposed  revolution,  in  our  system  of  national  in* 
dustry>  is  founded  in  delusion^  and  is  at  utter  vari^ 
ance  with  the  nature^  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  It  is,  that  cheap  Uving  is  necessary  to 
support  manufactures  and  commerce.  Even  wer^ 
this  position  true,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  nation 
Inight  buy  the  gold  too  dear  which  would  thus  find  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  a  few ;  such  as  those,  of 
whon»  Locke  observes,  that  *^  they  may  get  by  a 
trade  that  makes  a  nation  poor*/'  Let  us,  however^ 
attend  to  this  fundamental  axiom  of  th^  iree-tfade 
system.  Reasoning,  d  priori^  it  is  not  at  all  pliun 
that  cheap  prices  would  encourage  industry;  the 
presumption  is,  indeed,  directly  to  the  contrary — 
that  they  would  probably  be  the  means  of  relaxing 
that  necessity,  which  has  been  elsewhere  shown  to 
be  the  mainspring  of  all  human  prosperity^.    No 

*  Looke,  Gonsidertttions  on  Lower,  ralfy  prefer  ease  before  labour,  and 

iiur  of  Interest ;  Works,  p.  27.  will  not  take  pains,  if  thOT  can  live 

«^   »  Sir  William  Temple  <applying,  idle."—"  Men,"  sayS  Dr.  Franklin, 

I  think,   the  observation   to   the  '^  do  not  work  for  pleasure,    but 

Dutch,  whose  industry  he  attributes  generally  from  necessity.'* 
to  their  necessities)!  *^  Men  natu« 


fotfign  trade  can  either  be  ooirnnenoed  or  supported 
irithDut  an  internal  one;  and  the  most  extended 
oomnierce  and  manufacture  oaa  only  rest  upon  the 
jsoltd  basis  of  internal  industry  and  wealili.  Lord 
Baoon  has  therefore  remarked^  that  '*  home  trade  is 
ihe  foundation  of  foreign ;''  and  that  agprioulture  is 
the  foundation  of  home  trade^  I  think^  none  will 
contest.  But  mere  reasonings  upon  any  Bubjeot> 
ixmcerning  which  a  direct  appeal  to  decisive  facts 
•may  be  made^  are  idle  and  absurd*  Let  us  then 
examine  whether  trade,  or  rather  foreign  trade,  has 
ever  been  founded  upon  cheap  living ;  and  without 
iracingthe  rise  and  progress  of  commerce  in  modem 
.times,  till  it  left,  in  great  measure,  the  southern 
parts  ^f  Europe,  let  us  limit  the  inquiry  to  its  later 
history*  during  which  it  has  made  such  gigantic 
strides.  Where  did  it  first  flourish  the  most  extent 
lively,  since  its  revival?  In  Holland  certainly. 
Supported  and  fostered  by  cheap  living  ?  No  man 
will  so  for  expose  his  ignorance  as  to  assert  this ;  or 
deny  that  the  period  of  the  greatest  relative  supe* 
riority  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  this  respect,  to  all 
the  world,  was  when  they  were^  beyond  all  compa^ 
risen,  the  dearest  country  in  it  ^  Holland,  at  that 
period,  fed  far  dearer  than  England ;  now,  wheat  is 
there  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  price  here.    But 

*    Puffendorf  says   of    Holland,  people  that  know  anything  of  Hot 

**  Every  thing  is  very  dear  ;*',  and  land  know  that  the  people  eat  deary 

again,  ^'  All  sorts  of  victuals    are  and  pay  great  taxes,'*  (p.  7*)    See 

tttted  and  sold  at  an  excessive  rate.**  likewise   Sir  William  Temple,  Sir 

ik^Historyof  Europe,  p.  268.)  William    Petty,    Mr.  Ijocke,   Mr* 

Andrew  Yarrenton,  in  hir  En*  Ray  and  others,  on  this  subject. 
glaad*s  Improvement,  says^  <^AU 


inr/tbB  lautteri  ix^*  lists  «dvaiK^d  wi^lhli  In^^iM^eM 
Qnnt  in  Ae  price  (^  foodi  >  £iiglaiidfiia^ikiO«f^b^^in(«li 
theifir^  naQiki.i»>a'gveat'iliw 
cial  nation ;  lahd^atnwbai  pamd  iiitflsiitrfroif^  Wh^iiMJ 
itetnncwaUbd'iO^reer  iw^  beMfeitlyidajIstitf^'^  9ikmk 
theryinry  dime  when  its  mtermillindustry]^)  iltf 'ilg^A^ 
twt,  wB8/iefl|wtaall|f '>gilai^d!'and 'Mpp^ 
titeboeji toi ibe  present  :tiine$'itiii|is/^netoj<)^tMeuii- 
ingxlts  /  doiDiiteroe  I  sqRl  .ancumulativg*  its  iMifittiiUif ^iMitr 
by  the  exibdtton  o£  ciiltivatioo,  butiftyf  ftsteiing^ltl' 
Wer:ai^^li^GDine^/it  is'truevntfae-  dear^ttoonntry  fas 
Snrqpe ;  ^  but  ibe-  very  sdibe  cawes)  have  teMteed  il^ 
ibi^tmittilindtistridus/aiidtbe^nicN^t  stice^^         *^''" 
ii.(32;)MiSo  standsitiie'^rgiiinenttili  refettelnoeito '(iib« 
past^  and  it  most  exactly  coincides  vHNAi'1iv6>  pV^tft 
statidrbf  ilie  Nfntetum. '   ilf  we  '<ask^  ihioM  ^frfio^  speak 
so  mopbAbodt  ttie'higfai  price  of  ^ptw 
fatal  )tftiDl]r )fiiveighiirade^  ftomtiiltosebdlfip^ftitil^ <it 
isi.thaiutheydfepmwt  dan  tvakie<iu!^tj^tai0(liagfiii><tfa^* 
ffKttbcit\idBiagm  ;t  wiii  diey^^ii^iBt^  to  ^  Ae  'a^M^*  ^^ 
Baissiai^iihk  geiindell'frf'rGefmMy,  rir^^venl'tol^ih^' 
citui^is  /  bCf America ?'    Thei  forg^  df*^ V\ll»f*(tirMKM(  * 
eiqpiret  tofmoitrow^  mkre  it  '■  «ot  ^for  HtU^  >  ittkitUt6l^ 
system  ef-tfab  i  Rui»sia» :  '^oi^eniaieni'}^  taiA'the  iliVtf ! 


*  Even  in  Ireland,  to  the  improve-  speaking,  namely  the  linen,  *'  never 

ment  of  which  I  wish  to  render  the  flourishes  when  oatmeal  is  eheap  ; 

present  argument  fipal)y  applicable,  the  greatest  exports  beiii|r  ^to&  ^  >9 

we  are  assured  that  itspnncipal,  if  dearest."  L    .       • 

not  sole  manufacture,    natiomilly  m    .,     t^  .  -  •  - 


hvt^i}  AND  ffittoiritN0»ni8k  ^/n 

qniU)p&f9|k9jd^  as  sudh 

dt9filjiiW0fef\ilimf  protwtiBg  dt^es  withdnAfm  i  ft 
i%An^FvftP<Kr  we  .liava  noai  to  apprebettd^  i£  fm 
)l»lWi}to.feaCfrfor  oiiir>  f^rei^i  trade*  aial}  {f^Frane^i 
wjiptriMi^^fthefiifive^iii^        exeepfion  of  Bngl' 

niiSOt  straagjel  is .  it}  thatl  witioi  oor  >  prefent  'vaonted 
sfyggoiri^i  frraa-ikiacbinefy  <iiot  to  taention  capitally 
iflHCii  i6  now,  negarded  as  almost 'omnipotent)^  tiie> 
atgpimwt  .&i^'>low  ptioes  is 'renewed  utth^ greater 
il^wmthj  thttB  ^yefy  aild  «•  pmniapally  WBgei  by  those* 
yiAie:rafei4illtein|)img,  as  mo6h  as  in  tiieiKl'iiesi- tD' 
HWdev I .mannal  labour,  unnecessary/  and  hnve'partiy 
siipeeeded  io  so-  doing.  Tbe  price  df  ooal  bais  fer^ 
more  toida  mtk  the  >argument-of  such^  tiian  the> 
pi^iof  GQrn  i  but'itfis:  not  the  price  of  either:  tiiat 
gq[Vieiai£|theqtiestioni>-  '  *-    r-^j 

Afd^)  {^thuig  is>iiiK)re  '6utprisingf  thun  the  Unfmn* 
n^iWy(ptherwiise>igaqranee^  irithiytbich  this'suHiject  is- 
miuJJlyijti^^ted. .  libera  aieoeotainly  I  seme  (iDrailclidS' 
oC/m40strjr  I  Uk  iWhioh  ^ifliber  nations  banrpt  thosd  tnntdral  i 
aiJLvaQ^gea.jover  ua i il^at/  nendtbr  it  inpsobabletimt; 
n^tsballiieyeribe  aUen  to.  Supplant  ithek  Idbonrs  wki 
t|^W}evparti0Plslr>cafie^(}i  nor  lean  weieas^nably-desiits: 
tb^titl^OuldibeiiOthenwise.  But  as  it  respects  lOfir 
leadipg.(An4:iltap)^'ii«ismuiao(u^^  assttt 

*  At  the  time  I  am  writing,  I  per.  usnally   much   greater.      But  for 

oeire  tbe  difference  in  the  price  of  Bcveral  years  past  wheat  has  only 

wheat  is  less  than  three  per  cent. ;  been  about  one^fourth  lower,  on  the 

(ini  Franefl  Sf  fir.  2  c  ;  fai  London,  average,  than  here ;  and  other  grain, 

32  fr.  08  c)  The  period,  I  presume,  the  general  food  there,  still  nearer 

18  peculiar,  at  the  difference  is  ourpricte; 


978  irbIiANb;  jt8  snu^:.  [i^*^^ 

tiiat  we  are  not  oontendbg  with  fbe  low  livings  but 
with,  the .  high  duties,  of  foreign  oountries^^rfrdutifts 
which  will  unquestionably  be  increased  a$  dor  goods 
pontmue  to  cheapen^  as  the  world  cannot -allow  its  in* 
4ustry  to  be  entirely  paralyzed  in  favourx)f  oursteam^ 
looms^  which  would^  if  duly  pataronized,  supply  ''  the 
great  globe  itself,  and  all  that  it  inherits."  On  Ihe 
^ontrary^  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  net  the 
dearness  of  our  manufactured  goods>  but  .their,  in* 
t>rdinate  cheapness^  that  has  rendered  foreign  ohuh 
tries  less  disposed  to  allow  them  entrance ;  it  has 
naturally  roused  their  jealousy^  and  rendered  it 
imperative  upon  tibem  to  defend  their  own  labour: 
and«  finally^  where  there  is.  a  free  marketi  I  appeal 
jto.all  late  experience,  whether  it  is  the  Gompetition 
pf  foreigiiets  that  is  to  be  the  most,  dreaded  and 
deplored^  or  that  of  our  own  manufacturers  and 
merchants^  whd  continue  to  glut^  and  consequeptly 
injure^  every  free  market  to  which  they  have  acoesS) 
.by  a  superabundant  and  inordinate  supply. 
;  (24.)  The  history  of  this  outcry  against  high 
jpnces  is  singular.  It  commenced  at  the  time  when 
agriculture  was  protected  and  was  beginning  to  pros- 
per ;  and  since  which  period  bread  has  beeui  relatively 
speaking,  constantly  lowering.  From  that  memo- 
xable  period  our  manufactures  and  commerce  took  a 
starts  and  down  to  the  present  days  (and  the  period 
has  been  extended  enough  to  afford  the  fullest  expe^ 
rience)  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  they  have 
extended  with  a  rapidity  of  which  there  has  been. 


i^»t-3 
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probably,  jio  previons  example.  But^  during  all 
thia  time^  aa  it  respects  that  interest^  ^'  tbe  cry  haa 
beeii  stiU  the  same" — ^^  We  are  injnred^  we  ahall  be 
nnaed  by  the  high  price  of  provisions^  compared 
mtfa  other  countries,  our  rivals*:  let  the  govern*' 
matt,  to  save  us,  withdraw  its  patronage  from  agri^ 
culture  1''  At  first  the  withdrawal  of  the  bounties 
on  that  kiterest  was  only  required.  But  the  spirit 
survives,  and  now  demands  the  destruction  of  the 
not  very  adequate  protection  which  it  still  enjoys. 
Bttcfa,  I  say^  have  been  the  complaints  during  the 
ve^  period  in  which  British  commerce  was  aU  the 
while  rising  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  greatness 
and  prosperity^  which  was  doubtless  owing  in  a 


*  A  oofloHft  coQootioQ  <»f  proofs  of 
the  uniivenal  prevalence  of  these 
MMApUiiitt  mli^t  be  given ;  a  very 
few,  however,  shall  suffice  as  mere 
•ptouiiais. 

In  1d77«  Andrew  Yarrenton,  in 
lus  then  popohir  worii  (Snglfuad't 
Improvement),  says  of  the  ^vooUen 
trade,  '^  Their  (the  foreigners')  mak- 
ing, doth  of  cheap  wool,  ana  cheap 
fictoals,  will  outdo  us,  and  vndo  us 
to,  if  not  timely  prevented."  p.  20. 
I  **  Mo  aftwi  but  the  M  news,  a 
bad  trade,"  p.  97. 

The  same  author  said,  Just  a  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  years  ago,  what  I  will 
Hwnture  to  say  has  been  asserted 
every  vear  since :  *^  The  coarse  cloth 
trade  ts  quite  spoiled  by  the  Gtennan 
manufactures^"  p.  110. 

Fifty  years  slterwards,  we  find 
that  there  wen  several  other  coun- 
tries: ^*The¥Vench,  In  particular 
ynpplaating  Britain  in  many  mar- 
kets  absoad.** — (Dobbs,  Essay  on 

Vrade,  p.7t  1720.) 
Ten  years  af terwards^  namely,  is^ 


1739,  Webber  wrote  on  «<  the  stalf 

of  our  woollen  manufactures,  shew- 
ing their  former  flbnorisliiag  and 
present  ruinpus  condition.*' 

Sir  Matthew  Decker  is  quite  copi- 
ous on  this  subject,  and  has  now 
beoome  too  popul^ir  a  writer  witibL 
our  economists  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  quote  htm. 

ISearly  half  a  century  after  the 
lest  date,  we  peroeive  that  It  -had 
been  actually  calculated  that  fo- 
reigaers  could  carry  on  most 
branches  of  trade  twent^five  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  we  could — ^*  ow. 
ing  to  the  deamess  of  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  for  many  years  past.** 
—(Present  State  of  Great  Britain^ 
Pref.,  part  S.,  page  6,  &o.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  thesd 
quotations :  they  aoound  in  all  books 
upon  the  subject  of  trade,  and  in  idl 
tepresenlatioiis  and  petitions  upon 
it :  it  is  still  less  needful  to  bring 
down  the  pnwfs  to  the  present 
period,  which  the  reader's  reooUeo- 
tion  can,  fully  supply. 


1080  aanam^  nsmnu^  llf^t^* 

{^«eoi''iiiiia6uiwiio^ihe);i^ri»d^  the>:rabM9'/liH| 

mit»trf  bo  long  parsiml^  iind  >iiliieb>eBothingp(inV 
etadaiiger  or  destvoy,  bnt  im  ioppo8ile^'{N>}icy^ioOM 
od^antegei  bas  oettaiiiljfi  <  aocraed  jifrgm^the  toeiiiiB«U 
agitation  of  this  subjeofa^  lif  .we  knew  dnralfte  el^afl 
i&uii9el«e0t<Df  ki.ifc  has  Areeted  tgififc-iiM  aifihth>n^ 
^Hid  drtw»  iforth^  &d  deUbev^  judgimobdiiHa]!  it^rf 


some  ofliltoabteirt'aiidiiMfitfxit^^ 
^p  livbdoa  flus  otwaaty  otkdr  QamttrjD^iasid  ii¥i&  Ijfafc 
views  of  a  few  otif  '^o6\(i^aue,i]imi&^ilka^^ 
af^Mcbt^  touching  4;b&  p&traBU^  \l^iah  fo^^fices 
werid^Ibe  likelfjrto  ti(MifeD0mj^     99klic4h]nes»uo:< 
"^r  ILock^obsdnrctai^  tbalithb  .fragaiifTr  andh  ittddstB|ocir 

'iittlibataUeitoifiiailiigii>priqe  df  ^^roTfldqns  ttsmiggt 
them ;  and  hence^  ^^  they  could  buy  our  ra!p6^iBed^ 
mike  iiyinbjfdil^\$faAisgihii  chea|>eri titan  iwei ddfuM*." 
lliiAcekbflitod  Ray  attiibfiteiitheirqproepeEitjsltoifae 
^Mnej  oause^  i  ^/thq  deatnessl  )of  ignmsuDdftienf^fe^ 
general  industry^/*  j*  qijsrfo 

i  )8iri '  WiMiBiiii' .T0mplei»(i)pdiDr^'JnBd)ititt  dosiroQEive 
iessdnrttirhichiAiiyfc  p6opte  beld^fiuetfa  tdtr^UiJEssopB  to 
Icingr  J^^i^e-  this.i'^es^i  hbui^;  $aaoii|^t  btni(d}!^fjiiiidr 
itemakifl  to  ihe(5aine>eff9ct^nilieaf(f(watodait  ^rSf  ate 
talk  of  i&dustry^  we  are  stillas  mu£;h3to  fierifi^/what  it 
is  that  make&pecple  industiiousiin  c)neq<^.iuiy^iaQdi 
idle  in  >  another.    I  conceive  th^;  truii;!^  S^3 

grounds  of  trade  to  be,  great  muBitiMfe?;  ^^^m 

*  Lodce,  Consideratpns  on  tib^         ^  Ray,  bbsemSlip^  j>a  f ^^^^ 
Lowwiug  of  Interest,  p.  16,  ney,  *.cr.p;0;i,        .      '  ..,„-v> 
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0ltiwiedtinia»tk  sinatt^dcNoopass!  of  laadv  whdreky'Ull 
JimigifiidinflBaity'io  life^  hefkme^tm^tk  \''  Tbeisaue 
anQior// 8|>eidfiiii^f  qf  Irdandi  Mys>  f^  in  order  to 
Umtoe*  teade^  piDvisioiis  mast  be  rmdered  so  (kar 
iis  te  eiifbiisfe  geiiai^  induk^ 
,nii4i^6  veasbn^^'  ^b^- «q'  intbHigeiit  antiior  of r  a 
lat^  ipB^ody^diap  eitij^htbited'advocirte  tif  .trad^^ 
^VvrfajvofainHaraesddQiQ  flanifid^  ootm^ 

ffa^  A^iibcMisei ' iand)  ibdre  facing^ oft  Bmall^  valtie^ 
fitbinilkiaaij^eJdbea^a  :  t  v;,. 

^i))f^(^frfdA  iindsfr  oeaitain/'  i  aajs  iCbtyi^  in  jbiftiDb^ 
counsnairj/lbraUe^  M  aitlfigibinded'oik  die  dbtonira^ 
ttionJefiUli raoi  whbbaTHe looked. inta iVthaiiln  illose 

1 

^odaiitdi»<wh«)e  pratiaionsiarb^dbea^y  the  paQ|[>le  ate 
^^F|9nerafly'Lpoory>t>oth  prai^etdiiig  ifrom^^i^  wantiiof 

/  Miilt>iar/a  eedlaiar^l^''  satjrskanMuttier  writer,  ^-  ihat 
idiiiiifad3a^>'i«&TEar!Tflk>te  infSctMMhriea  wjtote 

i9teaA}aaiidr<cienwqp€taitl3^  other)  pifoYtsionsf  are/visiy 
cheap*."  -  /'■'•;  ■•   .'».i  ••!  •• 

3/i60itaoh  a)dthdfflife»abthese;mi]^tiJD0]id9&d^  were 

dtnqoeflsir^j  iteriianlds  df  Sir  WMiiimii  I^X^V^ir 
ddybuia/QInid  V  C^oe ^  aBd<  many  otiidrs^>  Mihb  wrote 
:ml{h)d  md8t>mipm]tont)  tdJiicsitconiNibte^  wMbronr 

rVoL  i.  p.  4U)  (folio  edit.)    .  ,  103.    , 

Mrhat  sinffttlar  that   a  later,  T^iter  '  Pet^y,  Tracts,  p.  240. 

5^  IMliii;  H^MnV^d/  ttiMi  '« ihe  i«  Chid,  £^y  in'Trades preT/sd. 

Unen  jnanufacturQ  never  flourishes  p.-  17i  &c. 

Mtfii^iiMi^ dhel9 1  A^ iVei^t^t '  >»  'Oee,'on  tfae  tradd,  «Le; i^.  17- 

exports  of  linen   are   when   it   is  '  Yarrenton,  £ngland*s  ImproTe* 

teSrt;*"i>.  1N>1.'     *  ^'        '  ttent,p.  53. 

*>  Vindication  of  Cdumette  aHil 
tlie  Am,  p.  35. 
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iiatfonal  policy.  1  shall»  faoWBTsr,  onlf'add  tno 
odidrs ;  and  first.  Dr.  FranMin^  whose  sagHoiiy  ait 
tilch  raatterB  few,  I  thihk^  wfll  dispoie.  ^*  Cftieq»» 
ness  of  provisions/*  says  he^  ^^  makes  tha  oonmidK 
people  idle^  and  le^&  work  is  done  \''  AsA  loMfy 
Malie^Briln  m^kes  this  striking*  remsirk^  in  las  elabo- 
rate geogffapliioal  work:  ^^  llie  fai(»iity  wHh  ;wfaicK 
food  is  procured^  ohtrudsHie  growth  of  iaddstry 
gcndth6aTts^" 

(25.)  But  these  last  quotations  remind  me  of  whad 
I  shaald.  have  regretted  to  have  foi^gottm.  We 
must  do  justice ;  the  advocates  of  low  prices,  or,  is 
other  words^  of  nnlimited  importation^  have  no  inten^t 
tion  whatever  of  thus  interfering  with  the  neoesnty 
of  industry  in  the  lower  orders^  As  a  subject  of  de^ 
clamation,  low  prices  are  brought  forward  promi* 
hehtly  enough ;  but  when  we  look  for  their  expla- 
nation in  the  ^^  science  of  political  eoonomy^"  the 
mask  of  superior  humanity  falls  off^  and  cheap  prices 
are  contended  for,  in  order  that  low  wages  may  be 
enforced :  so  that  no  good  whatever  would  result  to 
the  labourers  of  the  kingdom  expecting  what  is  pro^ 
mised  in  their  hypothesis  as  a  fhture  contingency  of 
ibeir  system;  a  prophecy  which  experienoe  has  agam 
i)ontradioted.  Cheap  places,  in  all  fully  s^ed 
countries>  have  been  hitherto  those  in  which  the 
working  poor  have  been  the  most  degraded  and 
depressed ;  and  cheap  times  those  in  which  they  have 

• 

• 

"  Dr.  Franklin,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.         >"  Malte^Bran,  Oaoff.  b.  uiii^  p, 
106.  602,  r 
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bMn  tihe  nbit  wratehed*  These  fkcta^  of  wreh  para- 
moiMit  ifoportanoe/ if  the  qaestion  b  to  be  placed  on 
ihicr  basis  of  humamty,  have  been  conetantly  asaertedy 
andtf  I  b^ieire,  never  disputed  by  thoise  of  oor  best 
iMfem  who  have  paid  the  dosest  attention  to.' the 
sobjeet,  and  who  were  equally  well  qualified  to  jud^ 
by  flieir  intelligence  and  humanity  * ;  and  I  shall  only 
eoafinia  ny  appeal  to  sudi  by  one  more  modem 
observer^  who^  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old^ 
BeraM  to  have  paid  piEuiicular  attention  to  the  condi*^ 
tion  of  the  working  classes^  I  mean  M.  Simond ;  he 
eomes  to  this  oondusion :  '^  the  low  relative  price  of 
food  is  disadvantageous  to  the  poor  \*^ 
'  To  show  bow  slightly  the  contemplated  lowering 
bf  the  agricultural  values  of  the  country  would  affect 
the  cost  of  goods^  on  the  general  average,  as  now 
manufactured^  I  had  entered  into  some  rather  minute 
ealcnlatiohs ;  but  they  are  rendered  unnecessary^  as 
well  as  most  of  my  preceding  arguments^  by  the  view 
of  the  subject  which  immediately  follows.. 

Granting  all  that  is  asserted^  and  to  its  fullest 
extent,  by  those  who  contend  that  our  manufactures 
only  e6ntinue  to  exist  and  prosper  upon  a  principle 
of  competition,  into  which  the  price  of  food  mters  so 
deeply,  let  us  see  to  what  their  own  doctrine  leads; 
The  truei^  it  is,  the  more  disastrous  and  fatal  must 
be^  its  consequences. 

,  •  SeeSir  J.  Child's  Essay  on  Trade»  .63.    Dr.  Fr^klin^  Essays,  vol.  ii, 

praf.  xi.  ^  17,  SCe.    Sir  W.  Dave*  p.  ISO,  &«. 
iiaiit*8  Ways  and  Means,  p.  125.  ^  Simopd,  Tt9Ye]s,  &c.  p.  388. 

Van«B(€ii*»  Englwdd  Impro¥ed,  p.  '  •  * 
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If .  our  forepgn  trade  can  ohlj.pr^p9i;iby,fmJUi^ 
oar.  workmen  to  live .  as  cheap^  it^  wiU.  Mlow,  tW- Wr. 
evitably»  t^at  it  can  only  continue  to4o  ap^.by  KfpM^t. 
sitating  tbem  to  live  as  low  a3  theur  Toi^if^  liva)^.  i 
And  the  latter  necessity  is,  opi  any  «ucbf,pri4i(^%ii 
unhappily  far  more  uigent  than  the  form^,  inapnifK^. . 
as  the  difference  in  the  nature  and.  quality,  of  the  foodi! 
of  Englishmen^  compared  with  that,  of  .thieve  foreign 
competitors^  is  far  greater  than  the  difference  in  itg; 
price.    Let  a  Frenchman  and  an  £i^lishmswif<for 
instance^  each  preserving  their  respective  habits  of 
life,  supply  themselves  at  the  same  market  pricesii 
and  the  former,  contenting  himself  principally  with  a* 
vegetable  diet,  will  subsist  on  less  than  half  the  sum 
which  the  latter  must  expend,  to  preserve,  in  like 
manner,  his  accustomed  comforts.    The  difference 
becomes,  perhaps,  still  more  striking,  if  the  compa- 
rison be  extended  to  the  other  branches  of  thdir 
expenditure,  such  as  their  clothes,  furniture,   and 
habitations.    For  the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  may 
appeal  to  all  who  may  have  entered  their  respectire 
dweUings. 

If,  then,  it  be  necessary,  in  order  io  promote  or 
secure  our  foreign  trade,  that  our  manufiatcturers 
should  feed  as  cheap  as  the  continental  ones,  I  say  it 
is  at  least  twice  as  necessary  that  they  should  live  as 
poor ;  and  then,  since,  after  all,  the  lower  ranks  are 
the  great  consumers,  as  well  as  the  producers,  what 
becomes  of  our  internal  industry,  either  agricultural 
or  manufacturing  ?    It  needs  no  reply,  nor,  indeed. 


motibe^gt^cbiiiitii^  tlkt'itlc«ib  tii^ti'dviii'j'ti^Q^hidy' ' 
st^fi^'fltltib  fis^tli^'  dditt^etitbr  '^<tin^la6d:""ini^' '. 
prtxludltf  »(iiiititiab  iUdd'iiti^,  ■in  ^bitih  "v^e  baji'cl>mp6t^'^ 
trlUQi^tlti^,'  'ki«l ibkii^  sihd  ImptfrUtt'i Iffier^'  dtf&" 

our  ^«eatBt«l«XUK^fiilly  MaVle  thb-.(!R!^iAeti6U;'  !4rid'tlid" 
nation  -pfoitt^d,':bnd^«^dk!  ^^iSsbs  6!P  'ifa^  i6bmiiitiiiii^ ' 
w««ip*es6Hr6d>'l^  m^'p^Avcfy:  '•  Ettbi^H'Bf fH^  ^6- " 

the-^ylaeipiy  df  ii  9^^ and'Hbbt^  tilteh;btiKg;^d"*  | 

thoi^iNitture-'liMbif  <d<^ly  Udittat^  'by^'fait',  M'' 
dili^nty  «Mflbhtk>6 :  ^' hef  tmytbg'^dfinfi^^.  '  :'B^^ 
idi«>  llb^  b6eiii>Mbi«''«iiei^dl'  iUad'to<  cl)nstr{(lt^41i^  " 
staff4fli^6n6  o(i^$e'ft«r'peedki'  ^  i''iilay;'sH<ii^- 
has  interposed  great,  and,  what  the  advcxSate^  of'* 
ivapoT^k^B^'iifOdld'Mn^'repfestsnt  as' ysu^^mbl^, 
ob8tHd«sidg«iilBt  Jt'  dafiotfs  relyttgiipoiti'thd'brok^ri;- 
re<d/fli  fevetgfal|i«)^))^»forrt^  daily  l)T«^.'ldi^btl'<' 
thiseafagiidl'inote  ttcvedfta^r^'in  the  bi^iaittitne  ^'iaf^ 
toMyb^onY  pdttib&i'  edohdmists;  Otftt  Mng^-vHH  find 
iki  own  level,  <  if  toft  to  i^etnsdves. ' '  lliis  is  'trae> '  * 
iitt  ftrtl^'ltsry'j^^ason  thtrt  m«  object  to  fHe 
policy  imid  itkev  ptetas  ^  ive  do  bot  wish  to-  seb'tl 
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peasantry  of  England^  under  their  gkilflil  manage* 
ment,  balanced  with  the  boors  of  Russia.  As  iar  as 
the  system  has  already  gone,  it  has  sunk  the  mid^ 
ranks,  once  the  strength  of  the  country,  into  tiie  lees 
and  dregs  of  wretohedness ;  while^  in  these  national 
agitations^  the  bubbles  have  risen  fh)ni  beneath^  and 
covered  the  surface  of  society  with  froth. 

(36.)  But  the  financial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a 
free  trade  in  com,  and  cheap  prices^  did  none  else 
interpose,  are  insuperable.  To  say  not  a  single 
word  about  the  disposable  revenues  of  the  country^ 
^hich,  we  are  at  present  informed^  cannot  be  ma- 
terially reduced  %  let  us  advert  to  its  fixed  incum- 
brances,  I  mean  its  debt,  amounting  to  considerably 
above  800  millions  sterling ;  a  trifle,  which  the  par- 
tisans of  the  new  system  rarely  think  it  worth  while 
to  recollect  in  any  of  their  arguments  and  calcula- 
tions. 

That  the  value  of  the  real  property  of  the  country, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  its  products,  determines  in 
great  measure  all  other  values  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  settled  incumbrances  alone  excepted 
(and  even  those,  though  in  a  ratio  directly  adverse, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  other  national  interests,) 
few,  I  believe,  will  controvert :  so  at  least  ai^e  the 
partisans  of  the  new  system,  even  as  it  regards  the 
value  of  the  products  of  the  steam-engine,  and  would 
persuade  us  to  act  accordingly.     Now,  to  reduce 

*See  Edinburgh  B6W6W  for  Oct  lltt7. 
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Aese  values^  at  once^  fhroughout  a  whole  countiy^ 
entirely  unincumbered^  would  render  that  country 
neither  richer  nor  poorer:  it  would^  indeed^  by 
greatly  altering  the  proportionate  value  of  real  pro* 
perty^  and  all  money  debts  and  engagements,  invcdye 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals  in  distress  and 
ruin ;  but  the  depression  of  these  would  only  be  the 
elevation  of  others,  which  is  just  what  our  political 
economists  mean  by  things  finding  their  own  level. 
But,  touching  the  national  incumbrance)  unexampled 
in  magnitude  in  the  history  of  human  affairs,  these 
projected  alterations  would  become,  in  their  issue, 
matters  of  overwhelming  import ;  just  as  they  should 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  money  value  of  the 
real  property  of  the  empire,  would  they  increase  the 
pressure  of  its  fixed  debt.  Where  is  the  man  of 
common  sense  that  dares  deny  this  ?  To  the  pointy 
therefore :  England  has  a  debt  of  upwards  of  800 
millions^  the  interest  of  which  she  has  engaged  to 
discharge^  not  by  a  "  corn  rent,"  but  by  a  fixed  flum 
of  money,  say  28  miUions  per  annum.  This  debt,  if 
it  be  ever  repaid  at  all,  must  be  repaid  in  great  mea* 
sure  from  the  real  property  of  the  country :  k  will 
appear  that  even  the  interest  of  it  is  mainly  provided 
for  from  that  quarter,  when  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  traced  to  its  source.  Locke^  speaking  of  land,  in 
reference  to  the  public  incumbrance,  says^  '^  there  at 
last  it  will  terminate ' ;"  and  observes^  that  *^  taxes^ 

•  Lock«,  Cooiidenttioiu  on  tho  low^riog  of  Intereat,  Works,  vol.  ii.  ^  20. 
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however  oontrived^  and  out  of  whose  hands  soever 
lipmediately  taken^  do^  for  the  most  part^  tenmnate 
^pon  land*."  He  ^^  challenges  anyone  to  ^ow 
\dV9L  ^  country"  where  it  is  otherwise^ ;  and  still  be 
h&d. Holland  before  his  eyes^  and,  indeed^  in  his  full 
nscpUection  at  the  time^  for  he  had  just  been  alluding 
toit  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  doctrine  is  no  longer 
Considered  orthodox^  though  the  theorists  who  im- 
^viga.  it  will  just  as  readily  overturn  it,  as  they  can 
14s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  But^  to 
4efer  to  their  superior  light ;  supposing  the  share  of 
the  debt,  falling  on  the  real  property  of  the  nation^ 
to  amouut  to  600  millions  only  of  the  whole^ — and 
1^  other  values,  as  before  observed^  are  principally 
r^ulated  by  that  of  land  and  its  products,  the  re- 
maining property  of  the  kingdom  (exclusive  of  its 
coin,  which  is  a  trifle  in  this  argument)  is  placed  in 
precisely  the  same  predicament  as  that  about  to  be 
^plained : — ^supposing  we  estimate  the  annual  value 
ojf  the  Xandj  including  ^^  housing,"  at  50  millions^ 
and  allow  this  to  pay  rather  less  than  3f  per  cent.^ 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  latter  property, 
is^  I  think,  not  too  high  an  estimate ;  then  the  real 
property  of  the  country  would  amount  to  about  1,340 
millions — ^about  forty  pounds  an  acre  for  the  culti* 
vated  land,  including  houses.  A  fall  of  one-half  in 
the  value  of  the  produce  %  the  value  of  property 

*  Locke,  Considerations  on   the  ^  Perhaps  tKissnppootion  may  Vtf 

lowering  of  Interest,  Works,  vol.  il  thought   extravagant ;    bat  if  the 

p*  27.  prices  of  corn  on  the  continent  are 

•^  Ibid,  p.  ^«  attended  to,  it  may  appear  4>tbeN 
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sinking  in  the  same  proportion,  or  any  thing  like  it^ 
M^onld  occasion  a  national  bankruptcy.    Assuming^ 
in  the  6rst  place,  the  worth  of  the  real  property  of 
the  country  to  be  1,340  millions,  chargeable  with  its 
share  of  the  public  debt,  600  millions, — ^the  value  of 
its  unincumbered  part  would  of  course  be  740  mil- 
lions :  but,  reduce  the  value  of  the  former  one-half, 
and  the  clear  value  remaining  would  be  reduced  to 
one-tenth  of  the  former  sum,   and  would  amount 
only  to  70  millions ;  a  sum  totally  inadequate  to 
sustain  its  possessors,  or  even  to  substantiate,  prac- 
tically, their  claims  upon  the  property  thus  reduced 
in  value.    These  sums  and  proportions  may  not  be 
at  all  correct,  nor  do  I  contend  that  they  are ;  but, 
under  every  possible  rectification,  the  result  of  the 
measure  would  be  the  same, — ^national  bankruptcy. 

(27.)  To  enforce  the  preceding  statement  by  a 
striking  illustration,  or  rather  demonstration,  for  such 
it  will  appear  when  duly  considered : — In  many  parts 
of  India  the  produce  of  the  land  is,  after  the  har- 


wise.  Even  within  a  few  hours'  sail 
of  us,  in  the  ports  of  Holland,  wheat 
seems  to  be  little  more  than  a  third 
of  its  value  here.  (See  Returns  of 
British  Consuls,  Paper  No.  42,  &c.) 
3ut  it  is  still  preferable  to  appMoal  to 
fiicts,  where  they  can  be  obtained, 
rather  than  to  rely  on  reasonings, 
however  apparently  dear  and  con- 
clusive they  may  be.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  Mr.  Canning  attri- 
buted the  ^^  extraordinary  depres- 
sion*' in  the  English  market,  which 
continued  for  three  years  afterwards, 
to  the  influx  of  foreign  com  in  1818 
and  1818.    7he  ec^teat  of  that  de- 


pression we  can  easily  ascertain  ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  record.  In  the  year 
preceding,  viz.  1817 y  when  the  im- 
portation commenced,  wheat  was 
94s,  Od, ;  in  the  year  1822,  to  which 
3Ir.  Canning  asserted  the  influence 
of  that  importation  extended,  having 
regularly  fallen  during  the  wholQ 
time,  it  nad  sunk  to  43<.  3d.  But 
the  very  proposition  of  abandoning 
the  poorer  soils,  which  the  political 
economists  now  alwavs  connect  with 
the  question,  suffiaently  subetan* 
tiates  the  correctness  of  the  foregoing 
view  of  the  subject. 
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Test»  collected  into  a  heap,  from  which  the  varioas 
ddmants  take  their  respective  shares.  This^  how- 
ever disguised  by  the  artificial  expedients  of  money 
or  paper  payments^  is  virtually  the  case  everywhere. 
It  is  so  here^  even  according  to  the  showing  ef 
our  political  economists.  How  stands  the  ease^  then, 
in  reference  to  England  and  its  public  debt  ?  At  the 
termination  of  the  war^  the  nation  had  to  pay  its  cre- 
ditors in  wheat,  out  of  its  heap,  calculated  on  the 
average  price  of  twenty  preceding  years^  daring 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  debt  had  been  con- 
tracted, about  fifty-five  millions  of  bushels.  Twelve 
years  afterwards,  in  1836,  being  the  last  whidi  I 
have  examined  the  averages  of,  we  were  paying 
these  creditors  out  of  the  same  heap,  eighty  millions 
of  bushels.  This  has  become  sufficiently  onerous^ 
But  our  projectors  have  discovered  a  singular  method 
of  lightening  the  burden ;  they  propose  that  (by 
throwing  lands  out  of  cultivation)  we  should  greatly 
diminish  the  national  heap,  and^  at  the  same  time^ 
double  the  claims  upon  it.  In  reducing  the  whole 
incumbrance  into  measures  of  wheats  as  is  done  in 
many  other  calculations^  I  am  illustrating  the  case 
rather  than  accurately  explaining  it ;  were  I  enabled 
to  do  the  latter^  the  proposition  would  be  still  more 
odious.  That  part  of  the  national  incumbrance 
which  is  paid  more  directly  by  human  labour,  whether 
manufacturing  or  agricultural  (and  it  is  now  aigued 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  it  is  so  provided  for), 
demands  an  increase  of  that  labour  to  a  like  extent. 
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Allowing^  as  our  political  eoonombts  oontend^  thai 
the  price  of  labour  is»  in  a  great  degree^  deter* 
mined  by  that  of  com^  the  workmen  of  England 
¥Fould»  under  the  operation  of  this  univeraaL  reduc^* 
tion  of  prices^  have  to  contribute  so  many  more  days' 
labour^  in  order  to  discharge  their  quota  of  the  &xed 
incumbrance^  as  that  difference  amounted  to. 

(28.)  But  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  national  debt 
is  alluded  to  at  all  in  these  discussions^  although  it  is 
that  which  renders  the  com  question  so  tremendously 
momentous  in  its  bearings.  It  is,  however,  noticed 
in  a  late  number  of  a  periodical  work,  whidi,  I  under* 
stand,  is  with  many  reckoned  great  authority  ;  and 
where,  consequently^  one  may  expect  to  find  the 
question  I  am  considering  presented  in  its  plainest 
and  most  forcible  form.  It  therefore  behoves  me, 
while  on  this  subject,  to  examine,  and  I  shall  do  so 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  article  in  question.  And, 
first,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  whole  atgument 
amounts  to  a  full  admission  that  the  country,  under 
its  present  circumstances,  cannot  possibly  dispense 
with  protection  to  its  sericulture — ^no,  not  even 
should  its  own  proposition  be  acceded  to ;  as,  after 
making  the  effort  recommended,  it  is  still  proposed 
to  retain  a  *^  constant  duty  of  5«,  or  6*.  a  quarter ' ;" 
so  that  we  are,  after  all,  united,  it  appears,  on  the 
general  principle ;  the  diffbrenoe  being  only  as  to 
the  measure  of  its  application.    As  to  the  mode  by 

*■  Edinbuigh  Review,  No.  xcii.  p.  401* 
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B^ioh  itis  proposed  td  oVeh^ipefttietiliffiGidty'^srtitris 
onaiw^hiofa  would  hav^  fuUJr  wB^rndedl  me  in  all  my 
precediBg  !  views  <m  the  dubjedt^lMi/IienteiAaided 
doubts  nespectiog  them;  and  it^hidli<Itthink)iilQiiU> 
and  I  am  sure  ought  to»  have  brought,  me  over  to 
ihem^  had  I  previously  held  contrary 'opinions:  for^ 
assuredly^  never  was  there  a  proposition  submitted 
to'tiib  p^bHe;  fraught  with  more  f<^  ^d  unfidHiete^ 
than  the  one  which  is  levelled  again^  agriculture;  in 
the  article  I  have  just  been  perusitig.  Piasshig  over 
much  that  is  positively  incomprehenslible,  isuch  iiik'a 
suiti  of  ten  or  twenty  millions  p6r  ^aiMum,  ithw  iti 
acCtial  circctetion  amongst  us^  being  ^^  wastM ' wltii- 
o«it'  advant&ge  to  any  individual  whatever,  aaid*  in 
fact  as  much  destroyed^  as  if  it  Vere  cast  into  the 
fire  or  the  sea  V — I  shall  merely  allude,  at  present, 
td  the  direct  proposition  respfectirig  the  botti^la'wfe. 
It  s^ms  to  be  acknowledged,  thkt  theise  cannot  'be 
ttkterially  altered  Without  a  great  reduction  in  the 
national  debt;  and  a  reduction 'to  the  ambunt  of 
one-half  of  that  debt  is  proposed.  •      ^ 

First,  then,  as  to  thef  calculations  of  the  schenii^ 
The' debt  is  estimated  at  760  tnSllib&s,  abd^' Full* 
derstand  the  article,  the  other  property  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  2,330  millions;  an  assessment  of  12  per 
cent.  pn.  the  whole  of  which^  it  is. said,  *^  would  be 
about  adequate  to  discharge  the  half  of  the  existing 
public  debt  of  the  country  ^"    But  if  the  public  ac-* 

«JBdiii!mrgU.R«vi^,  N(KX«ii.p.         *!Z6i<i.p,408. 
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CDOnts  dre  oorreoflj  published^  or  are  to  be  under* 
stood  and  relied  upon,  I  find^  in  1826^  the  public 
delit  (for  it  >  would  be  idle  not  to  include  the  out^ 
sAinding  and  unfunded  part  of  it)  standing  thus : — 

CapiUb  uiinde«med £770,128,307 

ynfunded  D^bt 35^9j589 


^£813^77,866  • 

Exclusive,  it  is  stated^  of  5»548,817/.  exchequer  bills, 
tp  be  Issued ;  exclusive,  also,  I  should  suppose,  of 
the  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  and  that  which,  by  a  cu- 
rious misnomer,  goes  under  the  name  of  the  ^^  dead 
V^eight : " — ^may  it  be  a  living  one,  as  long  as  nature 
TffiU  permit :  the  debt  of  justice  and  of  gratitude^ 
which  a  grateful  country  pays  to  its  veteran  defen- 
d/^rs,  will  be  the  last  of  which  she  will  complain! 
Tbn^se  additional  items  will^  I  fear,  augment  the  in- 
qmabiranpes  of  the  country  to  a  formidable  extent. 
Put,  excluding  them  altogether,  and  taking  the  whole 
<J^bt  at  only  814  millions,  and  the  property  of  the 
(^uptf7>  as  estimated^  at  2,330  millions  ^  twelve  per 
cent,  on  both  would  amount  to  377,280,000/.^  leav- 
ing 436,720,000/. ;  rather  more  than  half,  according 
tp  afithmetic^  but  involving  a  very  trifling  mistake^ 

^  Hansard,  Pari.  Papers,  voL  xv.  made  by  the  Right  Honourable 
9p.xi.  and:  six*  Since  writing  the  Robert  Peel,  which  stands  thns:— « 
abote,  I  have  seen  the  statement 

*'  *         *  Capitals  unredeemed £777,476,000 

Amount  of  the  unfunded  debt  outstanding      34,770,000 


£812,246,000 

To  this   iiuin  must  be  added  the      I  should  presume  the  East  In4ia 
items  mentioned  above ;  and,  if  we      debt,  &c. 

are  to  break  up  ih^  *<  pnonopolies,"         **  Edinburgh  Retiew,  No.  :Kcii.  p. 
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Gompwed  with  tiioae  which  are  fallen  into  in  making 
up  this  ''  half/' 

To  say  little  at  present  abont  the  proposal  of  the 
plunder  of  the  property  of  great  numbers  of  our  fid* 
low-subjects,  who,  under  the  direct  encouragement 
of  the  legislature^  have  embarked  their  capital  in 
what  our  writer  calls  '^  monopolies'*  (which^  how- 
ever^ are  monopolies  of  this  peculiar  character,  that 
they  are  open  to  any  individual  who  may  choose  to 
participate  in  them)  j  and  to  advert^  principally,  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  ag^cul- 
ture :  talking  about  *^  the  forced  cultivation  of  the 
inferior  soils/'  (and  pray  what  cultivation  is  ti^ete 
that  is  not  forced  ?)  it  is  intimated  that  they  should 
go  out  of  that  state.  As  this  is  the  favourite  and 
perpetually  repeated  maxim  of  the  whole  school^  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  inquire 
what  proportion  of  the  country  they  mean  to  include 
in  this  comparative  mode  of  description ;  and  what 
is  the  amount  of  ^*  the  inferior  soils,"  the  ^^  poorer 
land,''  which,  according  to  the  notion  of  these  pa- 
triots^ must  be  *^  abandoned :"  but  on  this  important 
subject  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  We  know  what  is 
properly  so  called  is  by  far  the  largest  quantity  every 
where.  Even  in  the  Pays-de*Waes,  ^'  incontestably 
the  richest  part  of  Flanders  %"  and  consequentiy  of 
Europe^  if  not  of  the  worlds  ^*  three-eighths  only  are 


*  Abbe  Muin,  Memoir  on  tbo      nicaU 
Agric.  of  Flancton,  io  bu  Commu.     lurei 
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considered  good*/'  certainly  nothing  like  8o  lai^g^  a 
pttypoition  could  be  so  denominated  in  England. 
Mr.  Ricardo  indeed  speeks  out  upon  ihis  point :  he 
divides  our  soils^  by  way  of  exemplifying  this  idea  of 
throwing  lands  out  of  cultivation^  into  six  classes* 
putting  half  of  them  out  in  regular  gradation ;  namely^ 
the  sixths  fifths  and  fourth^  by  a  continued  fall  of 
prices*  which  importation^  it  is  not  meant  to  be  de* 
nied»  would  occasion ;  and  he  adds  these  ominous 
words,— AND  so  ON  *.  These  poorer  soils,  all  such 
writers  complain,  require  more  hands  to  cultivate 
than  the  richer  ones«  This  fhct  is  conceded,  and  let 
it  be  borne  in  mmd«  What  is  it,  then,  that  this 
constantiy  repeated  proposal  of  putting  the  inferior 
soils  out  of  cultivation  amounts  to  ?  To  speak  quite 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  and  truth,  it  amounts, 
on  their  own  principle,  to  this :  to  depriving,  ulti- 
mately ,a  great  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  England 
of  their  calling,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  the  labourers 
of  England  of  work ;  and,  consequentiy,  that  propor- 
tion of  both  classes,  and  their  families,  of  their  daily 
bread.  Supposing  we  were  to  admit  that  much  of 
the  land,  abandoned  as  corn-fields,  would  be  then 
depastured,  he  knows  nothing  of  his  subject  who 
would  argue  that  this  would  continue  the  latter  in 
employment:   '^  it  is   husbandry"  alone,  as    Sir 

*  Raddiff;  Report  of  tlie  Agric.         ^  Ricardo,   Principles   of  FoUt. 
of  Flanders,  p.  162.  £con.,  p.  314. 


Tb(»nas  More  says,  Aat  *^  requiretti  iriaiijf  tiahMs*.** 
But  what  are  all  these  considemtiOKS  ^^  to*  th^  co6li 
blooded  calculators  of  the  day  f '-^^  Woftbk]^^ 
as  Burke  exclaims^  ^^  of  trade  and  commefrce/whicJ?,** 
says  he,  *^  are  the  gods  of  our  political  ecoiiomi^  \^ 
The  grey-headed  exiles,  unknowing  ot  aiiyttthft' 
employment,  and  not  able  to  obtain  any»  if^tH^ 
could  learn  it»  with  their  destitute  families;  ^re'4io 
impediment  in  the  plans  of  these  efnlighteheid  patH(fi^^ 
they  will  ^^  find  their  own  level  I"  arid  wfclle  the  j^bofl^ 
wretches  are  rapidly  sinking  to  it,  thesb  'hekrfl^ 
system-mongers  earnestly  advise  the  nation  to  Witb^ 
draw  all  charitable  assistance  from  them,  and  teadi 
the  wealthy  and  the  fortunate,  as  far  as  in  them  lies, 
to  exclaim  concerning  such  in  the  ears  of  an  offended 
Deity, — *^  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?" 

And  not  only  would  millions  be  thrown  out  of  m- 
ployment  and  bread  by  this  proposition,  but,  what  I 
am  happy  to  see  appears  a  heinous  offi^nce  in  'tbti 
sight  of  our  reviewer,  as  it  regards  the  stocki-holdei^^ ' 
multitudes  would  be  deprived  of  their  property ;  thb 
little  freeholders  of  the  kingdom,  as  before  observed, 
principally  owning  the  worser  soils,  and  the  great' 
landed  proprietors  the  richer  tracts  of  country.  Thii 
writer,  being  in  all  respects  an  economist,  means  to 

*  Utopia,  p.    60.      Montesquieu  difTerenoe   in   the  proportion^  tee 

says,  *>*  Pasture  lands  find  employ-  Farmer's  Letters,  pp.  45—84, 149. 

ment  only  for  a  few.    Corn  lands  ^   Burke,    Rdiectiona    on  (^^ 

employ  a  great  many  men.** — (Esp.  French  Revolation,  p.  117* 
des  Lolz,  1.  zziil.  c  14.)    For  the 
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acy<mpj|js|ii.  twif  olbjcfete  at  the  fAme  timtf.  He  pro* 
I^p9^  tff )  be  at  once  humane  and  liberal — at  the  ex- 
pep^Q  o|  Qtbei9-*4he  Eiast  aOjd  West  India  proprie« 
toi;^*^  ( He  prooeeds^  however,  as  all  others  invariably 
do  9tho  have  similar  purposes^  by  commencing  with 
i|Q,^jt|ack  upon  character,  when  property  is  to  be 
i^i^Qk  at  /^  Thqy"  (the  West  Indians,  I  presume) 
'*  ,are.fosteii9is  of  a  system  of  slavery/'  To  be  sure 
th^  .aire,  and  England,  from  the  first,  fostered  th^m 
i^f^itf  I  am  for  abolition,  and  ever  have  been> 
hut  not  in  the  way  of  spoliation,  but  by  contributing 
cl^rfuUy  my  honest  share  towards  carrying  into 
e^fsct  so. godlike  an  act :  so  that  the  national  justice 
shopld  be  unsullied,  while  its  humanity  was  exalted ; 
and  the  merit  of  the  act  shared  by  a  generous  people 
that  wills  its  accomplishment*  Then  the  East  Indian 
pr/^pri|etors>-T-they>  it  seems,  are  '*  pampered  and 
sippppr^d"  at  the  expense  of  **  the  nation."  I,  too, 
wijih  to  see  ladia  governed  in  the  name  of  George 
th^  f?pnii]b  i  but  I  should  never  dream  of  the  nation's 
ts^pg  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Company, 
wi^Qut  taking  at  the  same  time  to  its  debts — and  I 
d^  not  perceive  that  this  calculator  has  made  any 
prqyision -for  thistitem  either,  immense  as  it  is  in  its 
pvffi^  4impufUi\    But  to  return  to  our  little  free- 


■  According  to  the  public  aocoants, 
tbM;debi»  ht  1886-^  amounted  to 
4l,aT9',0fW.  £.  Ind.  Rev.  Accounts, 
Pari.  ftcfen^lOSiS,  No'.  32d,  p.  49. 

I  cannot  rdhiiii  here  from  paoi* 
ing  a  moment,  to  put  a  case.  I  have 
in  my  eye  two  neighbours  ;'-one  a 
large    stock-holder;    the  reviewer 


speaks  very  becomingly  about  the 
profligacy  of  attempting  to  lessen 
his  demand,  or  deprive  him  of  any 
part  of  his  just  claims .  Another  has 
her  all  (for  she  is  a  widow  with  a 
family)  in  East  India  stock:  this,  as 
far  as  I  can  understand  the  proposal 
about  monopolies,  is  to  be  seized,  or 


898  imiand;  iwsvub,  [$xiv. 

holder^*-what  has  he  done?  Why  he  belongs^  it 
seems,  to  ^^  a  oaste :"  reasons  are  giveA,  not  very 
creditable  either  to  his  character  as  a  man  or  a  Ohris* 
tian,  why  many  thousands  oi  such  should^  throughout 
the  Icingdom^  be  disbanded*.  And  this  once  I  give 
the  projector  credit  for  some  considerable  share  of 
prudence  and  just  calculation :  meditating  the  rob* 
bery  of  this  ^'  caste*'  (now»  for  the  very  first  time^  as 
I  believe,  insulted  as  a  body),  it  was  well  to  recom- 
mend that  they  should  be  disarmed.  But^  seriously  | 
tens  of  thousands  of  these  yeomen  have  bought  their 
little  property  under  the  operation  of  that  system  of 
laws  which^  protecting  the  home  grower^  fixed  and 
guaranteed,  as  far  as  legislation  could  do  so^  its  value^ 
but  which^  it  seems,  is  now^  for  the  public  good,  to 
go  out  of  cultivation^  and  its  value  consequently  be 
annihilated.  If  this  principle  is  to  be  adopted  re- 
specting property,  why  need  there  be  any  difficulty 
about  the  public  debt  ?  Annihilate  the  claims  of  all 
the  creditors^  at  least  the  lesser  ones,  at  once.  Per- 
haps this  idea  has  not  been  entirely  overlooked  in 
a  calculation  that  makes  289  millions  about  the 
•'half  of  the  existing  public  debt^"  and  760  the 
whole  of  it  •. 

Thus  is  it  that,  in  the  propositions  of  our  modem 
patriots^  the  humble  interests  of  this  numerous 

at  least  rendered  TaludesB,  by  the  *'  pampered  and  mjyported^'  her,  far 

annihilation  of  the  ^^  monopoly^"  for  the  purpoae  of  serving  the  former. 

the  public  benefit.    I  oonfeas  I  can-         *  Edinbuigh  Keview,  No.  xdi  p. 

not  discern  why  the  Oovemment  of  398. 

the  country  should  ruin  and  starve  ^  Ibid.  p.  408, 

the  latter,   after  having  hitherto         '/(ief.  p.407« 
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^^  CMte/*  the  litUe  freeholders  of  England  and  Ire* 
land^  are  wholly  lost  sight  of.  Those  of  the  mere 
tenant  have  now  and  then  been  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Bicardo,  I  think^  somewhere  says^  that  th^r  capital 
might  be  g^dnally  withdrawn :  but  how  much  of  it 
would  remain,  when  the  land  on  which  it  has  been 
smik  goes  out  of  cultivation ;  how  it  is^  in  such  cases^ 
to  be  withdrawn^  and  where  it  is  to  be  withdrawn  to^ 
are  matters  on  which  he  has  not  entered.  He  does^ 
indeed^  say,  that  his  implements^  such  as  carts^  ^c.^ 
might  be  sold^ — and  in  what  a  market!  all  sellers  and 
not  a  buyer !  The  idea  is  laughable,  only  that  it 
involves  in  it  that  universal  distress  which  Sir  Tho- 
mas  More  so  accurately  described  and  so  feelingly 
deplored;  when,  prompted  by  the  same  selfish  policy^ 
lands  were  put  out  of  tillage  in  his  day,  and  turned 
into  Sheep-walks :  were  the  same  course  to  be  agaia 
pursued,  the  consequences  would  be  still  more  ap* 
palling« 

But  to  return  to  the  proposition  of  our  reviewer. 
Schemes^  such  as  that  proposed,  are  generally  ac^ 
companied  with  their  proper  antidote.  In  this  in* 
stance^  the  meditated  iniquity  is  neutralized  by  ma- 
nifest imbecility.  Notwithstanding,  it  must  be  ap« 
parent  to  a  child^  firsts  that  the  land  which  this  plan 
would  put  out  of  cultivation^  would  be  deprived  of 
its  value  ; — secondly,  that  the  value  or  rent  of  the 
part  which  should  still  remain  in 'cultivation^  would 
be  proportionably  diminished — a  fact  which  Mr. 
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Ricaf  do  Idmself  has  fully  explained  and  proved  ;«^ 
and^  thirdly,  that  the  price  of  labour^  and  conse- 
quently  of  all  artificial  productions>  woold  be  simi- 
lariy  dimini^ed^ — still»  our  projector^  in  levying* 
his  twelve  per  cent,  on  all  the  proparty  of  the  kii^ 
dom,  in  order  to  pay  off  half  (as  he  calculates)  tibe 
national  debt^  has  valued  all  the  lands  whidi  his 
own  project  is  to  throw  out  of  cultivation^  and  all 
those  which  may  still  remain  in  that  state>  though 
proportionably  reduced  (to  say  nothing  about  oth^ 
descriptions  of  property)^  at  their  full  value^  when 
universally  cultivated^  and  that  value  so  prodigiously 
advanced  by  what  is  called  a  monopoly  price  for 
their  products!  He  calculates*  as  I  understand 
him,  that  the  value  of  the  com  annually  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom^  by  adopting  his  proposal 
(which  still  would  leave  a  ^^  constant  duty  of  5^. 
or  6.^.  a  quarter  on  importation*^")  would  sink  up* 
wards  of  nineteen  millions ;  a  sum  which^  he  says^ 
is  very  considerably  underrated :  much  of  our  supply 
would  therefore  come  from  abroad ;  and  yet^  in  his 
proposed  impost,  he  values  the  corn-lands  of  the 
kingdom^  as  well  those  that  shall  be  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  as  those  that  may  remain  in  that  state^ 
upon  the  old  ^*  monopoly*'  scale.  Nor  does  the  ab- 
surdity end  here;  it  has  barely  entered  upon  its 
career :  entertaining,  for  a  moment^  the  idea  of  our 

*  iidiabargh  Review,  No.  zdi.  p.  409. 
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prejdetMS^7  ini  sone*  ff  ike  lEmibi  thcmm  out  ^of 
tiHay  \rtaiihi  .Irngmplojed  in  pasturagOy  in/«ildition4o 
thcmakte^<80  oecupied^  (and^  ifnU^  they  nuiiA  h» 
qttiflfJoabto  Ae  pountrj^O  the  deterioratim  in/tiip 
pqWiOficttie  vfigelfiUif  prodnok,  conij  wopld-  ba  trir 
fliilg^  Mn|iaied -vidtk  that  of  the  animal  pvMiiictii.of 
tbeiooittifayr^fonDiiag^sQch  an  enormous  .item,  of  n»7 
tlonftltfionaiuHpttOn.  Theformer  is  to  sink,  ^  ih/s 
vei7i<least>  19,2001^000/. ;  hc»w  much  then  m^ust  th^ 
lallfer*be*  ndoced  ?  And  yet  neither  in  onei  case  ppr 
tboiiathw  .ave.  Iheae  jreductions^  vast  as  they  must 
naMssanly  be,  and  proportionally  depreciating  tt^e 
money-value^  at  all  events,  of  all  the  real  property 
of  the  kingdom^  once  taken  into  consideration.  All 
tbe.calQulatlons  are  made  upon  the  data  of  the  old 
s5istem»**rupon  the  high  prices  which  it  is  the  very 
purpose  /  of  the  proposition  to  abolish.  Without 
entering  into  a  single  computation^  it  is  palpably  plain 
that  the  remaining  part  of  the  debt  would  press  far 
heavier  on  the  property  of  the  country  than  the 
whole  of  it  now  does ;  and  the  nation  would  have 
to  eieclaim^  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  poet^ 
though  applied  in  a  fiur  dififerent  sense^ — ^*  the  half 
is  more  than  the  whole/* . 

But  as  my  primary  intent,  in  defending  the  inte- 
rests of  our  national  agriculture,  is  the  preservation 
of  Ireland,  I  must  not  pass  by  the  proposition  as 
it  affects  that  country;  neither^  indeed,  does  the 
reviewer.  '^  As  the  whole  empire,"  says  he,  ^*  would 

2  D 


te  khefittlit^tcitt  ipAii  of  it  ijiiglt  io  6»tttHlHit§ 
«(]Uidly  to  that  greiii  object*:"  IHililiici:  1  fie@a  not 
^p^j  is  tfldidst  bx(;lU§ively  M^rietlUuFsl ;  hbw  sbe 
^btOa  be  ''  benefit^*'  by  hatiii^  tbb  fif^di  ptt}^ 
t^ibd  of  h^  mAHStrf  fmA  firddtiets  #iUtdrawtij  Mi 
teil  tiliib§  M  tiuuber  bf  h<i^  tk)f>tilatibii  mmtteA  m 
U^f  litdlM  dnd  coiilpetitoi^  iil  tb^  Biitidh  fflafk^;  is 
iibt  tixpltUUea:  BB^  i§  Valded,  boWeVei'i  oil  die 
ibre^iiig  &p\BM,  at  333  fnilUbti^  skiliti^ ;  dbd  it  i§ 
i|ih>i)bsed  tb  tntilct  W  o^  iiearljf  fiay  bf  tboSb  ibilllbitti 
Ibr  Vli6  '^  benefit"  of  beiiig  depHVed  df  hei^  pt^sHAi 

"  fadabpdy !" 

lb  ^ay  hoihing,  theiij  aboiit  thfe  lltUd  ft«ebBldiii^ 
Of  the  Uhited  Rih^orti,  ^\io  wodld  \sk  undoUe  \  tii6 
ieasehblders  ^hose  property  trduld  be  d^sthJ^ed; 
\M  hidHg:ageris  Whb  wodld  h&  hiided ;  the  tfiUltittidti 
of  simple  coiithibt  debtdi^  Who  Wbuld  be  itad-lfiti^d  % 
i^ithoui  d  single  whimper  dbbtit  kny  cbinprdMide  bf 
bbhipeiidation^  id  dtiy  bf  ihes6  dtees  :^— to  iiientibH 
Hbi  d  Wbrd  dbbdt  the  cKidl  attehi|)t  to  bfand,  iHth 
ih^  bpprobHdti^  terms  of  odious  mbdbpolite^  Ini^- 
itSts  id  which  the  dll  of  numbers  has  been  eittbai^ed 
ilQcler  tlie  cbntidd^d  ent^ut-ageinferit  khti  pititeetioh 
of  the  country  and  its  laws ;— ^lot  to  dw^li  Upod  ih6 
Shdfdetessne^s  bf  the  proposal  of  tdiing  th6  lands 
df  til6  kingdom,  at  presedt  cultivated,  at  their  Itill 
f  aide,  ibr  thb  direct  purpose  of  msiking  d  part  df 

«  B<Uikbnig)i  Revievr,  No.  kdi.  ]>.  40b. 
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them  txf  ntf  talue  ttt  ttU,  aiid  greaft^  redaoiiii^  ilii^  of 
the  retiialtider  j^totaUy  to  direist  oUrMlves^  I  Mjr^ 
bf  comnbdn  feelltigi  as  well  ^  cotDtnoB  bott^yi 
What  bedoiiies  of  the  practicability  ef  Mefa  a  leheme? 
Wh)^^  evetf  bri  papfer^  Where  aliuost  etefy  hypdthefiia 
works  wellj  thid  manifesto  Its  absurdity.  A  mad 
thai  can  edtiniate  the  value  of  laiidj  when  ito  produce 
shall  hare  sunk  in  price,  as  it  id  abticipated  it  wbuldi 
as  high  as  It  wad  rated  Under  the  monopoly  iso  ttitich 
inveighed  against ;  and^  moreover^  that  bates  tidt  A 
ferthing  for  thdse  lands  now  in  full  cultivation^  but 
which^  it  is  plainly  intimated^  would  not  then  b^ 
i*ultivated  at  all^  biit  abandoned^ — ^is  indeed  a  most 
singular  sort  of  a  surveyor;  he  Would  value  the 
Goodwin  Bauds  at  theii-  Worth  in  the  days  Of  the 
Conqueror,  when  they  were  covered  with  verdttr^ 
br  glowing  with  cultivation.  Such  proposals  as 
these,  for  paying  off  the  national  debt>  might  have 
ph)ceeded  from  some  learned  tod  patriotic  pi-ofessot 
of  the  college  of  Liaputa.  And  yet  this  writer  call 
sneer  at  such  men  as  ^^  Lords  Lauderdale^  Malmes- 
bury/'  artd  others  of  '^  our  hereditary  legislators  ^^^ 
which,  perhaps^  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  example 
and  apology  for  the  freedom  which  I  have^  iti  tiirn^ 
taken  with  him.  He  mentions  Bonaparte ;  has  he 
forgotten  his  maxim  upon  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration^ and  what  he  made  the  grand  basis  of  all 
national  prosperity  ? 

*  Edinlmrgh  RerieW)  No.  atsii.  p.  408. 
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Thus  is  it  that  our  political  economists  of  the  pre- 
sent day  fearlessly  contradict  common  sense ;  poar 
contempt  upon  the  authority  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
men  our  country  has  ever  produced^  and  ridicule 
a  course  of  policy  by  which  the  nation  has  progres- 
sively  risen  to  the  highest  pitch  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.  Authorities  rise  into  notice^  not  for  thdr 
solidity  and  truths  but^  like  aeronauts^  on  the  prin- 
dple  of  levity ;  many  look  up^  and  admire  the  more^ 
the  less  they  see  and  understand ;  till  at  length  our 
political  economists  are  elevated  into  oracles. — 
''These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel ! '' 

To  conclude  the  pecuniary  part  of  the  argument : 
while  England  has  the  immense  fixed  debt  which  she 
now  sustains,  to  lower  the  value  of  the  property  of 
the  country  is,  in  the  like  proportion,  to  increase  the 
incumbrance;  no  sophistry  can  deny,  no  cunnings 
evade,  this  conclusion.  If,  then,  ages  ago,  it  was 
deemed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  duty  of  the  true  poli- 
tician to  support  the  value  of  the  property  of  the 
nation,  it  is  a  thousand-fold  more  indispensable  to 
dp  so  at  the  present  time  \    Hence  it  becomes  a 


*  Perhaps,  while  on  this  subject, 
the  author  mar  be  permitted  to 
briefly  state  the  ideas  he  entertained 
on  the  subject  of  discharging  a  part 
of  the  national  debt ;  which  his 
friends  will  recollect  was  a  favourite 
flibject  with  him,  while  it  remained 
plainly  practicable.  It  was  this. 
While  the  paper  system  of  circula- 
tion was  in  full  activity  (a  system 
under  which  much  of  the  debt  had 
been  contracted),  and  while,  there. 
fore,  the  nominal  value  of  all  pro* 


perty  and  products  was  high,  he 
would  have  assessed  the  property  of 
the  kingdom  one  per  cent,  per  ann. 
for  ten  successive  yean;  the  debt 
discharged  would,  of  course,  hare 
been  taken  up  in  investments  in 
lands,  sold  for  the  purpose  of  sudi 
liquidation,  which  all  its  life-pos- 
sessors, as  well  as  others,  would  have 
been  empowered  to  do.  As  the  re- 
mission of  taxes  would  have  kept 
pace  with  this  operation,  the  burden 
would  have  been  little  feU,  but  the 
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question  of  the  deepest  concernment,  even  to  touch 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country ;  and  thia 
should  not  be  done^  I  humbly  conceive^  with  a  view 
to  diminish  the  money-values  of  the  products  of  either 
land  or  labour.  Every  thing  should  be  attempted 
to  render  it  sound,  nothing  to  contract  it^  a  course 
which  seems  perfectly  clear^  consistent^  and  practi« 
cable,  But^  with  regard  to  the  proposition  I  have 
been  considering^  the  very  attempt  to  carry  it  into 
effect  would  be  universal  confusion^  and  its  accom- 
plishment^ ruiiL 

(29.)  Finally^  there  is  another^  and  a  far  more 
important  reason  against  rendering  this  country  de^ 
pendent  upon  others  for  an  essential  part  of  her 
supply  of  bread,  than  any  of  those  previously  ad- 
duced^ however  momentous  they  may  be  deemed  in 
themselves,  or  their  ultimate  effects.  It  is  this :  we 
should,  by  so  doing,  not  only  divest  her  of  her  present 
power^  and  lower  her  commanding  attitude^  but  we 
should  place  her  at  the  mercy  of  other  nations.  Not 
only  would  the  lives  of  her  people^  as  Tacitus  de^ 
plored  concerning  the  Romans,  in  their  rich  but 
degenerate  days,  be  dependent  upon  the  winds  and 
the  waves^  but  upon  the  still  more  uncertain  policy 


national  good  would  have  been  great. 
The  labours  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, however,  forestalled  this 
measure,  or  rather  rendered  it  im- 
practicable, and  have,  in  their  con- 
sequences, inflicted  upon  the  country 
much  of  the  evils  and  difficulties  it 
has  encountered.  Ca8h>payment,in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  J  fear, 
is  but  another  word  for  an  increase 


of  the  debt,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
value  of  the  real  property  of  the 
kingdom.  Could  not  a  lirgo  issue 
of  paper  circulation  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  still  render  this 
plan  practicable  ?  But,  even  were 
it  accompU^ed,  God  forbid  that  the 
cultivators  of  England  and  Ireland 
should  be  beaten  out  of  their  own 
market  by  the  slaves  of  Russia, 


pf  fofdgn  eppotriM*  Tliese,  in  a  period  of  pMPB> 
po  tho  QccftBion  of  any  internal  failnm  pf  frrpdupl^j 
!prQpl4>  of  cpuivp,  a$  ha«  be^n  already  f^^fifw^, 

«6rrp ttem^vw  fiAt;  bntt  in  a  time  of  wVf  wpp14 

IH4  wnre  |]3»  pr  be  allowed  to  aerv^  us,  tt  all.  Look 
into  the  apn^s  of  the  British  empire,  and  «pe  h^W 
Qften  ^d  bow  long  ve  b»ve  been  at  war,  and  ik4 
fdwayf^  It  may  be  hoped>  wrongfully.  {f>  tfaep,  ^ 
pountry  wbipb  sqpplies  u«  be  m  tl)a  possesion,  or 
iindar  tbo  control  of  onr  eneniiee,  in  9?bat  po»itim 

will  our  political  economists  have  plappd  U9  ?  Wbd^ 

W)U  it  avails  tbougb  tbe  citadel  pf  dip  Uberti(^  of 
the  woiid  be  rtill  surronnded  by  inipnegnablp  bul* 
warlosf^  and  garrisoned  by  a  band  of  unconqnenibta 
b^oei,  if  it  have  to  bp  vic^alled  by  ite  enemieijf  2 
Had  Britain  the  heart  pf  Hercules,  or  the  hand«  f:^ 
Briarene^  it  would,  in  that  ease,  avail  h^  nothing* 
Some  aorthmi  deq^,  conscious  of  bis  power,  and 
not  averse  to  its  eiiercisej  would  have  only  to  spealf 
tiie  word,  and  the  courage  that  bad  awed  the  qntlPWi 
would  become  tamed,  and  the  power  that  had,  |n 
turn,  f^astised  them  all,  weakness  itself.  But  ey^ 
wene  ftese  supplies  always  derived,  by  a  miraciilonsly 
fortunate  ehanee,  from  countries  not  nnn^^  np  in 

hostilities  against  us,  still  their  constant  receipt  could 
be  secured  only  by  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of 
our  paval  supremacy,  which  another  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  modern  policy  is,  I  fear,  far  from  guarantee* 
ing ;  pr  it  must  depend  on  the  issue  of  battles  where, 
on  oar  part^  the  lives  of  myriads  would  be  ^i  stake^ 


Oft  ji))j»  s^  of  ^  we^tfier  ^?l4  tbp  cfeSfige?  ftf  ft^ 

pi4ritot§,  iwt9^  of  pftl^vsj^ff  ouF  maibf^  ftel4s,  {H)4 

d«tbin»  tfeeip  with  sflfficiept  tM)(i  Hnfaijing  l?9fire«<|[| 

to—"  sov  tfi  rtifi  wind.  w4  rew  ftf  %  wlurtwi»»4 1'^ 

(^•)  B||f  }t  is  Ml  fte  ypry  q^tHre  pf  «I|  tb^flnw 

bopjtver  RWefoiw  OF  ifnpqrt»»>>  pap  «ilfFfty9  be  mi^ 
l)y  ^cppiqmqd^og  t|»e  bypptljesi^  to  1^  pccuiipn,  pf 
pbyi^  ^llpgietber  by  .%  pjrqpbpqr.  T^jim,  p»  n 
mM^n  proprgenpy,  li)ce  ^nb  pnp  ju§t  aoMcip9|)sd> 
^hpi^gb  ?rhp4  FRuiiips  sp  mucl>  Jojjger  ^  perip4,  bptb 
m  tb«  pBevJQUS  pppparatipii  pf  tbp  Isfni  ^  io  i^ 
^WWg  U)  watjirity,  tb^  qjo^  ptbpr  Vwds  of  vpg«- 
.%b|^  fep4,  stiU  poultries  frpfp  wbipb  J^e  b»d  pot  pue.- 
•jipflsjy  pnrfibage4,  ^d  wbipb,  popsequently,  b»4  Bpt 
Pf  oyidpd  fpF  our  sudden  denj^d,  jyppjld  49>?bfle§s  bp 
able  to  supply  ^s,  wquJ4  be  w^iRg  «p  to  4p,  ap4  bP 
m  a  SJ*»iM»on  tp  vt  a^  titfiiy  m^hpd  iff  tbj»  peiipiESicJ. 
Qf ,  if  po  paiiy  F»tber  pice  ppptingeppies  ^q^\i,  pp 
HP  y\^  a  master,  r^their  alajw  oflr  a{^i^bp)^QR^ 
tlup  al^^  tbem^-T-wby^  |thep,  opF  ef^moipfst^  y^  po^ 
mu|p  lis,  iij  firfpre,  a  mg^  pf  piiintprrBpted  pie«», 
^4  prppbp^  (*  political  ipilleniuup? ; — npt  pnie,  i»- 
deed,  i|)  yrlucb  we  $h^l  be^  our  gwpr4$  ipto  plpqi^- 
^b^i^j  and  oar  spears  iqto  pruDing-hpoks,  ^4  eyeiy 
bappy  tfibflbit^pt  sb^ll  »t  pp4er  the  §b*4Qw  of  bJis 
pff n  cuj^y^^on  in  ppac^  ao4  pleqfy }  bu*  P»e,  p»  ftp 
fiPjrf«HTr>  »  ytici  ^  wnpleipep^  pf  9grip»|tonB 
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shall  be  converted  into  *'  big-bens"  and  ^*  spinning:- 
jennies;"  and  all  shall  sit  in  the  smoke  of  a  steamj* 
engine,  and  have  their  food  brought  to  them  (ram 
afar,  at  least  such  whose  labour  may  be  still  de- 
manded, andy  amongst  these^  children  and  women  ! 
On  which  circumstances  a  few  words  are  due.  Most 
writers  and  travellers  have  hitherto  held  it  an  un- 
equivocal mark  of  barbarism,  wherever  the  sex  has 
been  degraded  into  common  drudges ;  this^  however^ 
our  present  civilized  system  has  long  had  the  gal- 
lantry of  doing  in  England,  the  efiects  of  which^  in  a 
moral  point  of  view^  are  too  well  known  to  need 
pointing  out  or  proving ;  and  not  only  so^  but  even 
children  are^  by  a  solecism  of  speech^  now  become 
workmen,  our  language  not  having  as  yet  accommo- 
dated  us  with  an  appropriate  word  for  the  occasion. 
The  morning  of  life^  which  God  and  nature  intended 
as  a  time  of  mirth  and  pleasure^  is  made  that  of 
imprisoning,  unhealthful,  and  demoralizing  labour ; 
and  our  political  philanthropists  wish  to  extend  this 
system,  instead  of  encouraging  cultivation ;  though, 
no  doubt,  their  feelings  would  be  severely  shocked 
at  seeing  such  treatment  transferred  to  the  brute 
creation :  as,  for  instance,  were  the  farmer^  providing 
himself  with  gearing  and  implements  for  the  purpose, 
daily  to  labour  a  yearling  foal  at  the  plough,  aye, 

*  IT  r 

and  nightly>  if  it  suited  his  interests.  Cruelty  like 
this,  to  animals^  would  excite  universal  sympathy  and 
abhorrence^  and  probably  travel  the  nation  in  ten 
thousand  paragraphs :  it  is  thus  our  delicate  suscepti- 
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bilities  find  vent !  It  is  rather  a  melancholy  task  tp 
trace  the  progress  of  the  new  system ;  to  anticipate  its 
ultimate  consequences^  if  every  other  interest  amongst 
us  must  give  way  to  it^  is  most  appalling.  In  the  times 
of  ignorance^  "  Man  went  forth  to  his  work  in  the 
morning,"  he  was  the  labourer  of  the  family,  and  it 
sufficed  ;  but  now  his  infant  children  are  demanded 
to  make  up  his  necessary  means  of  subsistence^  and 
too  often  become,  not  his  assistants^  but  his  rivals  in 
the  market  of  labour^  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
times ;  so  that  himself  is  often  now  found  there  ^^  all 
the  day  idle,  because  no  man  hath  hired  him/'  when 
the  fashionable  system  of  policy  coolly  recommends 
his  desertion.  In  good  times^  as  they  are  called^  he 
sees  his  children  go  forth  to  their  work  in  the  evening, 
(to  save  the  capital  of  the  machine  owners^)  when  the 
benevolent  law  of  nature^  universally  obeyed  through- 
out animated  life,  is  reversed  as  it  regards  those  to 
whom  it  is  the  most  essential.  To  be  sure,  he  has 
ever  been  informed  and  assured  that  these  things 
were  all  for  his  advantage^  especially  when  he  has 
thought  otherwise,  and  been  turbuleutly  disposed; 
but  he  has  been  the  truer  prophet  and  political  eco* 
nomist ;  his  labour  has  become  less  and  less  valu* 
able,  till  he  is  at  length  pronounced^  on  high  autho- 
rity^ to  be  redundant ;  and  measures  are  at  this 
instant  being  projected  to  send  him  out  of  his  country. 
Inventions,  which  retain  the  pleasing  appellation  of 
^^  machines  for  shortening  human  labour^"  are^  to  all 
intents  and  purposes^  become  machines  for  supplant^ 
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ifig  it  W  %  §1  B9WW«  ?  \nfm  sen^  Me(^«  i^J 
fff^  appjppnatply  sameid.  fer  th^T  l>we  the  e^  pf 


*  I  take,  from  the  same  county, 
^  foliqw^  f^atis^cal  ^ts,  pr^ 
sending  the  comgarative  law  of  po« 
milatlOD  in  M>  tfgricultur^,  apd  i)i 
^  manufacturing  hundred,  in  the 
lune  county  (xAncasbixe).      ThQ 


numhen  in  each,  at  the  ages  speci- 
4e4,  9xp  calculate^  on  ^  nd^  of 
10,000  children  iinder  five  years  of 
^ge,  imd  are  pronortioi^  to  ^ 
census  of  1821,  as  then  discnnunated 

intosge*:— 


tJn4^5 
5  to  10 

1« 


10 
20 

60 

70 

80 


20 


I.* 

>» 
„40 

„60 
^,00 

;,7o 

„80 

„dO 


)P,000 
9,088 
7,451 
6,588 

10,003 
7,967 
6,841 
4,486 
8,631 
1,862 
685 
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Hiis  table,  exhibiting  so  astonish- 
fjfkg  a  4i4er/Bn<^  in  $he  nflo  of  mor- 
tality, does  not  include  tne  great  town 
of  Manchester.  Nevert^eleps,  wliat 
a  curtailment  in  the  narrow  span  of 
human  li^  does  it  exhibit,  andi^hat 
sickness  and  sorrow  does  it  not  imply 
in  that  contracted  space  I  The  i^. 
tem  begins  to  cut  off  life  ere  i^  reaches 
iU  prime,  tainting,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve our  highest  medical  authorities, 
with  those  hereditary  diseases  which 
are  already  begini^ing  to  manifest 
themselves,  the  constitution  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  in  suc^  districts, 
and  which  may  sQon  rdieve  ou^  an'ti- 
populationists  from  their  fear^  as  to 
futurity.  But,  supposing  the  sta- 
tistics of  moral  and  political  offence^ 
were  added,  which  may  very  easily 
pe  done,  then  what  sort  of  a  picture 
would  be  presented  I  Thesd  are  of 
a  still  more  appalling  character.  Ji^ 
ihe  name,  therefore,  of  philanthropy, 
patrjlotism,  and  religion,  let  those 
pause  with  whom  such  feelings  are 
ft  till  mpre  sacied  th^  mei^e  mercenary 
considerations,  ere  they  plead  for  the 
«s:tenti<p  <Nt  inMiof«o$9wa^  $hi9  ex- 
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pense  of  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 


try.   I  am  aware  tl^  other 
teral  calculations  enter  into  the  cbm- 


putadons  of  th|e ahoiye  }»^p ;  .... 
are  such,  however,  as,  on  the  wholei, 
yfjfi  be  foup4  to  Jiei^tvn  litfi  ioqn«- 
trast.  These  wiU  be  attended  to  in 
a  sllb8e<{u^nt  publication,  in  whieli 
the  subject  will  be  found  more 
largely  discussed,  and  an  opfniim 
hazarded  as  to  the  proper  remedy  for 
that  which  none  can  refirain  iroA 
acknowledging  to  be  a  great  and 
growing  ^rO?  IVlUiour^enteH^ 
into  detail,  the  prindpli^  is  thi^  :— 
Nature^  whoV  for  wise  and^  benevuu 
lent  purposes,  has  jri^ndered  human 
beings  dependent  dpon  eaoi  o^en 
labour,  hai  likewise  fonmt^y  bar 
lanced'  the  wants  that  have  to  fie 
supplied,  by  tl^e  num|^  an(l  nateval 
capaoSiity  of  those  that  hWe  to  sa^ 
ply  the^.  Put  she  has  not  yj^.^yyted 
into'  her  calculations  either' infant 
or  incessant  l^h9ur.  ^ap,  ^it^tal 
by  the'inordinate  thirst  of  gain,  hu, 
to  hfs  di^^p^,  resocgd  |Q^q|^9  and 
he  begins  to  oe  pumaaed  for  disr^ 

W^ing  h«ir  M^m4f  99d  Miaw  iOf 


i^'^ 


j^tfp  ifowff  vmfm* 


m 


(ipDe^ts^  att4  Mgsdy  a4<^te(}.  On  this  snbjiect  | 
yliaU  not  fi)ii}i9r  ^¥press  mym^t  ^^  cood|i4p  wi^ 
Omi  hfigangn  o(a^  sibU  article  09  paUtical  econpo^y, 
in  t)M  ^ipbqrgli  ^qcy^opedi^ : — ■'  All  ^he  if^orlk 
ipi^n  of  EJogland  WP414 1)^  turned  into  t^e  street,  if 
tb«  WWBfectqrep  PPUI4  employ  ste^-^ngfftes  »r 
their  place  at  a  saving  of  five  pef  ci^at  \" 
'  (^10  Sffi^  ^  1^^^  ^f^t  4rithmeti(3  ^d  gaQpa^tric 
iq^ios  )9  regptrfj  to  the  inpreqse  pf  fbpd|  popplatipp^ 
tbi9  poor^  &c. ;  but  were  ive  jto  P9)x>u|^f e|  oq  aqy  suc}| 
pFlfuaples^  |]i#  fHtu^  d^ripfatio^  in  ^  ivages  pf 
{M^e  pf  ||i0  mo9t  important  ]branc)ie9  pf  n)anuf;^pt% 
riDg  (abpDr^  acoordipg  tQ  what  h^  regffHr^y  t^kpft 
pla£9  6ii|Gp  the  pe^c9^  pidaqicbpjy  indeed  )yoi44  b^ 
tbe  project ;  |he  powers  of  prodpc^on^  thftt  ))^ye  tp 
sp  great  aa  extent  fiuppl4pte4  ^i^^Pt  manual  l^bPHFi 
$^ra  almost  ujiilimited ;  not  so  the  defnand ;  that 
paLUfK^  go  on  Indefinitely  in^r^sising — it  may  ^yen  no|: 
l]3i|iai#  3tat]X)Q%ry*  It  is  not  very  prplbajblp  that  ffp 
i^an  mppppoUzp  our  inventions,  anq  ^ti})  Le$s  so  t)[fQ|; 
^  lajl^ppr  of  thp  world  c^  eyentu^Uy  be  superseded 
by  tbat  pf  England.    Tbe  result  will,  as^ure^ly,  l^^ 


Immanity,  by  means  of  diat  over- 
production whioii  occasions  the  pe- 
riodical recarrence  of  those  distresses 
which,  it  is  to  be  £ear/ed,  yrilL  be  thus 
increased,  if  not  perpetuated.  Mean- 
time who  ^re  benefited  ?  Mv  lady's 
robe  may  be  finer  by  so  many  "  lees,'* 
but  aoj  likewise,  is  that  of  my  hidy's 
teullion;  while  the' producers  are 
fXV^dflmne^  to  premature  labour,  to 
rags  and  wretchedness,  to  immorality 
KoA  irifimrsii  *wd 


Not  only  philanthropy,  religion,  and 
patriotism,  but  even  policy  apd  inte- 
rest, dictate  that  the  legislature 
should  interfere;  ^ot,  indeed,  by 
proscribing  human  ingenuity,  0^  itti 
Application,  hnt  bv  prescribing, 
equallv  for  the  advantage  of  all  par- 
lies, toe  pn^er  age  an^  periods  of 
human  labour. 

*  Edinburgit^  J^cyo.  10  verb^  Vo- 
lit.  £con. 
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otherwise,  and  happily^  as  I  believe,  for  every  interest 
amongst  us.  None  can  desire  the  unlimited  spread 
of  a  system  which  would  degrade  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  which  nature  herself  would  visibly 
deplore^  in  the  moral  and  physical  detericHration  of 
her  offspring ;  when  her  fields  would  go  out  of  tiL- 
lage^  and  England  become  an  immense  factory  sur- 
rounded by  an  uncultivated  common. 

Something  might  have  been  added  to  these  argu- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  agriculturists,  by  way  of  an 
appeal  to  the  feelings  and  generosity  of  their  adverse 
saries;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  useless.  The  pa* 
rental  interest  of  the  country,  from  which  most  of  us 
sprung,  now  called  a  ^^  monopoly,"  instead  of  being* 
an  over-profitable  pursuit,  has  long  afforded  those 
engaged  in  it  a  very  inadequate  remuneration,  con- 
signed them  to  hard  fare,  and  many  of  them  to  ruin. 
The  prices  of  produce  are  low,  and  still  falling ;  but 
this  does  not  suffice.  Meantime,  many  of  those  who 
are  leading  the  popular  cry,  and  hunting  down  agri- 
culture,  have  been  enjoying  those  luxuries  which  are 
rarely  shared  by  those  who  produce  them,  and  have 
risen,  by  far  less  laborious  pursuits,  to  an  affluence,  of 
which  there  have  been  few  instances  in  the  farming 
world,  and  certainly  none  recently.  Such,  in  oppos- 
ing agriculture,  have  had  all  the  advantages  which 
concentrated  efforts  confer;  which  arise  from  their 
constantly  surrounding  the  seat  of  government,  and^ 
above  all,  from  their  being  backed  by  a  number  of 
powerful  diurnal  advocates,  who  are,  as  it  regards 
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themsdves^  certainly  '^  wise  in  their  generation."  It 
will  be  difficolt,  however^  after  all,  to  show  that  the 
ooimtry^  compared  with  the  capital^  inclading  every 
town  in  the  empire,  b  the  dependent.  The  inverse 
IS  obvioQS.  Agriculture  is  undoubtedly  the  parental 
and  sustaining  pursuit ;  though  some  wfaio  are  hostile 
to  it,  with  the  waywardness  of  an  infant,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  with  the  unconsciousness  of  one,  are  attempt- 
ing to  wound  ibe  maternal  bosom  from  which  they  are 
perpetually  drawing  their  nourishment  and  growth. 

I  speak  these  things  in  no  hostility^  open  or  dis- 
guised^ to  the  present  commerce  or  manufactures  of 
the  country^  much  less  to  those  engaged  in  them : 
impdUed  into  the  present  system  by  the  force  of  cir-) 
cumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control^  many  of 
these  are  amongst  the  most  humane  and  patriotic  of 
our  countrymen,  and  are  distinguished^  in  a  nation 
'*  whose  merchants  are  princes  and  traffickers^  the 
honourable  ones  of  the  earthy"  by  all  that  is  elevated 
in  character  and  praiseworthy  in  conduct.  Nay^  if 
there  be  any  one  point  on  which  I  feel  more  confi- 
dent than  another,  it  is  this ;  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
such  to  oppose  the  undue  extension  of  a  system  which 
meditates  the  discouragement,  if  not  the  destruction 
of  agriculture,  even  more  than  it  is  that  of  the  culti- 
vators themselves  so  to  do.  A  little  consideration 
will  convince  us  that,  in  the  system  of  labour^  a  due 
balance  of  all  the  several  parts  is  the  best  security 
for  the  regular  movement  and  permanent  prosperity 
of  the  whole ;  and  that  an  adequate  and  constant  pro- 
tection to  agriculture  is  the  true  and  natural  limitation 
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df  profitable  Hfliiiifik!tar0<     Certftiil  it  ift^  iSiik,  wef« 
the  abdtird  propoisitions  of  the  iUtjr  tO  take  efl^^  ite 

present  cdltivntord^  who  wotid  fbett  be  diaposseiied 

of  thfeif  ^tdploymcfnti  tiiUftt  aeek  it  «liefrbei«|  Umb 
would  be  bnly  one  eoiii^e  open  ib  tlietiii  aed  dlie;  a» 
I  conceited  Wliich  would  be  highly  |WeijudieiaI  Id  the 
manufacttiterd  t  llltteadl  of  beings  in  fioW^  theli*  belt 
and  steadie(»t  cUl^omeriii  they  tnurt  p«dbh»  beecAif^ 
their  rivals^  and  that  at  a  time  When  the  diffibultjr  ao 
often  is  how  to  dispose  of  the  increasing  qttdtttitjf  ^ 
goodd  at  p^esedt  ikbricated^  Pursuitdi  therefoKi,  now 
but  little  profitable^  would  bedonie  not  at  all  soj  aiid^ 
frottt  an  increase  bf  that  ooint)etitiofl  which  is  already 
sd  prejudicial^  Would  then  become  ruinouSi  Hiittgli 
Wbuld>  indeed^  ''  find  their  own  level>*'  but  it  Wdttld 
be  the  level  of  universal  depression.  The  *'  artificial 
systetfi^"  now  so  much  inveighed  against^  which  is 
made  up  of  laws  and  institutions  dictated  by  the 
greatest  tnen  dui^  country  has  ever  produced^  would 
give  way  at  its  very  foundations ;  and  we  should  be 
made  td  feel  the  difierence  between  it^  and  that  *'  tia^ 
tUral  state  of  things/'  from  which  it  has  taken  the 
persevering  efforts  of  sb  many  generations  to  elevati? 
the  country  *. 
(3&.)  In  discoursing  on  the  interests  of  Ireland,  it 


*  Some  of  the  strongwt  argikments 
I  have  adduced  in  behalf  of  effec- 
tuaily  protecting  Britiah  agriailttire) 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  "which 
I  find,  since  I  ounstnicted  them* 
Mr.  Huskisson  had  already  urged, 
ivith  great  fbroe  and  perspii^ey^ 
even  when  com  was  about  fifty  per 
Ho%,  higbflrllutt  li  is«l  ^HmtA^mk 


when,  stiH  aooording  to  faia  vlewi^ 
bread  was  ^*  cheap,  and  altogether 
«NPtfV  t%  a  tt^cUncy  qfcom  qfmtt 
own  growth.^*  See  his  Letter  on  the 
Com  lAwty  pti$tim,  I  nmf  Uire. 
wise  refer  to  some  very  able  articles 
Ml  the  tame  imporuUkt  ittldect)  ^hJldl 
havoy  from  time  to  tim&  been  pub- 
IMl«d  lA  BtaNklhXMl*i  MigMtfM*. 


$  ifyji  ANJJ  fkkik  kmidit^.  iib 


id  iffitldsdlble  io  Idsb  sij^bt  of  ite  Ohe  ^i*eitl  pti^dli:  I 
liUte  Atteiiipted  td  justify  the  trolley  bf  ^hittellng 
«gl-ieQltor6>  et^ii  as  It  I'estt^tjts  Englfthdi  because  I 
obtlteited  this  was  the  best  arid  sdii^st  ftiddt;  of  t>lir- 
stllflg  the  ai-gtilftMt  to  a  siicced^l  i^iMei  Mli  itide^d 
it  ^as  IttitiOdsible  to  diseti^^  it  Mh^rwisc;  Thd  flidn 
addaced  are  of  th6  liiost  important  character^  and >  t 
b^liere,  ar6  undeniably  true ;  Whether  the  deductions 
llMWil  from  tfa^tti  ai-e  d^r^tfabte  to  reason^  ahd  tenb^ 
tibri€id  by  ett)eHetice^  the  reader  ifalist  how  jttdge.  Ifj 
When  weighihg  these  t'easoiis  ifi  his  hiitid  agdiiisi 
others  he  tnAy  hare  hterd  addiiced>  the  balance  should 
Mill  seetn  tretubling  with  uncertdnty,  let  him  tht*ow 
the  welfcire>  the  subsistence^  of  ttiillidtis  of  his  Irish 
breihl^n  iUto  the  scdle;  let  hiid  recollect  the  millioUs 
of  ttfacUlti¥ated  acres  in  Iteltod^  and  that  those  cUlti^ 
Vated  are  riot  half  laboilred^  andj  consequeritly,  riot 
half  so  productive  as  they  might  be^  were  its  agricuU 
ture  better  encouraged^ — and  the  question  is  decided 
for  ever. 

If^  therefore,  you  wish  to  afford  employment  to  the 
multitudes  in  that  country  who  are  unwillingly  idle ; 
if  you  wbuld  continue  the  labour  of  those  already  oc- 
bupied;  if  yoU  would  increase  and  better  the  condiiion 
bf  her  industrious  classes ;  and>  Anally^  if  you  would 
secure  a  lafge  and  permanent  addition  to  the  present 
supplies  of  the  empire^  defend  from  the  ruinous  rivalry 
of  other  countries,  and  continue  to  foster  and  protect 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland;— this,  in  connexion  with 
those  other  natural  remedies  cdready  adverted  to^ 
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would  commence  a  new  era  for  that  unhs^py  people, 
would  difiuse  individual  comfort  and  happiness^  and 
ensure  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country:  Other 
expedients  will  be  unavailing^  and  especially  the  pre« 
sent  proposition  of  deporting  the  people ;  an  opera- 
tion which  it  b  evident  must^  on  the  principles  of 
those  who  resort  to  it,  be  constantly  repeated^  entail* 
ing  a  new  and  perpetual  tax  upon  one  part  of  Ae 
British  people,  for  the  abhorrent  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  another ;  for  it  is  the  height  of  lunacy  to 
suppose  that  procreation  can  in  future  be  limited 
by  law  \  With  such  unoccupied^  untouched,  in- 
ternal resources^  send  not  our  felIow*subjects  in 
search  of  a  precarious  subsistence  to  northern  de- 
serts, whence  many  of  them^  when  conveyed  thither^ 
constantly  escape;  transport  them  not  from  their 
own  temperate  climate  to  one^  as  the  Portuguese  poet 


smgs, 


que  de  neve 


Boreal  sempre  abunda. 


The  hundreds  of  millions  of  unoccupied  acres  there 


*  Let  as  great  a  judge  of  nature 
as  any  who  presume  to  decry  and 
counteract  her  laws,  I  mean  Shak- 
fpeare,  speak  as  to  the  utter  futility 
of  all  attempts  at  restraining  mar- 
riage, (and  which,  he  says,  are  *^  noi 
politic  in  the  commonwealth^^'*)  ex- 
cepting so  far  as  to  spread  universal 
immorality.  He  truly,  though  fa- 
cetiously, says,  '^  they  will  marry 
incontinent^  or  ehe  be  incontinerU 
before  marriage; — they  will  toge~ 
ther  ;  clubs  cannot  part  them.**  And 
supposing  any  one,  foolish  and 
wicked  enough,  were  (still  to  make 
use  of  his  language)  to  ^'  exhibit  a 


BUI  in  Parliament  far  the  putting 
down  of  men^**  knowing  as  we  do^ 
how  exceedingly  small  a  variation  in 
individual  prolificness  would  change 
the  national  increase  into  an  instant 
retrogression  in  numbers,  were  so 
infamous  a  proposal  carried,  then  we 
may  express  the  consequence,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  inimitable  writer : 
— ^''  Jf  this  law  hold  in  Vienna  ten 
year^  FU  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it 
after  three-pence  a  bay**  But  the 
folly  of  legislating  on  such  a  subject, 
either  openly  or  covertly,  would  be 
nothing  to  the  presumptuous  wicked* 
ness  of  the  attempt. 
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Ion,  no  i>^ter  »  .nr«me.t  for  our  .egleotfag  «,d 
deserting  untouched  millions  of  our  own,  than  they 
would  that  the  universal  nation  should  take  flighty 
and>  like  a  flock  of  northern  fowl»  migrate  at  once  to 
that  promised  land*  It  is  far  less  wild,  and  in- 
finitely more  patriotic^  a  scheme  to  clear  the  wilds 
and  drain  the  bogs  of  our  own  country^  than  those 
of  Canada ;  such,  on  better  authority  than  now  exists^ 
would  constitute  our  finest  soils  %  while  the  expense 
would  be  beyond  measure  less ;  the  capital  mean<^ 
time  would  be  preserved  to  the  country,  however 
expended;  and  the  public  interest  in  it  amply 
secured  by  the  fruitful  domains  which  would  thus^ 
from  time  to  time^  be  pledged  to  the  country  ;  each 
being  a  new  creation^  not  indeed  extending  the 
limits,  but  increasing  and  concentrating  the  strength 
of  the  empire ; — a  conquest  of  the  ploughshare  and 
the  pruning-hook : — ^a  career  this,  opening,  at  every 
step^,  fresh  springs  of  plenty,  and  new  sources  of 
employment,  never  to  be  again  dried  up,  or  diverted 
into  distant  or  adverse  channels  ;  in  a  word,  enlarg- 
ing the  resources,  improving  the  health,  and  beauti-* 
fying  the  face  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  very  same 
means  which  redeemed  this  lovely  country  from  the 
deformity  and  desolation  in  which  it  is  first  presented 
to  our  view,  till  ^*  the  wilderness  became  like  Eden, 
and  the  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord  I"  The 
voice  of  nature,   of  patriotism,   of  humanity,   of 

^  See  YoQBg'a  Toar  in  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  74. 
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Gk>D !  calls  upon  you  to  persevere.    The  spread  of 
cultivation  is  no  wild  or  impracticable  plan ;  it  is  one 
fraught  with  all  the  blessings  Providence  has  to  be* 
stow :  it  b  a  pursuit  in  which  art  and  nature  go  fortk 
hand-in-hand^  to  certain  and  unceasing  triumphs^ 
while  the  common  mother^  Earth,  seems  smiling 
upon  the  labours  of  her  children,  and  the  unclouded 
eye  of  Heaven  looks  down^  well  pleased^  upon  the 
exertions  it  has  ordained  and  blessed*.    Perhaps 
these  words   may    be   deemed   enthusiastic;   the 
thoughts^  however^  are  those  of  truth  and  soberness^ 
and  are  dictated  by  common  sense,  and  sanctioned 
by  universal  experience*    To  Ireland  they  are  pecu^ 
liarly  applicable ;  and  happily  her  interests,  if  pro« 
perly  viewed^  are  those  of  the  empire  at  large.    As 
a  far  inferior  island^  Sicily,  was  long  the  granary  of 
imperial  Rome^  let  Ireland^  cultivated  by  a  nobler 
race  of  freemen,  become  that  of  a  still  mightiw ,  and^ 
may  it  so  please  Providence  1  of  a  more  permanent 
empire  ^. 


•  <<  Ood  is  pbaieA  wiik  cnltivsp 

tion."— (Ray.) 

^  In  taking  leave  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
the  emphatic  language  of  an  illus- 
trious patriot  of  ih»  sister  country,  to 
whom,  none  of  us,  however  differing 
upon  certain  uoints  of  internal  policy. 
can  refuse  tne  deep  and  reverential 
deference  due  to  unsullied  patriotism 
joined  with  extensive  knowledge, 
and  illustrated  by  an  eloquence  of 
which  there  are,  alas!  but  few  re- 
maining examples. — '^  I  beg,"  said 
Mr.  Grattan,  upon  discussing,  for 
the  last  time,  the  neceasUy  of  sufhi 


porting  and  piotcctiiig  agtlcaltntai 
**•  1  beg  to  return  to  Ireland.».Yoa 
know  that  it  waa  the  policy  of  jaar 
ancestors  to  destroy  the  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland,  and  it  was  the  tee- 
dency  of  the  Union  to  direct  her 
capital  to  gross  prodnoe.  Have  yon, 
then,  driven  Ireland  out  of  manu^ 
faoture,  and  do  you  now  propose  to 
drive  her  out  of  tillage  ?  You  recdt 
lect  that  Ireland  has,  for  ages,  ex- 
cluded the  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  and  has  given  an  exclusive 
preference  to  yours.  Ireland  desires, 
and  desires  of  right,  that  as  she  pre- 
fers your  nunu&ctHiM  you  should 
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I  have  now  propounded^  as  well  aa  I  have  been 
able,  the  most  natural  and  efficacious  remedies  for 
what  I  ooDceive  to  be  the  principal  wrongs  of  Ire* 
land^  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  to  their  real 
sources.    In  doing  this,  should  my  feelings  have  led 


prefer  her  com.  I>o  you  propose 
thmt  Ireland  ihoiild  prefer  the  British 
manufacture,  and  that  the  British 
manufiiotarer  should  prefer  the  fo> 
reign  husbandman  P"  Advertinflf  to 
the  debt  of  Ireland,  he  added, 
^*  Wlien  you  propose  that  she  should 
desert,  or  even  diminish  her  hus- 
bandry, you  shake  your  funded  secu- 
rity. Again,  you  are  aware  that 
in  rent  to  abwntees  Ireland  pays 
you  not  less  than  two  millions  annu-  ' 
ally,  and  pays  it  out  of  her  produce; 
when  you  propose  to  diminish,  when 
you  do  not  propose  to  augment  tha^ 
produce,  you  shake  your  landed  se- 
curity. Again,  in  respect  to  Uie 
traffic  o{  the  two  countries,  tlje  ac- 
eount  stands  so|  (here  he  produoed 
sundry  statements,  and  added)  when, 
therenve,  you  propose  to  diminish 
her  produce  in  com, — nay,  when 
you  do  not  propose  to  increase  it, 
you  propose  tnat  she  should  not  pay 
you  that  balance.  Again,  are  you 
apprised  that  the  population  of  Ire- 
land ia^not  less  than  6,000,000,  and 
that  a  great  proportion  of  that  num- 
ber are  pec^le  connected  with  til- 
lage ;  if  you  go  out  of  tillage,  what 
will  you  do  with  that  population  f 
M^ill  you,  with  the  opposers  of  this 
measure,  consign  that  people  to  fa- 
mine and  to  tumult,  or,  with  the 
supporters  of  that  measure,  hand 
them  over  to  plenty  and  to  peace  ? 
Again,  in  addition  to  these  reflec- 
tions, will  you  consider  that  the 
question  before  you  is  not  merely  a 
means  of  subsistence,  but  a  measure 
of  empire ;  England  clothes  Ireland, 
Ireland  feeds  JBngland;  and  both 
live  with  one  another  and  by  one 
another  ;  the  two  nations  are  bound 
together  by  law  ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing stronger  than  law  $  they  are 


grappled  together  by  the  iron  fangs 
of  necessity,  not  only  legally  united, 
but  physically  identified.  In  the 
relation  of  these  two  eountries,  mu- 
tual want  is  public  concord  ;  that 
intercourse  whidi  makes  them  phy- 
sically dependent  one  uDon  ano- 
ther, makes  them  phyncally  in* 
dependent  of  their  enemies,  and 
thus  forms  the  strength  of  your 
empire,  as  well  as  its  abundance. — 
I  am  for  this  resolution.  (That  of  in^ 
hibiting  importation  when  the  price 
of  wheat  were  under  eighty  shillings 
the  quarter.)  I  am  for  it,  because 
it  is  decisive,  not  ambiguous :  do 
not  send  the  farmer  to  your  aver- 
ages; for  while  you  perplex  him 
with  your  calculations,  the  pknigh  is 
at  a  stand.  Sir,  I  am  for  the  mea- 
sure because  itgtree  strength  to  your 
funds,  credit  to  your  landed  interest, 
identification  to  the  people  of  the 
respective  countries,  and  physical  in- 
dependence of  the  foreigner.  I  am 
for  it,  because  it  is  an  increase  of 
your  way*  and  means;  because  it 
promises  plenty  where  fdone  it  is  to 
be  relied  upon;  namely,  in  your 
home  market,  and  with  that  plenty, 
cheapness ;  but  that  cheapness  which 
is  steady,  and  pays  your  farmer, 
while  it  feeds  your  manufacturer, 
instead  of  that  extravagant  fluctua- 
tion which  alternately  ruins  both; 
and  I  am  for  this  measure,  because 
it  secures  us  from  the  policy  sug- 
gested by  its  opponents,  and  redudble 
to  three  monstrous  propositions ; — 
an  abandonment  of  tillage,  a  relin- 
quishment of  the  power  to  supply 
your  own  consumption;  and  a  de- 
pendence on  foreign  nations  for 
BEEAD.*' — Orattan,  Speeches^  vd, 
iv.  pp.  370,  371. 
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me  into  any  expressions  unnecessarily  harsh  or  se- 
vere, I  shall  deeply  regret  the  circumstance*  I 
must,  /  however,  observe,  that,  if  called  upon  to 
defend  them,  '^  I  the  matter  can  re-word,"  iq  the 
stronger  language  of  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  undoubted,  and  whose  disinterested  pa- 
triotism is  beyond  suspicion.  Above  all,  if,  on  the 
subject  of  the  remedies  of  Ireland,  the  discussion  of 
which  has  been  carried  to  so  unintended  a  length, 
the  foregoing  propositions  should  be  disputed,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  the  main  position  of  this  work 
remains  entirely  untouched.  It  is  not  by  dexterously 
shifting  the  grounds  of  the  argument ;  by  attempting 
to  prove,  for  example,  in  contradiction  to  what  has 
been  incidentally  advanced,  that  absenteeism  is  no 
injury  to  a  country,  or  a  provision  for  the  destitute 
poor  a  national  evil  and  a  disgrace, — that  the  prin- 
ciple of  population,  as  now  held  and  applied  to 
Ireland,  is  to  be  maintained.  It  has  been  distinctly 
disproved,  that  the  distresses  in  Ireland  are  attri- 
butable to  excessive  numbers,  inasmuch  as  those  dis- 
tresses existed,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree,  when  the 
population  was  notoriously  scanty ;  and  inasmuch  as^ 
notwithstanding  its  augmentation,  the  increase  in  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  has  increased  in  a  far  greater 
ratio,  till,  in  relation  to  the  products  and  the  people 
of  the  island,  it  is  the  former  and  not  the  latter  that 
are  redundant*  Such  is  the  conclusion,  demonstrated 
by  uniform  historical  facts,  which  no  poUtical  sophis* 
try  can  invalidate  or  evade. 
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^  XV.  (1.)  Hitherto  the  subject  of  the  jpopulation 
of  Ireland  has  been  treated  without  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  human  increase^  developed  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work,  a  law,  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  assure  the  reader  has  been  demonstrated  in 
reference  to  all  other  countries  which  furnish  the 
statistical  documents  necessary  to  the  proof.  If, 
however,  on  due  examination,  the  same  principle  be 
found  to  exist,  and  constantly  operate  in  Ireland,  then 
the  answer  to  the  propositions .  now  made  respecting 
that  country  b  final  and  complete ;  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  feelings  of  humanity  are  but  other 
terms  for  the  laws  of  God :  then  not  only  will  the 
principles  of  patriotism  and  of  sound  policy  rise  in 
hostility  to  the  projected  measures,  but  the  irrever- 
sible laws  of  Nature  will  peremptorily -interdict  their 
adoption. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  had  long  pursued 
the  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  population,  and  with 
one  uniform  result,  without  having  once  extended 
the  examination  to  Ireland,  conceiving  that  the 
information  relative  to  that  country  was  not  suffi- 
ciently complete,  and  being  prepared  to  find  Ireland  an 
unhappy  exception  to  the  operation  of  the  general  law 
of  nations,  for  reasons  already  stated — yet  an  excep- 
tion which  would  decidedly  prove  the  rule  in  question. 
But  by  proceeding  to  a  further  and  more  particular 
investigation  of  the  census  of  Ireland,  as  recently 
taken  under  the  direction  of  government,  I  am  now 
enabled  to  show  that  even  Ireland,  whicb^  as  before 
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mentioned^  has  been  often  brought  forward  as  con- 
tradicting the  real  principle  of  population,  on  the 
contrary  fully  corroborates  it;  proving,  in  unison 
with  every  other  record  of  human  existence  which 
furnishes  the  necessary  means  of  comparison^  that 
the  prolificness  of  human  beings  is  regulated  by 
their  numbers ;  and  furthermore  showings  that 
it  is  by  the  increase  of  human  beings  that  Nature^ 
when  not  thwarted  in  her  benevolent  designs^  im- 
proves the  condition  and  elevates  the  character  of 
her  rational  offspring.  She  may  have  been  withstood^ 
while  accomplishing  her  sacred  purposes  in  that 
country^  by  causes  fully  pointed  out ;  but  stilly  even 
in  Ireland^  she  has  not  been  wholly  defeated ;  even 
there  she  vindicates  her  divine  economy,  and  mani- 
fests her  unerring  laws. 

(2.)  In  the  late  census  of  Ireland^  the  annual  mar- 
riages and  births  are  wanting^  which  omission  seems, 
at  first  sights  an  insuperable  obstacle  against  insti- 
tuting those  comparisons  which  have  fully  established 
the  regulated  principle  of  human  fecundity,  in  regard 
to  all  other  countries  furnishing  the  necessary  means 
of  information.  But  the  census  b  divided  into  ages : 
we  can,  therefore^  arrive  at  the  results  we  seek^  by 
another  method;  and  one  which^  as  being  totally 
different  to  the  former^  if  it  present  precisely  the 
same  fact,  is  the  more  satisfactory,  the  conclusions^ 
thus  variously  obtained,  checking  and  corroborating 
each  other.  In  this  census  we  have  a  column  giving 
the  number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age :  now, 
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presuming  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  be  the  same 
throughout  Ireland^  (and  if  it  vary,  it  will^  if  we 
may  rely  upon  all  other  similar  facts^  so  vary  as  to 
strengthen  the  argument,)  then^  computing  the  pro- 
portion of  these  children  to  a  given  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  every  province^  and  comparing  these  toge- 
ther^ the  order  of  their  prolifloness  will  be  clearly 
indicated.  Then^  as  we  have  the  area  of  the  pro- 
vinces severally,  as  well  M  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  each^  we  have  the  necessary  facts  for  enabling  us 
to  determine^  lastly,  whether  Ireland , obeys  the  law 
of  population  for  which  I  contend^  as  that  of  nature 
and  of  truth.  In  the  ensuing  table,  the  four  pro- 
vinces are  taken  in  their  aggregate  amounts ;  the 
number  of  children  under  five^  in  each^  being  calcu- 
lated on  every  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants^  in 
order  to  facilitate  comparisons  with  similar  tables 
and  calculations  in  the  work  about  to  be  published. 


TABLE  of  the  Four  Provinces  of  Ireland,  showing  the  Contenu,  PopoUi. 
tion,  and  Number  of  Children  under  Five  Years  old  in  each,  in  1821 ; 
with  the  Proportion  of  the  latter  to  every  20,000  Inhabitants ;  exclusive 
of  exempt  Cities  and  Towns. 


Pnnnee. 

Oontentain 
Irish  Square 

Fopnlatton  in' 
18S1. 

NvmUr  of 

Children 

under  Five. 

InhabiUwts 

to  each 

sqnare  Mile 

Irish. 

OhiMreQ  un- 
der Fire,  in 
every  S0,000. 

Ulster 
Letoster 
Monster 
Gonnaught 

4,894 
4,356 
6,275 
4,108 

1,990,471 
1,630,268 
1,747,230 
1,082,454 

294,062 
234,3^8 

276,097 
174,923 

407 
351 
331 
263 

2,954 
3,063 
3,148 
3,232 

Here^  then,  the  principle  of  population  exhibits 
itself  as  clearly  as  it  has  done  in  all  thq^c^ther  coun« 
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tries  which  I  have  previously  examined;  the  fecandity 
is  greatest  where  the  inhabitants  are  the  thinnest ; 
and  when  we  come  to  touch  upon  the  comparative 
condition  of  these  provinces,  the  demonstration  will 
be  the  more  striking^  as  it  may  certainly  be  assumed 
as  a  universal  fact,  that^  where  the  population  is  in 
the  easiest  circumstances^  the  greatest  proportion  of 
children  are  there  preserved.  The  least  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland  will  suf* 
fice  to  enforce  this  observation,  and  will  very  greatly 
strengthen  the  striking  results  the  preceding  taU^ 
exhibits. 

(3.)  As  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  which 
are  distinctly  given  in  the  census,  they  are  only  eight 
in  number^  and  consequently  too  few  to  establish  very 
clearly  the  surprising  fact  which^  as  I  have  stated  in 
the  Introduction,  I  have  found  to  exist,  in  regard  to 
the  proportionate  fecundity  of  the  towns  of  England, 
which  is,  on  the  average^  determined  by  their  size. 
Nature,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere^  though  evi- 
dently conforming  to  certain  absolute  rules,  yet 
rarely  developes  them  very  clearly  in  individual  in- 
stances ;  they  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  results  of 
those  great  and  general  averages  by  which  all  her 
operations  are  usually  regulated,  and  by  observing 
which  alone  her  laws  are  revealed.  But^  when 
closely  examining  the  population  of  the  hundred 
principal  towns  in  England,  I  hardly  expected  to 
have  found  the  law,  referred  to,  in  operation  as  it 
regarded  them ;  nor  did  I  conceive  my  theory  re- 
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quired'  it :  siicb^  however^  is  the  feet ;  and  though 
the  secondary  causes  which  regulate  the  increase  of 
mankind^  from  procreation  only,  in  reference  to  the 
siiiedf  towns,  are  less  obvious  than  those  which  ope- 
rate in  entire  districts  of  considerable  extent^  still, 
when  examined  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases, 
they  appear  not  the  less  certain,  and  strengthen  the 
system  for  which  I  contend^  by  a  series  of  minute^  as 
well  as  general  proofs^  which  I  confess  have  surprised 
me  as  I  successively  discovered  them. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  of  exempt  juris- 
diction, are  only  eight  in  number ;  hardly  enough^ 
therefore^  to  form  those  averages  which  are  necessary 
to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  on  the  subject ;  but 
still  even  these  show  a  manifest  and  striking  tendency 
to  conform  to  the  law  of  human  increase^  as  pre- 
viously developed.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing Table. 


Cities  and  Towns. 

Population. 

Children  nnder  Fire  to 
aver/  SO.OOO. 

CarrickferguB 

Drogheda 

Kilkenny              ^ 
Cralway                  > 
Waterford            J 

Limerick 

Cork 

Dublin 

under    10,000 
10  to  20,000 

20  „   30,000 

50  „  100,000 
100  „  150,000 
150  „  200,000 

3,251 
2,927  i 

2,877 

2,875 
2,817 
2,598 

(4.)  But  to  return  to  the  provinces.  The  foregoing 
calculations  of  the  comparative  fecundity  of  the  four 
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being  formed  on  the  grofls  amounts  which  the  g^isiis 
furnishes  of  each  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  the  ap- 
parent diminishing  ratio  of  human  increase  exhiUted, 
in  proportion  to  the  condensation  of  the  population^ 
may  possibly  be  accidental ;  which,  in  so  few  instances 
as  four^  is  certainly  a  possible^  though  not^  as  am- 
nected  with  the  previous  proofs  of  the  same  faet^  a 
very  probable  conjecture.  But  to  obviate  this  ob- 
jection altogether^  I  will  give  two  other  tables ;  and^ 
first,  one  in  which  the  several  counties  are  separately 
calculated  as  before,  and  the  mean  proportion  of  the 
whole  in  each  province  taken.  Without  giving 
these  severally,  which  may  be  done^  if  the  facts  are 
doubted,  by  a  reference  to  a  succeeding  table^  these 
are  the  results  t — 


ProviiKA 

Oowttn  forming 
mean  pioportion. 

Inhabitnnts  to  a 
Square  Mile,  Irish. 

Cbildnn  uaO^T  Fire 
to  ervry  80.000. 

Ulster       .     . 
Leinster  .     . 
Munster  .    . 
Conntught  • 

9 

12 

6 

6 

407 
351 
331 
263 

2,950 
3,079 ' 
3439 
3,248 

The  preceding  tables,  relating  to  the  provinces^ 
vary  very  little,  and  either  of  them  equally  proves 
the  important  fact  of  prolificness  being  regulated  as 
so  often  stated :  the  difference  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren under  five^  in  Ulster,  where  there  are  upwards 
of  four  hundred  inhabitants  on  the  Irish  square  mile, 
and  in  Connaught,  where  there  are  only  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  in  the  same  area,  it  will  be  observed, 
amounts  to  ten  in  every  hundred  ;  a  variation  which. 
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it  hardly  need  be  said,  must  make  a  very  ^at  dif* 
ferenoe  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  those  two  provinces^ 
a  fact  which  will  be  still  further  confirmed  anon. 
The  other  two  provinces^  it  will  have  been  observed, 
class  themselves  in  exact  conformity  with  the  same 
law  of  nature ;  giving  it  a  species  of  proof  of  the 
most  minute  and  satisfactory  kind. 

(5.)  But  furthermore ;  it  is  advanced^  as  one  of  the 
main  axioms  of  the  forthcoming  work,  that  poverty 
and  privation  are  the  great  causes  of  a  high  degree 
of  human  fecundity;  and  any  one  acquainted,  in 
the  least  degree,  with  the  condition  of  the  different 
parts  of  Ireland^  must,  in  casting  his  eye  on  these 
tables^  not  only  percdve  that  they  are  classed  in 
reference  to  the  density  of  their  population  and  the 
measure  of  their  fecundity^  but  likewise  in  exact 
conformity  to  their  condition,  in  regard  to  every 
thing  that  contributes  to  or  constitutes  prosperity  and 
comfort ;  and  that  Ulster,  with  407  on  the  square 
mile,  compared  with  Gonnaught^  with  only  263, 
clsdms  for  its  inhabitants  an  individual  superiority  far 
more  striking  than  the  numerical  one. 

Tliis  important  fact,  true  as  it  regards  every  other 
country,  I  must  attempt  fully  to  impress  upon  the 
reader's  mind  in  reference  to  Ireland.  Even  in 
that  unhappy  country,  in  which  the  population  has 
to  contend  with  disadvantages  as  unnatural  as  they 
are  severe,  still  that  district  is  the  happiest  and  the 
most  prosperous  which  is  the  best  peopled.  The 
proof  of  this  gratifying  fact  must  be  obvious  to  all 
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who  have  seen  the  country,  or  who^  have  ittformed 
themselves  concerning  the  situation  and  conditioii  of 
its  different  provinces :  contrasting  the  most  densely 
peopled  of  these  with  that  which  is  the  leait  S€U' 
the  difference  in  this  respect^  it  will  be  obse^edi  is 
great.  ^*  The  people  of  Ulister  aKe/'  as  Wakefield 
assures  us^  ^^  in  general^  more  industrious^  better 
clothed^  and  living  in  a  more  comfortable  manner 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Ireland*."  This  is  the 
best  peopled  province  of  the  island ;  Ck)nnaught  the 
least  so  :  of  the  latter,  perhaps  the  best  soil  in  the 
island^  with  only  a  population  of  162  on  the  square 
mile^  the  same  author  elsewhere  says,  '^  The  poor 
throughout  Connaught  live  in  a  state  of  great  wretch- 
edness, oatmeal  is  a  luxury  which  they  seldom 
taste  \"  Even  Mr.  Curwen,  who,  throughout  his 
Irish  tour,  overflows  with  Mr,  Malthus  and  his  de- 
monstrations, nevertheless  distinguishes  the  cottiers 
of  the  north  from  those  of  the  south,  as  evidently 
superior,  notwithstanding  it  is  quite  clear  that  they 
have  smaller  farms  and  worse  land :  and  adds  gene- 
rally, "  I  should  conclude  the  people  of  these  south- 
ern districts  to  suffer  more  privations  than  those  in 
the  norths"  But  to  advert  to  a  period  of  general 
distress,  as  that  of  all  others  the  best  calculated  to 
put  to  the  test  the  important  question  relative  to  the 
comparative  condition  of  different  parts  of  the  country: 


*  Wakefield,  Aocouut  of  Ireland,         ^  Ciirwea,  Obi.  on  the  State  of 
vol.  ii.  p.  730.  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

»•  Wakeaeld,  vol  i.  p.  753. 
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in  the  work  of  Dns.  Baker  and  Cheyne^  previously 
quoted^  we  find  these  minutely  examined  and  classed^ 
for  purposes  distinct  from  those  to  which  I  am  now 
applying  them ;  and  are  informed,  on  the  result  of 
actual  examination,  that  ^^  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  of  Ulster  and  Leinster  are  more  comfortahle 
than  in  Munster  and  Connaught  ^ ;  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces 
living  more  exclusively  upon  potatoes  than  those  of 
Leinster  and  Ulster."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland  classed,  in  point  of  comfort  and 
well-being,  in  precise  conformity  with  the  density  of 
their  population,  and  inversely  to  their  prolificness ; 
Ulster, — ^Leinster, — ^Munster, — Connaught. 

If  these  facts  require  further  confirmation,  it  is 
at  hand.  In  the  distribution  of  the  succour  afforded 
by  the  nation,  as  well  as  public  subscription,  on  that 
afflicting  occasion,  every  county  in  Connaught,  and 
nearly  the  whole  in  Munster,  participated,  but  none 
in  the  provinces  of  Ulster  and  Leinster ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  charity  of  the  nation  were  not  grossly 
abused  on  the  occasion,  though  doubtless  the  distress 
was  great  throughout,  it  was  so  much  the  more 
'Urgent  where  the  population  was  the  thinnest  (not- 
withstanding the  known  superiority  of  the  soil)  as  to 
demand  and  receive  the  whole ! 

(6.)  And  it  is  likewise  pertinent  to  remark,  that 
another  principle,  which  will  be  found  much  insisted 

^  Dn.  Baker  and  Cheyne,  Acocmnt  of  the  Ferer,  vol*  i.  p.  95. 
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on  in  the  work  to  which  I  again  allude^  is  exemplified 
in  this  comparative  view  of  Ireland.  It  is  there 
asserted,  and  I  trust  proved,  that  a  country  is  pros- 
perous, or  otherwise^  in  reference  to  that  necessity 
of  exertion  which  numbers  of  inhabitants  call  into 
action,  rather  than  from  natural  fertility  of  8oil>  or 
extent  of  territory  \  Ulster^  which^  as  before  ob- 
served, now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  provinces  of 
Ireland,  in  regard  to  inhabitants,  though  the  most 
affluent,  is,  however,  **  the  most  mountainous  and 
barren  part  of  the  kingdom  ^."  Connaught^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  worst  peopled,  and  confessedly  the 
most  wretched  part  of  the  country,  is  nevertheless 
^^  the  sweetest  soil  of  Ireland  •,"  Plenty,  therefore, 
is  diffused ;  at  least  that  proportion  of  it  which  ab- 
senteeism allows  to  remain  in  the  country,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  prolificness  of  the  soil,  any  more 
than  the  paucity  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  exactly 
the  opposite  ratio. 

(7.)  Presenting,  therefore,  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tions and  results,  not  as  conjectures,  but  as  inoon«- 
trovertible  facts ;  not  as  accidents,  but  as  the  sure 
and  constant  effects  of  adequate  causes ;  I  ask  those 
who  are  proposing  to  thin  Ireland  by  clearances, 
dispersions,  or  emigrations,  or  by  whatsoever 
methods^  whether  they  will  still  venture  to  proceed  ? 


"  Dr.  Campbell,  Historical  Sketch,  "  Connaught  is,  in  most  plaoss,  very 

^.  p.  371.  fertile.'*     Essay  on  the.  Trade  and 

^  Ibid,  p.  371.  Improvement  of  Ireland,  part  ii.  pp. 

'^    Spenser's    View    of     Ireland,  13,  14. 
Works,  vol.  vi,  p.  116.    Dobbs  says 
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It  is  clearly  true)  in  respect  to  Ireland^  as  I  shall 
show  it  to  be  of  all  other  countries  to  whose  statistics 
I  have  been  enabled  to  appeal*  that  to  lessen  the 
population  at  any  particular  time^  or  in  any  given 
district,  by  whatever  means^  would^  agreeably  to  an 
irreversible  and  benevolent  law  of  nature,  be  the 
certain  means  of  simultaneously  increasing  the  pro* 
lificness  of  the  remainder^  and  that>  without  '^  room 
being  made''  for  an  increased  number  of  marriages^ 
as  some^  who  have  not  examined  into  this  singular, 
but  universal  fact^  ignorantly  suppose ''."    And  see- 
ingi  moreover^  that^  even  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
every  where  else  ^  the  distress  is  the  greatest^  and 
ever  has  been^  at  those  periods  and  in  those  parts 
where  the  people  are  the  fewest;  and  that  larger 
Dumbei*s  there^  also^  are  but  other  terms  for  a 
greater  measure  of  prosperity ;  on  what  imaginable 
foundation  do  our  theorists  rest  their  anti-national 
propositions  ?    Presuming  them  ignorant  of  some  of 
the  foregoing  truths,  stilly  as  the  expedients  to  which 
they  would  resort^  in  order  to  cure  Ireland,  have 
been  tried  over  and  over  again,  ages  ago^  and  have 
invariably  aggravated  the  evils  they  proposed  to 


*  The  proof  of  this  singular  fact 
fomu  the  sulgect  of  two  <Siapten  d 
the  book  so  frequently  alluded  to, 
where  it  is  «hown  to  be  a  imiwnal 
law  of  nature. 

^  I  say  0vetf  tdhere.  Thus,  in 
Korth  America,  so  confidently,  be- 
cause so  ignorantly,  appealed  to  on 
the  subject  of  population,  such  was 
the  case,  eren  exchisively  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  its  history,  which, 
as  it  is  well  knows,  were  those  of 


great  distress.  The  full  proof  of 
this  is  reserved  for  a  iutnre  occasion ; 
one  only  instance  shall  be  now  sub- 
joined. **  The  harreat  hath  onoe 
and  again  grievously  failed  in  these 
yesrs^  and  we  have  he&k  struck 
through  with  terrible  famine, — A 
lamentable  cry  of  bread!  bread  !  hath 
been  heard  in  our  streeta."— (Ser- 
mon, at  Boston,  September  2%  169& 
Magnalia,  b.  viii.  p«  U3.) 
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eradicate,  why  are  they  still  persosted  iiif,.ai  the 
expense  of  injuring  one  branch  of  the  empir^,  aad 
outraging  the  feelings  of  the  rest?  Supppsing.they 
could  reduce  Ulster  to  the  *^  leveF'  of  Gonqaifgjbit, 
in  point  of  population^  and  Connaught  to  that  pf 
Sutherlandshire,  cui  bono  ?  I  repeat  the  question  : 
Is  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
taken  in  connexion  with  their  condition^  such  as  \o 
sanction  their  views  and  arguments,  or  to  contradict 
and  silence  them  for.  ever?  Even  in  Irelanc]^ 
wretched  and  impoverished  as  she  iS;  where  ia  it 
that  the  inhabitants  make  the  closest  approaches  to  a 
state  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  or,  in  a  word, 
obtain  tthe  nearest  to  a  fair  share  in  the  comforts 
which  the  empire  at  large  administers  to  its  people  ? 
Where,  but  in  Ulster,  in  which,  I  repeat,  there  are 
407  inhabitants  on  the  Irish  mile  ?  Where  is  it  that 
the  wretchedness  is  the  most  con^icuous,  and  seems 
to  be  the  most  hopeless?  In  Connaught,  vvhq^e 
there  are  only  263,  or  about  twenty  acres  ,to  eveiy 
family !  and  where,  by  the  bye,  we  are  tdd,  on  indi^r 
bitable  authority,  that  the  distress  was  at  least  as  great 
as  at  present,  when  there  were  twenty  acres  to  each 
individual  * !  What  is  it  that  makes  the  diflferenoe  ? 
I  answer,  in  the  words  of  one  who  wrote  much  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  good  purpose,  had  he  been  at- 
tended to, — '^  numbers  of  men  I"    And  yet  thqse 

^  Dr.  Smith,  Topographical  Hist,  part  of  Ireknd,  washed  b^  so  noble 
pp.  75)  76*  He  exclaims,  ^«  Is  it  a  river  as  the  Shaitton,  csniuit  mip* 
not  amazliigj  that  the  most  fertile      port  its  people  with  bread  !*' 
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ecoDomists  would,  had  they  it  in  their  power^  create, 
what  they  are  perpetually  raving  about,  ^^a  va- 
cuum :"  God,  however,  has  decided  for  a  plenum  ; 
and  the  inspired  voice  of  nature  and  reason,  as  well 
as  of  revelation,  proclaims  his  command.  Multiply — 
repkmsh  the  earth  ;  and  subdue  it :  and  the  experi- 
ence of  thousands  of  years  has  taught  the  world, 
and  ought  to  have  instructed  such,  that  this  is  the 
only  certain  road  to  national  prosperity,  as  well  as 
individual  happiness. 

But  to  return  to  the  arithmetical  proofs  which  Ire- 
land affords  of  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, so  frequently  asserted,  of  which  I  wish  to 
leave  an  undisturbed  impression  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader : — 

(8.)  There  is  yet  a  more  strict  method  by  which 
to  put  that  principle  to  the  test,  than  the  one  previ- 
ously adopted,  and  one  which  will  obviate  the  only 
objection  which,  as  I  can  imagine,  can  be  advanced 
against  the  foregoing  results.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  different  habits  which  obtain  in  the  several 
provinces  of  Ireland  may  have  some  considerable 
effect  in  producing  the  facts  in  question  :  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  supposition  that  marriages  take 
place  earlier  in  one  part  than  another,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances which  may  affect  an  extensive  district, 
without  extending  over  the  entire  country.  In  order 
to  meet  this  remark,  and  to  adopt  the  only  remaining 
method  of  determining  the  point,  and  thus  to  ascer- 
tain, beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  the  absolute  cer- 

2  F 
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tsdnty  of  die  principle  already  demonstrated  by  other 
and  different  modes  of  calculation^  I  shall^  lastly^ 
class  the  several  counties  of  Ireland  in  the  oi'der  in 
\vhich  the  density  of  the  population  in  each  places 
them,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  foor 
grand  provincial  divisions  of  the  country :  and  for 
the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  counties  c(  England^ 
which  will  be  subsequently  given,  where  the  same 
important  principle  is  developed  by  a  totally  different 
method,  I  shall  give  the  inhabitants  in  the  English 
square  mile,  and  likewise  calculate  the  number  of 
acres  to  each  individual,  and  divide  the  table  accord- 
ingly. It  will  be  instantly  seen  that  the  }aw  c^ 
population  conforms  (though  perhaps  in  a  less 
striking  and  marked  degree,  for  reasons  previously 
given)  to  the  principle  already  laid  down,  which 
will  be  shown  to  exist  in  all  other  countries  where 
the  necessary  facts  for  proving  it  are  recorded. 
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The  preceding  table  requires  noeoMttient*  Taken 
promiscuously  from  all  the  provinces  of  Irelakkd^  Md 
consequently  leaving  no  room  for  the  sudpioioq  tkkt 
local  habits,  in  reference  to  the  age  of  marriag»e^'Or 
any  variation  in  modes  of  life^  can  at  all  affect  the 
conclasions,  the  counties  are  classed  according  to 
the  density  of  their  respective  population.  Thie  pro- 
vinces being  thus  mingled  throughout^  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  human  fecundity  is  consequently 
the  more  satisfactorily  developed,  and  these  are 
the  results.  Where  the  inhabitants  are  from  one  to 
two  hundred  on  the  square  mile  (English),  there 
the  mean  number  of  children^  under  five^  to  every 
20,000  of  the  entire  population,  is  3,132:  where 
there  are  from  two  to  three  hundred  on  the  same 
space,  that  number  diminishes  to  3,065 ;  nhere  from 
three  to  four  hundred,  to  3,043 ;  where  four  handred 
and  upwards,  2,950  is  the  proportion.  Or>  te  pteseilt 
the  facts  calculated  on  a  somewhat  different  basis,*^i- 
where  there  is  only  from  one  to  two  acres  of  land  to 
every  single  individual,  the  children  under  five  a.Te- 
rage  only  2,981 ;  where  there  are  from  two  to  three 
acres,  that  average  increases  to  3,079 ;  where  from 
three  to  four  acres,  to  3,091 ;  and,  where  four  and 
upwards,  it  rises  to  3,177. 

(9.)  Only  two  objections  can,  as  I  conceive,  be 
brought  against  the  preceding  facts  being  finally  con- 
clusive of  the  argument,  even  had  I  appealed  in  the 
course  of  my  work  to  none  other.  The  first  may  be 
founded  on  the  apparent  aberrations,  in  particular 
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cases,  from  tiae  principle  asserted ;  to  exemplify  which, 
the  different  proportions  are  purposely  exhibited  in 
i3»  preceding  table.  To  this  objection  I  have  else- 
where partioularly  adverted;  Nature,  in  all  her 
works*  vegetable  or  animal^  seems  to  abhor  minute 
and  servile  exactnesses^  and  yet  she  accomplishes 
her  purposes  more  perfectly  and  certainly  than  is 
ever-  done  by  the  utmost  uniformity  of  human  ope* 
fHAions.  Dr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  a  fine  passage  on 
this  subject^  and  notioes^  in  exemplification^  the  un- 
eertainty  of  the  number  of  thesexes^  different  fami- 
lies being  singly  considered^  and  yet  the  surprising 
aoeunu^y  with  which  she  accomplishes  her  purpose 
on  the  totality  of  her  operations '.  He  notices,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  be  in  possession  of  an  adequate 
number  of  instances,  before  we  can  observe  her  laws 
witii  iSdffioient  aceuracy.  It  is  thus  that  I  account 
for- the  surprising  circumstance,  that  the  principle  of 
population  now  developed  has  escaped,  as  far  as  I 
.  know,  all  writers  on  the  subject.  Fixing  their  at* 
tention  on  individual  cases,  they  have  omitted  to  re- 
gard a  sttflfioient  number  in  connexion  with  each 
otiier';  or,  doing  so,  have  often  perceived  them 
,  to  vary  considerably,  and  have,  therefore,  failed  to 
draw  those  conclusions  from  the  records  of  human 
existence,  which,  as  far  as  I  have  examined,  they 
invariaUy  furnish. 

(10.)  But  a  second  objection  to  this  principle  of 

^  Dr.  Stewart,  Fhilotophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
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population^  as  proved  from  the  census  of  Ireland^ 
will^  I  am  persuaded,  be  the  one  chiefly  relied  upon. 
It  is  this ;  that  the  greater  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation^ the  more  the  preventive  cheeky  as  it  is  called, 
prevails.  I  must  forewarn  those  who  may  read^  and, 
perhaps,  make  some  comments  on  this  book,  that 
they  must  seek  for  some  other  objection  than  this ; 
for  that  point  has  been  examined  fuUy^  and^  in  all 
cases^  directly  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  This  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  determined,  where  the  necessary 
documents  exists  as  they  do  in  many  countries,  by 
reasoning  upon  it ;  one  way  or  the  other,  it  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  a  matter  of  argument.  Arith- 
metic must  decide  it ;  not  that  simple  rule  by  which 
Mr.  Malthus  determines  it  in  his  own  favour ;  who^ 
resting  his  whole  hopes  of  his  system  on  the  alleged 
increase  of  this  check  (knowing,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, that  the  "  positive"  ones  have  declined), 
calculates  its  prevalence  by  simply  dividing  the  po* 
pulation  by  the  number  of  the  marriages,  and  if  these 
happen  to  be  in  a  somewhat  smaller  apparent  pro- 
portion than  formerly  (which,  however,  is  rarely  the 
case),  he  reckons  the  point  settled :  totally  leaving 
out  of  his  consideration  the  great  increase  which 
has,  in  the  interim,  taken  place,  in  the  expectation 
of  human  life,  as  it  is  called,  which  must  occasion  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  co-existing  population 
from  the  same  number  of  births.  Just  in  the  same 
manner,  in  calculating  the  comparative  prevalence 
of  this  cheeky  in  different  countries,  be  has  quite  for- 
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gotten  that  the  duration  of  human  life^  which  varies 
so  materially  (in  some  of  them  as  much  as  one  thirds 
taking  his  own  authority^)  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  calculation.  By  losing  sight  of  this,  it  is  sin- 
gular that  the  order  of  merit  in  which  he  has  placed 
several  different  countries,  in  reference  to  their  sup- 
posed observance  of  this  *Wirtue/'  ought  to  be 
precisely  reversed.  It  is  surprising  how  he  could 
have  fallen  into  so  egregious  an  error ;  it  is^  how- 
ever, essential  to  his  entire  theory,  and  its  rectifica? 
tion^  were  there  no  other  disproof  of  that  theory,  would 
shake  it  to  its  foundation.  More  on  this  subject  I  shall 
not  add  at  present;  it  will  be  examined  at  large 
elsewhere :  I  will  only  remark,  by  way  of  illustration^ 
that^  supposing  we  were  to  calculate  the  prevalence 
of  the  preventive  check  for  a  nation  of  antediluvians^ 
stationary  in  numbers,  and  living  to  the  age  of  a 
millennium  each,  one  annual  marriage,  it  is  evident, 
could  only  take  place  in  every  two  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants ;  though  every  soul  of  them  should  enter 
into  that  state^  and,  consequently^  ^'  moral  re- 
straint," as  it  is  fhcetiously  denominated^,  should 
have  no  existence  whatever  amongst  them.  But  to 
return  :  I  shall  now  simply  assert  that  marriages  are 
not  proportionably  more  frequent  where  the  popula- 
tion is  the  most  scanty,  but  the  reverse ;  s^nd  shall^ 
in  due  time^  produce  a  body  of  uniform  and  uninterr 
rupted  facts,  in  proof  of  my  declaration^  which  will 
render  it  indisputable. 

But  the  mortality,  especially  in  infant  life^  which 
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.  pifArmh  in  a  particuliu*-  degree  inhere  disttess  is  the 
most  prerdent,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  advert- 
in^.to  the  preaeditig^  doouinent& — a  fact  which  will 
naterialiy  strengthen  the  eondusions  already  drawn 
from  them,  if  that  caa  benecessary. 
^  {11.)  So  far,  I  think,  the  argument  is  triumphant 
as  to  Ir^nd*  But  I  have  been  enabled,  as  it  re- 
spects otiber  countries,  to  give  historical  proof  of  the 
pciinciple  for  which  I  contend^  and  this  I  conceive 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of 
its  demonstrations.  « Ireland  is  a  country  where  the 
population  has  probably  fluctuated  more  than  in  most 
others^  and^  as  such^  must  furnish  a  proof  of  this 
nature^  if  the  principle  be  true^  of  a  very  minute 
and  interesting  kind,  supposing  we  were  in  posses* 
sion  of  the  necessary  data.  During  the  course  of 
this  inqinry,  I  have  cast  my  eye  on  such^  and  instantly 
put  them  to  the  test ;  with  what  success  the  foUow* 
ing  facts  must  determine. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  transcribed,  in  his  Commercial 
Dictionary  %  a  printed  list  of  the  families  in  each  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  about  the  year  1733 ; 
which,  according  to  the  mode  of  enumeration  then 
adopted,  and  corroborated  by  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Maul,  then  bishop  of  Dromore^  amounted  to  the 
following  number  of  persons  in  each : — in  Leinster^ 
653,020 ;  in  Munster,  614,654 ;  in  Ulster,  505,395 ; 
and  in  Connaught,  242,160:  which  give  in  the  first 

•  And^rioD,  Commercial  Dlct«  voL  i.  p.  98. 
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provime  1^0  on  the  square  mile ;  in  the  second  1 16 ; 
hi^ttio;  third  104  ;  and  in  the  last  59.     According  to 
:tbe  priflloipte.of  population  for  which  I  contend,  the 
proUficdeass^ould  be  the  greatest  where  the  nom- 
bers  on  an  equal  space  were  the  fewest ;  and  conse- 
quently the  increase^  in  such  cases^  the  largest.  Now 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  order  in  which  these 
provinces  then  ranked^  in  reference  to  density  of 
population,  was  almost  directly  the  reverse  to  that 
in  which    they    stand  at    present.     If,   therefore, 
through  the  intervening  period    of  nearly   ninety 
years,  the  increase  has  conformed  to  the  law  of  po- 
pulation laid  down,  it  will  certainly  amount  to  an 
additional  proof  of  its  reality  and  truth,  of  a  singu- 
larly   satisfectory  character ;   as  showing  that  that 
law  acts  upon  a  principle  totally  distinct  from  any 
looal  pecuHarities  whatsoever.     And  such  turns  out 
tor  foa'  the  lact.     To  exhibit  this,  in  the  following 
table,  the  first  column  gives  the  population  in  the 
four  provinces  of  Ireland  in  1733;  the  second  the 
mimber  of  Irish  square  miles  in  each ;  the  third, 
the  inhabitants  on  each  of  these  at  the  above  pe- 
riod*; the  fourth,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1821 ; 
and  the  last  column  gives  the  result  sought  for, 
that  is,  the  additions  in  each  province,  during  that 
period,  on  every  hundred  inhabitants.     The  table,  it 
will  be  observed,    is  arranged  according    to   the 
comparative  density  of  the  population,  at  the  former 
period* 
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Provinces. 

1 

Population 
in  173d, 

SqoAre 
Miles. 

Pop.  to  each 

Square  Mile, 

Iri»k. 

PopalaUon  in 
1834. 

Increase  on 
evtrjlOO. 

Leiuster    . 
Munster    . 
Ulxter  .     . 
Connaught 

633,020 
614,654 
605,895 
242,160 

4856 
5275 
4894 
4108 

150 

116 

104 

59 

1,757,492 
1,935,612 
1,998,4M 
1,1 10,229 

169 
215 
295 
358 

Here  again  no  comments  are  necessary.  In  Lein- 
ster,  where  there  were  at  the  former  date  one  hun« 
dred  and  fifty  in  the  square  mile^  the  increase^  during 
the  period  under  examination,  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  on  every  hundred ;  whereas^  in  Connaught, 
where  there  were  only  fifty^nine,  the  increase  was 
more  than  double  the  former^  and  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight.  The  remaining  provinces^ 
I  need  not  point  out^  confirm  the  principle  most 
exactly^  and  class  themselves  accordingly* 

Mr.  Ricardo  lays  it  down  as  an  axioms  in  full  oon* 
formity  with  Mr.  Malthus's  views  on  the  same  sub- 
ject^ that  *^  population  regulates  itself  by  the  funds 
which  are  to  employ  it^  and  therefore  always  increases 
or  diminishes  with  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
capital*:" — ^a  position  which  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  as  false  in  theory  as  it  is  in  fact ;  in  a  word^  as 
opposite  to  the  plain  truths  in  every  point  of  view^  as 
anything  which  political  economy,  which  is  constantly 
repeating  it,  has  as  yet  uttered.  It  contradicts  every 
physiological  observation  that  has  been  made  upon 
man^  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the  pre-* 


*  RiGftrdo,  Principles  of  Polit.  Eoon.,  p.  68. 
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sent  day^  a$  well  as  the  whole  current  of  human  ex^ 
perteaee.  From  the  summit  of  Irish  society — its 
peerage,  to  its  lowest  grade — ^the  poor  cottager  of 
Connaughti  the  reverse  of  this  confident  assertion  is 
the  precise  truth. 

But^  notwithstanding  the  ease  with  which  proofs 
are  dispensed  with  in  the  present  day^  and  the  auda- 
ciousness with  which  known  facts  are  silenced  or 
contradicted^  to  serve  the  purposes  of  our  special  po- 
litical pleaders, — still  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  main- 
tained by  any,  that  it  has  been  to  the  superior  plenty 
and  prosperity  of  Connaught,  compared  with  Lein- 
ster,  that  this  vastly  greater  increase  of  the  former  is 
to  be  attributed.  On  the  contrary^  it  was,  and  still 
remains  the  most  wretched  part  of  Ireland ;  and  its 
condition,  therefore^  fully  confirms  the  physiology  of 
my  system^  and  contradicts  as  decisively  that  to  which 
I  stand  opposed. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  period  in  question  is 
so  extended  as  to  have  gradually  changed  the  relative 
density  of  the  population  of  these  provinces^  and  that 
consequently  the  demonstration  is  so  far  confused  and 
unsatisfactory^ — I  will>  to  obviate  this  remaining  ob- 
jection (as  I  confess  it  to  have  some  weight  till  duly 
examined),  appeal  to  the  increase  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces during  about  a  third  of  that  time,  namely^  a 
period  of  exactly  thirty  years,  especially  as^  at  its 
commencement  (1791)^  the  change  alluded  to  had 
already  taken  place.  Taking,  then,  the  last  enume- 
ration of  Thomas  Wray,  Esq,,  inspector-general  of 
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the  beiarth«ini>n^}S  tl>e  following  taible'^Mir'^kliibit 
thp  movements  of  the  papulatk)n  m  the  serehd  pto^ 
Vinces;  and  again  iUus^ate  and  prove,  jwi<li>  ^i^in^oliir 
exactness^  the  principle  of  human  increase  Icir  #bl^ 
I  iam  cbntending.  I  have  ^gtiin  clashed 'the  proviaiifces 
according  to  their  relative  density  of  population^ -tbift 
havings  at  the  period  referred  to/ becoMe  greatly 
changed.  '      "^ 


Provinces. 

1 

PopuUtion  in 

mi. 

Inhtd)itant3  cm  fe 
Square  MilOi 

1  '  _ 

Popolatioo  in 

'im. 

< 

Inerean  oo 
pr^Jih.  . 

Ulster  *      , 
liQin^ter    . 
Munster    . 
Com)aught. 

1,337,^74  ' 

1,111,512 

1,161,138 

273 

2d5 

■    220 

i;d98,4b4  • 
I'gSo'di 

t  • 


I     *  •  » 


Tliat  the  former  of  the  columns  of  pbpuliltioh  ^ 
1791  errs  in  deficiency,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever^  wheit  it  is  considered  that  Kf'WsCs  fdiitided 
npiki  ^  fis6d  data :  this  one  i  cause/  itlde^^etiAentiy  ttf 
othetis  which  Mr.  Nevi^€fnhaiii  has  poiflted  o»i]t;d6ite- 
pels  ns  to  beKeve  that  th^'as^un^ed  ntitt)bei*^4iib^ 
bitants  in  1791  is  short  of  theUrtith.'-  Bot  bs  thfe 
causes  of  such  incorrectness,  and  more  especially  fhfe 
motives  bf  (Concealment,  whatever  they  were,  must 
have  been  equally  operative  in  every  part  6f  thfe*bmi- 
try,  the  deductions,  as  far  as  my  argtiment  is  con- 
cerned,  are  equally  conclusive.  They  prove  that;  on 
the  very  same  ground,  the  measure  of  humfan  in* 
crease,  individually  considered,  is  constantly  regu^ 
lated  by  the  existing  number^,  and  ^mries  with  every 
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t?AnM¥)n!0& tlift  I^to-4  El)«aU5^  certain  isrit^  tlmt^  in 
^fif|^  !0f  th^  p(r¥iK]a  I  hbv^  been:  alluding  to,  ^siipe^ 
i90r^(ia<e(Mid«tioaihBaistiH  weotnpaoi^itbat  disiriot 
it^bioli  iba»  beqomei  the.  inord.  numerously  peopled. 
.Tbisis^i^  ptidoiplei  indeed,  wbioh  lies  at  ,the  founda- 
tion of  hntnan  sooiety>  and  pervades  the  whole  struc- 
iliraeye«.i(>itfii  loftiest  piniiacle*  Ignomnt  and  weak, 
like  the  infancy  of  human  beings^  is  that  of  the 
communities  which  they  form ;  but  the  Deity,  who 
wilb  our  happiness^  and  whose  providence  promotes 
it^  has  provided  an  inherent  cure  for  these  evils  in 
the  growth  of  their  numbers :  as  these  multiply^  they 
increase  in  knowledge  and  prosperity  and  power,  till 
they  wax  into  mighty  nations ;  nor  has  there  been  an 
example  of  a  country  upon  earthy  in  the  possession 
ef  its  natural  ^dvwiiagies,  where  it. has  baen  oither- 

(12.)  Soms  observations^  suggested  by  the  last 
tablea>  I  will  subjoin,  especially  as  so  much  is  now 
said  about  the  cqrtaiaty  of  mankind  doubling  every 
five^^ndntwi^nty  years^  if  unchecked ;  a  supposition^ 
bf-the-bye^  which  I  have  elsewhere  demonstrated  to 
be  impossible,  by  a  series  of  tables,  constructed  upon 
the  very  data  of  human  prolificness  and  mortality^ 
given  by  those  who  pronounce  it  to  be  so  far  within 
the  compas9  of  natural  increase.  We  find  by  the 
last  table^  tbat»  even  supposing  the  population  of 
1791  to  be  fully  given,  still  in  thirty  years  an  increase 
of  sixty-one  only^  on  every  hundred^  had  taken  place ; 
and  this  increases  o£  such  a  nature,  and  so  distributed. 
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as  plainly  to  show  that  even  that  ratio  will  dimmish 
as  the  population  condensates.    Oh,  but  (methinks 
I  hear  the  assertors  of  the  superfecundity  of  the  hu* 
man  race  exdaim)  you  forget  the  checks!     What 
checks,  I  ask  ?    Not  the  direct  ones,  as  they  are 
called^  such  as  emigration ;  that  has  been  authorita- 
tively pronounced  to  be  ^'immaterial."     Not  war; 
that  has  ceased.     Not  infanticide;  that  never  did 
prevail  amongst  this  simple   people.     Not  those 
unnameable  offences  which  naturally  flow  from  the 
discountenance  of  matrimony,  and  the  substitution  of 
^'  moral  restraint/'  as  it  is  facetiously  denominated : 
no !  such  they  have  ever  held  in  abhorrence.     The 
preventive  check  has  no  place  here ;  for  we  have  it 
on  the  great  authority  himself^  that  ^^  they  propagate 
like  brute  beasts,"  and  these^  it  is  conceived^  do  not 
much  regard  it.    It  has,  therefore,  no  existence  what- 
soever, according  to  their  own  showing ;  and,  in  proof 
of  this,  they  appeal  to  the  increase  of  the  population 
there,  compared  with  that  of  England.     I  accept  this 
appeal.    Tlie  population  of  Ireland  has  increased,  in 
thirty  years  [even  taking  the  estimate  of  1791  to  be 
complete),  61  per  centum :  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  England,  for  a  like  term,  supposing  it  to 
augment  from  1821  to  1831,  as  it  has  done  from  1811 
to  1321,  will  amount  to  55  per  centum.     In  other 
words,  every  hundred  individuals  in  England  will,  in 
the  course  of  those  thirty  years,  have  multiplied  into 
155,  as  in  Ireland  they  have  into  161 ;  a  difference^ 
on  the  whole,  of  about  3 A  per  ceat,  to  be  distributed 
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through  die  space  of  thirty  years.  Hiis  difibrence, 
connected  with  other  circumstances,  suffices^  indeed, 
to  estabUsh  the  principle  for  whidli  I  contend ;  but 
scarcely  amounts^  I  think^  to  an  apology  for  all 
the  hard  speeches  which  have  been  uttered  against 
the  population  ctf  Ireland^  or  the  harder  propositions 
for  repressing  that  population^  whidb  at  onoe  insult 
the  feelings  of  the  empire^  and  manifest^  thank  God, 
as  much  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  as 
they  do  of  the  laws  of  nature. — ^Again,  if  we  still  go 
back  four-and-twenty  years,  which  we  are  enabled 
to  do  by  the  same  official  documents,  those  of  the 
hearth-money  collectors,  we  find  the  population  of 
the  year  1767  amounting  to  2,544,276;  in  1791,  on 
the  same  authority  (and  consequently,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other,)  it  was,  as  has  been  seen,  4,206,612.  But 
this  is  an  increase  of  above  65  per  centum,  and  in  24 
years  only,  instead  of  61,  that  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  latter  30  years.  Before  this  period,  ttie  in- 
crease, resting  principally  upon  private  documents, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  rapid ;  which  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  my  views  of  the  effect  of  those 
vast  emigrations  then  going  on,  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  likewise  those 
sweeping  mortalities  and  famines  which  formerly 
afflicted  Ireland  so  deeply.  For  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, however,  the  ratio  of  the  increase  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  the  panic  which  has  seized  our 
anti-popttlationists>  has  been  a  greatly  diminishing 
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one;    folly   eoAfirafing,    ihtirifbrn,  fbtf^ {rtr^teffiii^ 
principle.  '--^  "     - 

(13.)  And  I  must  further  6bsei\'ej  th€it'^ia''ftr-i 
crease  in  Ireland  (smftll  as  it  is,  compared' wi41i'4li^ 
du{4ication,  every  five-and-twenty  years,-  f&t  ^fAA^ 
our  theorists  absurdly  contend,  making  skteetl  iitatB 
as  many  peo[de  at  the  termination  of  every  centuty 
as  there  were  at  its  commencement)  is  not  likdy  to 
be  continued :  the  same  eause/pointed  out  elsei^eref 
in  reference  to  England,  which  has  occurred  ^tmb 
IBOl,  and  given  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  advMiee 
to  the  population  there,  namely^  the  introdueti^n  <^ 
vaccnnation^  having  operated  on  that  of  *  Irelai^^ 
during  the  same  term.  Allowing  the  ^sm^poi^'to^ 
have  been  the  severe  scoarge  represented,  it  inosC 
be  quite  obvious  to  the  simplest  arithmeticiMy  AMt 
the  relative  increase  cannot  be  continued,  eKoeptitig" 
some  other  discovery,  equally  effici^itin  theipie^ 
servation  of  human'  life,  should  be  again  made,  w^icdK 
is  not  very  likdy^  nor^  indeed,  possible ;  for  dier&^is 
no  remaining  disease  so  fatal  to  it,  as  the  oae  dM» 
extirpated.  In  comparing  die  population  of  180^1, 
thinned  as  it  was  by  this  pest,  and  that  of  1821,  which 
is  freed  from  it,  we  must  certainly  find  a  mueii  larger 
relative  increase,  than  can  possibly  occur  between 
1821  and  1841,  other  things  remaining  tii^'  same;i 
Precisely  the  same  reasoning  applies,  though  nbt^  in., 
an  equal  degree,  to  the  effect  which  the  great 'im-^ 
provement  in  longevity  throughout  Europe  m^t-hat?^^ 
had  in  accumulating  a  larger  co^^xistiiig  pojpuiatiotf' 
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firom  the  same  number  of  lNrths>  than  could  have 
been  the  case  before  it  took  place.    This  considera- 
tion^ al80^  ought  to  warn  os  against  taking  the  ratio 
of  increase  generated  by  a  comparison  of  two  periods 
so  dissimilar  in  particulars  most  essential  to  the  cal** 
culation :   nothing  but  a  continual  increase  in  the 
duration  of  human  life^  so  as  to- realize  the  reveries 
of  one  of  the  French  philosophers^  who  imagined 
that  man  might  at  length  survive  mortality^  could 
justify  such  computations.     I  see  Mr.  Finlayson  cal* 
oulates  (erroneously,  I  think)  the  increase  iu  the 
mean  duration  of  life  at  full  one-third ;  but  as  this 
improvement  includes  the  effect  of  vaccination^  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  proceed  in  the  same  ratio 
for  the  future.      Enough  has  been  said,  to  show 
that  the  relative  increase  which  has  taken  place^ 
both  in  England  and  Ireland^  and,  indeed^  through* 
out  Europe^  during  the  present  century^  will  not 
probably  be  maintained;    at  all  events,   that^  as 
yet^  we  are  totally  unauthorized  to  calculate  npon 
such  a  result.     In  estimating^  therefore^  the  future 
ratio  of  increase  from  that  which  has  taken  place 
between  1801  and  1821,  we  are  comparing  cases 
which  are  not  parallel ;  nothing  could  be  so  absurd 
as  such  a  calculation^  if  transferred  to  mechanical 
philosophy ;  even  in  logic  it  would  instantly  be  re- 
jected as  one  of  the  most  palpable  fallacies  ;  and  still 
the  political  sophists  of  Europe,  one  and  all^  confi- 
dmtly  calculate  the  future  ratio  of  human  increase 
l>y  this  necessarily  fallacious  method* 
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I  might  add  greaily  to  the  foroo  of  the  preceding 
observations^  by  shewing  that  the  oenaus  of  1801, 
which  is  made  the  radix  of  these  erroneous  oalcula- 
tions,  was  grossly  deficirat ;  but  the  proof  of  this 
important  fact  is  reserved  ibr  a  farther  oppoitunity, 

(14.)  Mr.  Malthus,  indeed,  shortly  after  the  intro<» 
duction  of  vaccination,  asserted,  that  either  the  pro* 
portion  of  marriages  must  diminish,  or  that  some 
other  ^^  drain,"  as^  I  think,  he  terms  itj  of  mortality 
must  be  opened— rendering,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
had  his  prognostioations  been  true,  vaccination  a 
very  doubtful  blessing ;  bot  directly  the  contrary  is, 
happily,  the  fact :  health  has  greatly  improved,  and 
marriages  have  actually  multiplied,  since  that  period, 
in  a  most  striking  degree :  in  proof  of  which,  I  must 
again  beg  leave  to  refer  to  calculations  already  made, 
and  about  to  be  published ;  when  the  periods  of 
duplication,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  at  pre- 
sent,  by  the  principle  I  am  opposing,  wiU  be  show, 
to  be  physical  impossibilities*  I  make  these  frequent 
allusions,  whether  judicious  or  otherwise,  with  the 
sole  view  of  anticipating^  in  some  measure,  the  pos-* 
sible  objections  of  the  reader,  by  assuring  him  that. 
In  the  system  of  population  partly  developed  in  this 
publication!  particular  arguments  have  been  else* 
where  pursued,  and  objections  answered,  which  it 
was  not  practicable,  either  in  the  space  or  time  which 
I  allow  myself  in  my  present  attempt,  to  attend  to. 

(15.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  some 
notice  should  bq  taken  of  the  incomplete  cwsm  of 
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1813 :  about  one-tfaird^  however^  of  the  thirty-two 
counties  which  Ireland  comprises  are  returned  in  it 
as  defident ;  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable 
that  the  rest  were  very  imperfectly  enumerated. 
Great  obstacles  were^  doubtless^  interposed  against 
taking*  a  correct  account  of  the  population  on  that 
occasion,  it  being  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind ;  and 
the  numbers  obtained  through  other  official  channels 
are,  doubtless,  on  the  whole,  more  correct.  Still, 
however,  as  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  counties  ia 
which  the  measure  was  apparently  successful,  the 
deficiency  was  proportionate,  we  will,  lastly,,  try  whe- 
ther the  facts  it  pi^sents  are  conformable,  or  other- 
wise to  the  principle  which  I  have  laid  down,  and, 
I  trust,  fully  proved  by  the  precedingcal  culations. 

The  succeeding  table  needs  no  explanation,  being 
constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  those  already 
given. 

TABLE,  showing  the  Coniparative  Increase  in  the  Four  Provinces  of 
Ireland,  from  1813  to  1821,  calculated  on  the  Twenty-two  Counties 
enumerated  in  1813. 


Province. 

Inhabitants 
to  a  sqnare 
Mile,  1831. 

Population, 
1813. 

Popnlation, 
1821. 

Increase 
per  Cent. 

Ulster  .... 
Leinster  .    •   . 
Munster  .   .    . 
Connaught  .    . 

251 
216 
204 
162 

1,207,448 
837,951 

1,273,149 
480,576 

1,349,698 
979,616 

1,528,798 
626,626 

11 
16 
20 
28 

3,808,124 

4,484,738 

17 

lliis  table  exhibits  an  increase  of  about  two  per 
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cent,  per  annum  ;  far  too  minute  a  ratio  to  call  for 
any  interference  with  nature^  I  think,  at  present ; 
especially  looking  to  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  the 
country,  which  a  more  liberal  application  of  manual 
labour  would  render  so  much  more  productive,  and 
the  immense  extent  of  surface  still  untouched.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  first  of  the  two  censuses  was  avow- 
edly and  greatly  deficient,  no  such  annual  increase  as 
two  per  cent,  has  taken  place, — certainly  far  short 
of  it;  consequently  the  meditated  attempt  is  still 
less  justifiable,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
pertinent- 

To  show,  once  more,  that  local  habits  or  customs 
are  not  the  causes  which  govern  the  variations  in 
this  law  of  human  increase,  the  following  table  is 
lastly  subjoined,  in  which  the  counties  are  classed, 
not  under  their  respective  provinces,  but  according 
to  the  number  of  statute  acres  which,  in  1813,  there 
were  in  each  to  every  individual  inhabitant 
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TABLE,  showing  the  Comparative  Increase,  in  Eight  Years,  of  the  Po- 
ptilation  of  ttrenty-two  Counties  of  Ireland,  calculated  on  the  Censuses  of 
1S13  eni.  1631,  datsed  according  to  the  number  of  acres  to  each  inha« 
bitant* 


Acres  to 

Popal«fion  in 

Population  in 

Increase 

CoQDtiflS. 

PiDTinees. 

each  inhab. 

1913. 

189U 

per  cent. 

in  1813. 

Down 

Ulster 

2 

287,290 

325,410 

Monaghan 

Ibid. 

2.1 

140,433 

174,697 

Longford 

Leinster 

2.3 

95,917 

107,570 

Londonderry 

Ulster 

2.8 

186,181 

193,869 

Antrim 
Tyrone 

Ibid. 
Ulster 

2.9 
3 

231,548 

262,863 

13 

941,369 

1,064,406 

250,746 

261,865 

Tipperary 

Munster 

3.1 

290,531 

346,896 

Carlow 

Leinster 

3.2 

69,566 

78,9^2 

Cork 

Mnnster 

3.2 

5234^36 

629,786 

Queen*s  Co. 

Leinster 

3.3 

113,857 

134,275 

WatetfoM 

Munster 

3.5 

119,467 

127.842 

Roscommon 

Connaught 

3.6 

158,110 

208,729 

Kilkenny 

Leinster 

3.6 

134,664 

158,716 

Meath 
King*s  Co. 

Ibid. 
Leinster 

3.7 

4 

142,479 

159,183 

16 

1,803,346 

2,106,244 

113,226 

131,088 

Fermanagh 

ULiter 

4.1 

111,250 

130,997 

Leitrim 

Connaught 

4.4 

94,095 

124,785 

Kildare 

Leinster 

4.5 

85,133 

99,065 

Clare 
Mayo 

Munster 
Connaught 

4.S 
5.4 

160,603 

208,089 

32 

564,307 

694,024 

237  371 

293,112 

Kerry 

Munster 

5.8 

178,622 

216,185 

Wicklow 

Leinster 

6 

83,109 

110,767 

U 

499,102 

620,064 

This  table,  again^  requires  no  comment^  and  is 
the  last  that  will  be  given ;  indeed,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  species  of  proofs,  of  which  the 
principle  at  issue  is  susceptible,  that  has  been 
omitted.     I  shall  conclude  my  appeal  to  these  docu- 
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memts^  by  observing^  that^  to  suppose  the  results  thas 
derived  from  so  many  different  and  independent 
fiources^  all  minutely  and  uniformly  confirming  the 
principle  of  population  developed  in  these  pages,  to 
be  purely  accidental^  would  be  to  make  rather  too 
large  a  demand  upon  the  doctrine  of  chances,  and 
would  imply  the  existence  of  a  much  greater  miracle^ 
than  believing  them  to  be  a  part  of  that  simple  law  of 
relation  which  pervades  all  nature^  and  by  which  an 
infinitely  wise  and  powerful  Being  accomplishes  the 
purposes  of  his  eternal  and  immutable  benevolence. 

(16.)  Ireland,  therefore^  I  must  repeat^  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  true  principle  of  human  increase  ;  a 
principle  which^  no  more  than  the  one  that  it  opposes^ 
can  ever  remain  inert^  and,  like  that^  may  be  ^'  known 
by  its  fruits."  It  dictates  to  the  feelings^  and  prompts 
the  exertions  of  all  who  receive  it.  Demonstrably 
true,  even  with  respect  to  Ireland,  it  holds  forth 
the  most  instructive  lesson  as  it  regards  that  country. 
It  teaches  those  who  have  to  do  with  its  affairs,  or 
who  wish  to  dictate  to  and  intermeddle  with  those 
that  have,  a  far  surer,  as  well  as  happier  method  of 
serving  and  blessing  that  country,  than  either  trans- 
porting  the  people,  driving  them  from  their  farms, 
deserting  them  in  their  distresses,  or  diminishing  their 
numbers,  by  any  plans  of  cruelty  or  oppression,  an- 
cient or  modern.  It  proves  the  utter  futility  of  all 
such  attempts,  the  law  of  nature  being  universal, 
the  same  as  it  respects  the  Irish,  and,  indeed,  all 
other  people,  as  it  was  with  the  Israelites,  who,  "  the 
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more  they  were  aflBicted^  the  more  tbey  multiplied 
and  grew  ;*'  and  that  the  way  of  diminishing  the 
fecundity  of  the  Irish  is  not  by  the  creation  of  va* 
caQms>  but  by  replenishing  those  already  made,  by 
the  deserters  and  enemies  of  their  country.  As  this 
true  principle  of  human  increase  is  understood,  and 
previuls^  feelings  of  confidence  in  an  all-sufficient 
Providence  will  be  strengthened^  and  of  cordial 
affection  for  our  fellow-creatures  revived  ;  and  bene* 
volence»  no  longer  paralyzed  by  the  inflaences  of  the 
contrary  theory^  will  renew  its  wonted  exertions  in 
behalf  of  human  beings,  in  the  way  God  and  nature 
have  heretofore  dictated  and  blessed.  Even  policy 
itself  may  at  length  be  pleased  to  think,  that  what  it 
never  can,  and  nature  perpetually  does,  regulate, 
may  so  be  regulated  for  the  best ;  and,  laying  aside  its 
dread  of  population,  concede,  at  length,  that  to  do 
justly,  and  love  mercy,  is  the  best  and  safest  course 
for  nations,  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  that  the 
surest  way  to  preserve  a  people  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, is  to  give  them  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
institutions  of  their  country. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  adopting  the  measures  now 
proposed,  and  recommended,  indeed,  a  century  ago, 
let  us  pursue  a  more  natural,  humane,  and  patriotic 
course.  In  the  mean  time  let  us  speak  less,  and 
legislate  not  at  all,  against  those  poor  labourers,  who, 
being  deprived  of  the  work  and  bread  that  ought 
to  belong  to  them  in  their  own  country,  naturally 
pursue  them  to  this;  and  who  meritoriously  take 
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tb^  prooeeds  of  their  hard  eambgtt  ta  tiidr  ama 
domestic  hearths^— a  ocmdiK^t  that  oomlNaw  the  voty 
opposites  of  all  the  vices  wi&  irfuch  they  are  per* 
petually  charged.  Irish  vagrants  I  Who  are  Ike 
real^  culpable  vagrants,  ye  imperial  legislators^  ai^botit 
whom  ye  ought  to  bestir  yourselves  ? 

(17.)  Surely^  Ireland^  b  the  last  of  all  oouitries 
upon  earth  that  ought  to  permit  its  people  to  starve 
from  waut  of  food^  or  suSer  for  want  of  enqploy- 
ment.  As  to  the  former^  its  surplus  produce,  even 
now,  is  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  o&er 
country  in  the  world  of  equal  extent ;  and  its  sucfiwe 
mighty  on  the  very  lowest  calculations  which  our  prao« 
tical  agriculturists  have  ever  madoy  sustain  in  plenty 
far  above  ten  times  the  number  of  inhabitants  that  it 
now  nearly  starves ;  while  ^^  the  wastes  of  the  sea,'* 
to  repeat  Lord  Bacon's  expression^  by  whidi  it  is 
encircled,  remain  almost  totally  untouched.  De- 
mand for  labour  is,  however,  wanted,  in  order  to 
accomplish  any  amelioration  in  the  country;  and 
that  can  never  be  obtained  while  the  means  ot  its 
remuneration  are  withdrawn,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
for  it  destroyed,  to  so  great  an  extent,  by  abaoBtee- 
ism, — inflicting  all  those  wrongs  which  have  been 
the  painful  subject  of  consideration  in  the  former 
pages  of  this  publication.  It  is  this  grand  evi]» 
and  the  want  of  a  national  provision  for  the  poor, 
which  it  renders  the  more  necessary,  to  which  much 
of  the  distress  and  turbulence  of  Ireland  has  been 
distinctly  traced,      Surely  that  country  presents  a 
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ffifblei'flftid  for  Hie  exertions  of  fhe  real  patriot; 
Hfeteile  it6ght  build  himself  an  everlasting  monu- 
tneiit  t*  the  imperishable  materials  are  at  hand.  Its 
narturiil  capacities  are  unrivalled ;  so  are  those  of  its 
|ieople^r  tbou^  both  lie  uncultured,  abandoned, 
abused !  In  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  there 
«e  the  elements  of  whatever  is  elevated  and  noble ; 
these^  however  borne  down  and  hidden,  are  indicated 
wherever  their  development  is  not  rendered  im« 
possible*.  Their  courage  in  the  field  needs  no 
panegyric  of  mine,  and  has  never  been  surpassed  ; 
tiwir  charity  *",  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  never 
equalled;  even  while  I  am  thus  writing,  I  will 
dare  to  assert,  that^  in  many  a  cabin  of  that  country, 
the  god-like  act  of  our  immortal  Alfred,  which  will 
be  transmitted  down  to  the  remotest  generations, 
the  dividing  his  last  meal  with  the  beggar,  is  this 
instant  being  repeated.  And  their  gratitude  for 
kindnesses  received,  equals  the  ready  warmth  with 
which  th&f  are  ever  conferred.  In  the  domestic 
Bpfaere>  according  to  their  humble  means,  they  are 
unmslled  in  fidelity  and  affection.  I  mean  not  to 
eontead'  that  they  have  not  faults,  and    grievous 


•  Stnce  writing  the  above  I  have 
heen-  bcciim4  of  overcharging  thif 
statement  of  the  natural  capacities 
p{  Ireland^  aii4  its  people.  I  will, 
therefore,  present  the  same  facts  in 
tibe  litfiguage  o£  one-  not  very  liable 
to  this  imputation.  ^^  For  this  is- 
|an^,^*  iteys  i^rdr  Bacon,  ''it  it 
endowed  with  so  many  dowries  of 
patute^  eoHsideriiig  thtf  fruHfulness 
of  the  soil,  the  ports,  the  rivers,  the 
fishings^  the^oanrfes,  thenvoods,  and 
other  materials ;  and,  espedally  the 


race  and  generation  of  men,  valiant, 
hard,  and  active,  as  it  is  not  easy, 
no  not  upon  the  continent,  to  find 
such  confluence  of  commodities,  if 
tbe  hand  of  man  did  join  with  the 
hand  of  nature.'*  Works,  vol.  fii. 
p.  321.  See  also  Sir  John  Davies*s 
description. 

•*  See  Young,  Newenham,  &c. 
Report  of  Select  Committee,  iii.  pp. 
415,  453.  Hall,  Tour  through  lre« 
Und,  p.  284. 
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ones ;  but  these  are  mainly  attributable  to  the 
condition  to  which  they  have  been  reduced,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  treated* 
They,  perhaps,  mirMU  dictu,  feel  no  strong-  affec<» 
tion  for  those  of  their  superiors,  whom  they  rarely 
see^  or  see  only  to  be  insulted  % — ^but  whom  they  are 
perpetually  feeling ;  nor  attachment  to  a  goremment 
which  they  identify  with  their  oppressors.  But  let 
them  be  treated  as,  it  is  confessed  and  declared  on 
all  hands,  they  ought  to  be :  let  their  natural  patrons 
and  protectors  return  to  them,  not  *^  for  a  short  time,'" 
as  exactors  and  '^  drivers,"  but^  permanently^  as 
kind  and  resident  landlords ;  let  labour  be  fostered  and 
encouraged  ;  let  want  be  relieved,  and  life  itself  pre* 
served^  by  a  moderated  system  of  poor-laws  which  shall 
concede  those  humble  claims  to  all,  which  God  and 
Nature  have  immutably  established,  and  which  policy 
itself  has  long  sanctioned  ^ :  in  a  word^  let  the  dif- 


*  These    may  be   coiisiderod   m  pitjr  that  so  long  an  artide  has  been 

strong  expressions :  a  different  opi-  written  upon  it,  in  whidi  errors  as 
nion  will  be  entertained  by  those  to  facts,  and,  as  it  sttikes  me,  in 
who  hare  had  many  opportunities  of  principle  also,  quite  as  glaring  as 
nersonal  observation.  See  Arthur  this,  occur  throughout.  1  shall  ao( 
Young's  Tour  in  Ireland,  ^'  Op-  refer  again  to  the  best  part  of  Pro- 
pression,''  pp.  29,  30,  Appendix.  testant  Europe,  and  America,  which 
^  While  I  am  writing,  an  article  have  that  legal  provision  ;  or  to  the 
is  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  lastnum-  condition  of  those  countries  which 
bers  of  an  influential  work,  the  are  still  without  it ;  or  to  our  own 
Christian  Observer,  in  which  I  previously  to  its  establishment ;  or 
greatly  regret  to  find  an  attiick  is  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
made,  and  in  no  very  measured  Church  (as  far  as  they  had  the 
terms,  upon  our  national  charity.  power)  in  reference  to  it ;  but  again 
It  commences  by  informing  us,  in  appeal  to  a  higher  and  overwhelming 
effect,  that,  if  it  is  not  mistaken,  authority  in  favour  of  the  principle 
there  is  no  national  provision  for  the  of  a  compulsory  provision,  now  so 
poor  enforced  by  law  in  any  country  •  much  abused,  and  which  it  is  pro- 
put  Britain,  excepting  Iceland.  It  posed  to  destroy  like  another  *'  Car- 
is  mistaken;  and  knowing  only  thage."  The  Mosaic  dispensation 
thus  much  of  the  subject,  It  is  a  embodies  in  its  divine  lAstitutiona 
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ferent  ranks  resume  tbeir  equally  essential  stations^ 
each  performing  their  several  duties ;  and  the  social 


that  legal  and  oompulsoiy  provuion 
'nrhich  God  hath  there  joiood  with 
voluntary  charity,  whoever  may 
now  attempt  to  put  them  asun« 
der  as  absurd  and  irreconcilable.^- 
See  Selden,  Schultens,  Maimonides, 
&C.,  upon  this  point.  And  when  it 
ia  considered  that  that  system,  thus 
dictated  by  an  unchangeable  God, 
forms  not  a  part  of  the  ceremonial, 
but  of  the  moral  code,  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  which  is  mutable ;  that  it 
appertaineth  to  that  virtue  which 
*•*  never  faileth,'*  the  arguments,  or, 
as  they  may  rather  be  called,  deda- 
mations,  against  our  system,  which 
apply  as  fully  to  that  established  by 
the  Deity,  are  really  somewhat  bold, 
if  not  presumptuous.  After  such 
an  appeal,  I  shall  not  descend  to 
minor  arguments,  otherwise  the  in- 
tolerable burden  the  proposed  abn^ 
gation  of  the  poor-laws  would  im- 
pose  upon  the  willing  part  o(  the 
community  not  the  most  numerous, 
and  not  often  the  most  wealthy,  (reli- 
gion instructs  us  to  the  contrary,  in 
both  respects,)  and  the  demand  it 
would  make  upon  the  time,  and 
especially  upon  the  entire  resources 
of  such,  would  have  the  effect  of 
drying  up  the  founts  of  many  of 
those  foreign  charities  of  the  country 
which  the  work  in  question  has  so 
long  patronized,  and  of  intercepting 
much  private  beneficence  now  hap- 
pily administered ;  above  aU,  after 
having  robbed  poverty  of  that  de- 
cent provision  which  it  has  long  en- 
joyed, and  which  is  its  legal  rights  it 
would,  to  the  equal  disgrace  both  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  sentence  the 
latter  to  the  d^^dation  of  subsist- 
ing upon  the  precarious  relief  ob- 
tained too  often  by  abject  and  re- 
peated supplications,  and  by  dis- 
tressing and  disgusting  exhibitions, 
with  a  swarm  of  other  evils  insppa- 
rable  from  mendicancy.  But  this 
work,  I  perceive,  is  turning  its  at- 
tention  to    modern  politioal   eco- 


nomy, the  unrighteous  Mammon, 
whose  cause,  however,  I  think  it  will 
find  difficult  to  reconcile  with  4t9 
former  and  more  elevated  service. 
It  is  BOW,  I  perceive,  boldly  espous- 
ing the  most  nauseous  of  the  notions 
of  that  school.  *'  The  poor-laws," 
it  seems,  ^*  call  a  multitude  of  po- 
pulation into  existence ;"  the  '*  re- 
dundancy" of  human  beings  is  con- 
fidently asserted  ;  a  doctrine  which, 
however  fair  in  front,  like  Milton's 
Sin,  enwombs  a  brood  of  conse- 
quences which  are  too  loathsome  to 
be  described.  Redundant !  how  can 
any  one  talk  in  the  ears  of  the  Deity 
thus,  who^believes  in  His  superin- 
tending providence;  in  human  re- 
demption, general  or  particular ;  in 
the  immortality  and  infinite  worth 
of  the  human  soul  ?  We  are  litUe 
qualified,  I  fear,  to  decide  on  the 
rights  of  the  poor,  or  their  relief, 
when  we  approach  the  subject  with 
the  principles  such  language  in- 
volves. The  effects  of  these  are  ob- 
vious, and  are,  indeed,  rarely  dis- 
guised ;  and  are  not  to  be  counter- 
acted, by  plentifully  calling  such 
"  redundants,"  after  all,  ^^  our  bro- 
thers and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus," 
and  so  forth.  It  is  language  like 
this,  connected  with  such  views, 
that  *^  sweet  religion  makes  a  rhap- 
sody  of  words."  There  may  be,  no 
doubt,  a  mote  in  the  eye  of  poverty; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  class  amongst  us  is  justified,  at 
the  present,  in  paying  its  first  atten- 
tion to  plud&ing  it  out.  The  legis- 
lature, I  perceive,  is  called  upon  to 
destroy  this  "  Carthage,"  as  the 
writer  in  question  denominates  our 
national  charity.  It  will,  however, 
be  more  wise,  I  think,  than  to  make 
the  attempt.  One  thing  in  this  ar- 
ticle has,  however,  given  me  much 
pleasure ;  the  great  unpopularity  of 
any  opposition  to  the  poor-laws  of 
England  is  expressed  and  implied 
throughout.  Let  us  be  told  no  more. 
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ediGce^  thus  ^'  compact  together  and  at  unity  m  '^\fyl 
shall  never  again  be  shaken.    These  are  the  means^ 


then,  that  the  provision  for  the  poor 
is  not  ft  volunury  charity ;  it  i»  such, 
nationally  speaking,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  even  on  the  plain  ad- 
missions of  its  impugners.  As  to 
the  individual  merit  connected  with 
the  system,  its  advocates  cheerfully 
resign,  and  are  willing  to  forget  it. 
But  to  repress  further  observations 
for  the  present, — I  will  only  ask, 
who  that  has  seen  its  operation  in 
this  great  manufacturing  country, 
where  the  wages  of  labour,  in  many 
branches  at  least,  are  so  unfortu- 
nately low,  and  where  the  demand 
is  subject  to  such  great  and  sudden 
fluctuationf  and  reversals,  but  must 
instantiv  subscribe  to  its  necessity  ? 
His  Majesty*s  ministers  said,  during 
the  great,  and,  as  some  asserted,  un- 
exampled manufacturing  distresses 
of  1826,  that  the  national  charity 
was  the  proper  organ  of  relief,  and 
they  said  truly.  While  I  am  thus 
writing,  a  doi^ument  appears,  accom- 
panied by  ob8er\'^ations  as  to  the 
supposed  alarming  increase  of  the 
poor-rates  at  present,  which  gives 
me  mingled  surprise  and  pleasure. 
All  notice  of  the  latter  will  be  ren- 
dered totally  unnecessary  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  former.  The  ac- 
count is  made  up  for  a  year,  ending 
March  25,  1827,  &nd  consequently 
refers  to  the  very  period  of  distress 
alluded  to,  a  period  whidi  cannot  be 
forgotten.  The  sums  expended  on  the 
poor,  the  unemployed  as  well  as  im- 
potent,  amounted,  it  appears,  to  only 
6,441,088/. ;  including  the  immense 
sums  paid  in  the  shape  of  wages,  of 
which  wealth  actually  robs  poverty, 
to  return  it  again  in  alms,  accom- 
panied with  threatenings  and  in- 
sults But,  waiving  this  important 
consideration  altogether,  this  is  the 
fifteenth  successive  year  in  which 
these  accounts  have  been  published  ; 
and,  behold  !  the  expense  of  sustain- 
ing the  suffering  poor,  in  this  year, 
distressful  and  gloomy  almost  be- 
yond all  precedent,  waa  less  thau 


the  average  of  the  whole  of  these 
years  f      It  was  omstdcrafaly  len 

than  the  first  of  them,  though  the 
population  had  certainly  increued^ 
m  the  interim,  20  or  30  per  cent. ! 
Somewhat  advanced^  indeed,  com-' 
pared  with  the  "  prosperity"  year ; 
still  it  was  less  by  above  20  per  oe&t. 
than  it  was  nine  or  ten  years  before ! 
In  the  name,  then,  of  humanitv,  of 
justice,  and  of  tnith,  if  such  feefings 
and  principles  are  still  extant  upon 
earth,  let  us  hear  no  more  menda- 
cious appeals  as  to  the  relative  in- 
crease of  the  poor-rates.  Supposing, 
I  repeat,  we  were  to  calculate  the 
increase  of  other  national  statistical 
amounts  in  the  manner  we  do  the 
sums  disbursed  in  behalf  of  poverty, 
what  would  be  the  conclusion  we 
should  arrive  at  ?  Why,  that  the 
county  rates,  for  instance,  would 
**  absorb,'*  and  in  no  long  time,  the 
entire  property  of  the  country,  and 
that  every  individual  of  us  would 
speedily  become  felons  !  Such  cal- 
culations would  be  sufficiently  ab- 
surd, if  applied  to  these  particulars ; 
they  are  worse  than  absurd  as  applied 
to  poverty — they  are  palpably  false ! 
Those  who  profess  to  attend  more  to 
the  numbers  than  to  the  expense  of 
the  poor,  are  still  wilder  in  their 
calculations.  "  A  quarter*' — "  nearly 
half"  —  "  larger  half"—"  seven 
eighths,"  &c.,  are  the  proportion  of 
pauperS'  The  poor  are,  in  the 
mouth  of  such,  what  ^'  the  rogues  in 
buckram  suits'*  were  in  that  of  Sir 
Job  nFa1staff,al  ways  exaggerated  and 
still  multiplying.  Some  of  our  calcu- 
lators, however,  I  observe,  are  di- 
minishing their  estimates  concerning 
Pauperism,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
f  r.  Malthus :  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  he  had  it  "  the  larger  half"  (p. 
536)  ;  now  he  quietly  substitutes,  I 
perceive,  "  one  quarter,"  (6th  edit, 
vol.  iii.  p.  416.)  This  looks  well, 
but  hardly  comports  with  his  ideas 
concerning  the  poor's  soou  absorbing 
all  the  rents,  &c. 
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siitipt^  attd  obvious,  thbttgh  deprecated  by  inveterate 
seffishkiesd^  and  ridiculed  by  theoretic  folly,  which 
would,  and  in  no  long*  time,  renovate  Ireland,  and 
repay  the  wrongs  of  many  generations  ;  which  would 
waken  a  nation  into  gladness,  and  spread  a  smile 
over  the  face  of  nature  itself.  The  benevolence  of 
the  great  would  then  be  reflected  in  the  thankful 
and  gratified  demeanour  of  their  inferiors*.  The 
mutual  pleasure  of  giving  and  receiving  favours 
would  fill  the  cup  of  human  happiness,  agitate  and 
heighten  its  pleasures,  even  to  the  very  brim.     The 


Willie  concluding  this  note,  I  re- 
ceive a  little  work,  forwarded  to  me^, 
on  some  of  the  topics  discussed  in 
the  preceding  pages,  but  on  yery 
opposite  principles  ;  it  is,  however, 
obviously  impossible  to  animadvert 
upon  it  at  present.  I  shall  just 
allude  to  what  is  said  upon  '^  pauper 
marriages,'*  which  the  author  inti- 
mates ought  to  be  placed  under  legal 
control.  Independently  of  the  im- 
morality which  such  interference 
would  inevitably  oo^asion,  (if  it  could 
then  be  called  immorality.)  the  cruel- 
ty of  such  a  scheme  is  monstrous. 
A  being  more  cheerless  in  health, 
more  helpless  in  sickness,  in  a  word, 
more  desolate,  living  or  dying,  than 
the  unmarried  labourer,  can  hardly 
exist:  concerning  such,  above  all 
others,  the  declaration  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  emphatically  true,  ^^  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone."  Seeing, 
then,  the  tyrannous  propositions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  disgusting 
expedients  on  the  other,  to  which 
the  modem  principle  of  population 
drives  many  of  its  adherents,  strange 
is  it  that  any  one  human  being  can 
be  brought  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
system  of  nature.  But  the  cnielty 
of  all  this  interference  on  the  part  of 
man  is  nothing  compared  with  its 
presumptuous  ignorance.  An  insect 
on  the  narrow  shore  of  tiixie,  mount- 


ed on  a  grain  of  sand,  calculating 
from  the  tide  of  life  flowing  towards 
it,  a  universal  deluge !  and  calling 
upon  its  fellow-insects  to  stem  the 
restless  waves !  its  organs  meantime 
infinitely  too  minute  to  perceive  the 
eternal  hills  by  which  it  is  bounded, 
or  to  hear  the  voice  which  proclaims 
'^  Hitherto  shalt  thou  go  and  no 
further*' — the  voice  of  Him  who  is 
the  fountain  of  that  ocean  of  immor- 
tality, and  who  *^  measureth  its 
waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand !  '* 

*  That  nothing  short  of  this  can 
secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
any  community,  is  no  new  discovery. 
Isocrates  has  a  beautiful  passage  on 
the  subject,  the  extreme  appositeness 
of  which,  in  reference  to  what  I 
have  been  asserting  throughout  the 
preceding  pages,  will,  I  think,  clear 
me  from  the  charge  of  pedantry  in 
subjoining  it :  OV  n  ya^  friyitf-ri^M  rSf 
iteXiTtif  r«r»t/r«y  atrup^tv  Tw^fiavuv  rtTf 
irXtiv  xiKrnfAivwsy  Hrrt  ofMtvs  ixn^vr* 
rSf  oixan  vHf  fUytiXjo/t^  Z^9rt^  rwv  r^trt- 
^if  alfrSv'  iiywfUfst  r^v  l»tir»i¥  'tifhtufw 
ifittv  tufr97(  iinrt^iav  uva^^ti^  0?  ri   rits 

tt»Ta,^ii^Tt0»9  9rfarT99Tast  aXX^  irtrtXmfn^ 
Cdfwrtf  ai^x^fttf  ethritf  Uftu  rf}v  r«y 
ir$Xiren  a9rofitt9  Ivrnfivvof  reut  Iriticut* 
— (Isoc.  Oratio  Areop.  pp.  290,  291. 
Cantab,  8vo.  1729.) 
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various  and  too  often  discordant  elements  of  society 
would  become  purified  of  their  inherent  evils  by  this 
salutary  admixture.  Its  several  classes^  weak  in 
their  division*  and  hostile  as  separate  from  each 
other^  wouldi  as  they  were  drawn  closer  together  in 
the  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and  affection*  become 
indissoluble :  not  only,  as  the  fabled  bundle  of  sticks^ 
would  they  remain  united  and  unbroken^  but  each» 
like  the  rod  of  Aaron^  would  again  branch  forth  and 
blossom  into  all  the  charities  and  virtues  of  domestic 
and  social  life.  Then^  indeed^  the  different  ranks  of 
society^  instead  of  so  many  steps  of  a  dungeon,  de- 
scending down  to  lower  and  still  lower  depths  of 
misery  and  degradation,  would,  like  Jacob's  ladder, 
seem  reaching  up  to  Heaven,  and  the  Angels  of 
Mercy  and  Gratitude  would  be  seen  ascending  and 
descending  thereon,  for  ever  ! 


/ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  tkat  it  would  have  been 
well  to  have  accompanied  the  foregoing  tables  respecting 
Ireland  with  at  least  one  or  two  of  those  referred  to  in  the 
Introduction^  as  establishing  the  principle  of  population 
universally,  in  order  to  silence  the  objections  which  may  be 
advanced,  founded  on  the  supposed  prevalence  of  some  local 
or  peculiar  habits  in  that  country,  affecting  the  question. 
It  is  obviously  too  late  for  me  to  do  this  at  present ;  I  will, 
however,  so  far  avail  myself  of  the  suggestion  as  to  give  a 
synopsis  of  one  of  them,  and  shall  purposely  take  that  which 
relates  to  a  country  whose  population  is  thin  and  scattered, 
and  represented,  in  all  other  respects,  as  in  a  condition 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  Ireland ;  one  in  which  the  "  pre- 
ventive check"  is  supposed  hardly  to  exist  at  all,  or,  if  it 
exist,  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  more  densely  peopled 
northern  states,  where,  as  Dr.  Franklin  says,  they  **  marry 
in  the  morning  of  life,^'  but  in  the  southern,  or  slave-holding 
ones,  where  the  population  is  the  scantiest;  there,  indeed, 
we  are  told,  morcd  restraint,  unhappily  is  not  unknown.  But, 
above  all,  I  select  the  instance  about  to  be  given  as  that  on 
which  the  **  geometric  ratio"  of  human  increase  professes  to 
be  solely  founded;  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  United  States. 
In  this  extract,  then,  of  one  of  my  tables,  the  first  column 
expresses  the  relative  condensation  of  the  population,  by 
dividing  it  according  to  the  number  of  acres  to  every  indi- 
vidual throughout ;  the  second,  the  number  of  states  and 
territories  in  each  class;  the  third,  a  given  number  of  females 
(100)  between  sixteen  and  forty-five ;  the  fourth,  the  pro* 
portionate  number  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age  to  each 
of  those  hundreds.  The  particulars  of  the  States,  and  the 
numbers  on  which  the  calculation  is  formed,  will  be  given 
in  the  work  referred  to. 
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TABLE,  exhibitin&c  the  variation  of  Prolificness  in  the  United  States, 
as  regulated  by  the  Condensation  of  the  Population  throughout 


Acrei  to«s«|i 
InhabltaaC. 

Number  of 
States  and 
TerrltoricA. 

Females  flrom 
16to4fi. 

Children  under 

10*  to  eadi  of  thoae 

lUO  Females. 

Less  than  10 
10       to    20 
20       to    30 
30       to    50 
50       to  100 
100  and  upwards 

1 

a 

3 
5 

4 
11 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

127 
139 
150 

171 
192 
203 

But  to  particularize  the  New  England  States,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  the  most  stationary^  and  of  uniform  habits: — 


states. 

Inbabitantfi  to 

Females  from 

Children.— 10, 

a  square  Mile. 

16  to  43. 

to  each  1000. 

Massachusetts  .    . 

76 

1000 

1268 

Connecticut       .     . 

56 

1000 

1282 

Rhode  Island     .     . 

48 

1000 

1314 

New  Hampshire     . 

22 

1000 

1384 

Maine      •    .    •    . 

7 

1000 

1621 

In  the  statistics  of  America,  as  in  those  of  Ireland,  the 
marriages  and  births  are  wanting:  this  omission,  however, 
instead  of  weakening  the  proof  of  the  real  principle  of  popu- 
lation has  actually  confirmed  it,  by  leading  to  an  equally 
conclusive  demonstration  of  its  truth,  calculated  on  totally 
different  principles.  In  the  rest  of  the  tables,  however,  the 
more  usual  method  is  pursued,  and  not  only  with  equal  suc- 
cess, but  with  this  singular  advantage  to  the  argument :  they 
will  show,  at  the  same  time,  the  ignorance  and  error  which 
have  prevailed  relative  to  what  is  called  the  "preventive 
check;"  taking  away  therefore,  at  once,  the  main  support  of 
the  contrary  system,  and  answering  the  sole  objection,  as 
it  is  conceived,  by  which  the  one  now  developed  can  be 
assailed. 

FINIS. 


London :  Printed  by  W.  Cioww,  Stamford  Street. 
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